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AFGHANISTAN. 


HE anxiety which was felt while communication with 
Cabul was interrupted has been happily dissipated 

by the news of General Rosenrts’s brilliant victory. There 
had been little reason to fear that his cantonments could 
be stormed; but the report that heavy firing had been 
heard for forty-eight hours seemed to indicate a serious 
contest. It now appears that Sir F. Rozerts had not 
been too sanguine when he spoke, soon after his retreat to 
Sherpur, of his intention to resume the offensive. His 
own force was, as he intimated, sufficient for the purpose, 
though he wished to postpone the attack till General 
Crartes GoucH had brought up reinforcements from 
Jellalabad and Lataband. The enemy fortunately pro- 
vided him with an unexpected opportunity. It was pro- 
bably in anticipation of General Govucu’s arrival that 
a determined assault was made in great force on the 
most vulnerable point of the position. Having been fore- 
warned of the intended movement, Sir F. Roserts was 
not content with the mere defence of the camp. His 
cavalry and artillery were sent out to attack the enemy in 
flank and in rear, and the Afghans fled in wild confusion. 
A snow storm prevented immediate pursuit; but on the 
following day it was found that the defeated army had 
evacuated the city and the Bala Hissar; and probably large 
numbers have disbanded and returned to their homes. 
When the battle, in which Sir Hucn Goven took a prin- 
cipal part, was in progress, General Cnartes GoucH’s camp 
had already been seen at a distance of six miles. Sir F. 
Roserts is now more completely master of Cabul than 
before he left it, and there is consequently no danger 
that the troops will be in want of provisions. The prin- 
cipal advantage of holding a large town is that the in- 
habitants must be fed from sources which are equally 
accessible to the occupying army. MouamMep Jan, who has 
escaped, will probably have forfeited the confidence of 
troops by whom he had been regarded as a general able to 
match himself with the English. General Roperts’s con- 
fidence in his present position is proved by his detachment 
of a strong column in the direction of Kohistan. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the ladies who had taken a 
leading part in the insurrection are now in courteous 
custody. No moral blame can attach to them for their 
attempts to avenge the deposition of a son-in-law anda 
husband ; but it will probably be thought advisable that 
they should retire to India foratime. If it is true that 


Yaxoos Kaan si an order for the death of CavaGnakl, 
he will have to the consequences of an unpardonable 
crime. 


It is to be wished rather than to be hoped that patriotic 
gratification in the triumph of the English arms may 
pat over disappointment at the failure of predictions. 

onday’s pai in which the welcome news from Cabul was 
published, contained a proclamation by that wonderful 
Peace Society which, while it denounces war in general, 
par a that the war for the time is exceptionally 
crimt The author of ‘the document incidentally re- 
marked that the disastrous course of the war corresponded 
to its guilty origin. He has since learned that fortune is 
not chained to the chariot wheels of the virtuous and un- 
offending Afghan. There is something more ludicrous 
in the failure of specific prophecies of evil proceeding 


from an infallible oracle. The same writers who inces- 


santly preach the semi-divine attributes of their favourite 
statesman or demagogue are masters of military science 
as of sacred and profane knowledge. Only a fortnight 
ago they dogmatically announced that in three weeks 
from that time Sir F. Roperrs would have to fight 
his way through the passes to Jellalabad with two thon- 
sand English soldiers who were graciously allowed to be 
in good condition, and four thousand natives all but 
disabled by cold and disease. That the movement by 
the Jellalabad road would be effected by other troops, 
and in the opposite direction, was not even thought of as 
ossible. It now appears that Sir F. Roserts and the 

IcEROY himself know their own business better than the 
dogmatical amateurs who had resolved that the English 
army should be defeated. There is reason to hope that 
the Afghan malcontents are so far subdued that they will 
not again attempt a hostile combination on a large scale. 
Some of the tribes will continue to attempt the intercep- 
tion of convoys ; and it may probably be necessary to take 
and occupy Ghuznee. Some symptoms of disaffection 
have for the first time appeared at Candahar. On the 
other hand, Avyus Kuan, who, it seems, is still nominal 
Governor of Herat, has sent agents to negotiate with 
the English generals. The political difficulties which 
must sooner or later be dealt with may be conveniently 
adjourned. The present task of the Indian Government 
is to suppress resistance from one end of the country to 
the other, as a preliminary to some arrangement by which 
the Afghans may be effectually and permanently controlled. 
It isin the highest degree inexpedient to inform them 
that, if they will only wait, they will be left to them- 
selves. After feeling the heavy hand of the Power which 
their late ruler defied, they will perhaps be in a more 
docile mood than after the massacre of 1841, or the evacua- 
tion of the country in the following year. 

There can be little doubt that the exploits of Sir F. 
Roserts and the policy of the Government have greatly 
strengthened the hold of England on India. Mr. Guap- 
STONE, indeed, contended that the native princes and the 
subjects of the Empire would be dissatisfied with in- 
creased military expenditure, with restrictions imposed on 
the vernacular press, and, above all, with the supervision 
exercised over the importation of arms. Unfortunately 
for the soundness of his conclusions, Hindoos and Asiatic 
Mahomedans are not English Radicals. They respect and 
obey a Government which is sufficiently strong and 
courageous to defend itself against attack. A villager 
despises authorities who allow local agitators to publish 
treason with impunity; and he would be incapable of 
understanding the suggestion that the armament of pos- 
sible enemies with improved weapons ought to be per- 
mitted or encouraged. Mr. GLapsTONE suggested that 
rifles and revolvers were imported for the singular 

urpose of killing snakes; and he seemed to attri- 
ba to the law for restraining the importation of arms 
the great though diminished mortality from the bites 
of venomous reptiles. Although he once stated that his 
Cabinet always avoided, if possible, any consideration of 
Indian affairs, he must have heard when he was in 
office that there were Indian princes with armies col- 
lectively larger than those of the Supreme Government ; 
and even a candidate for Midlothian can scarcely wish 
that additional facilities should be given for fature re- 
bellion and civil war. Not only the great feudatories, but 
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the mass of the people, will be more loyal to a Government 
which will tolerate neither insurrection nor turbulence 
encouraged by a rival Power. 

A letter by an Indian Correspondent of the Times, written 
before the victory at Sherpur was reported, goes far, if 
the writer is well informed, to justify the reversal by Lord 
BeaconsrtEtD and his colleagues of the policy of their 
predecessors. It appears that the constant aggressions 
and menaces of Russia had produced a belief in the 
comparative decline of English power; and the impres- 
sion could not but be confirmed by the official affec- 
tation of indifference to Russian encroachments and in- 
trigues. The rebuff which Suere Ari received from the 
Duke of ArGyLL was probably, with its necessary results, 
better understood by native Indian politicians than by the 
English Cabinet. The complacent acquiescence of suc- 
cessive Viceroys in the correspondence between the AMEER 
and General Kavurmany was universally, and perhaps not 
altogether unjustly, attributed to fear. Asiatics, and not 
Asiaties only, habitually incline to the stronger party ; 
and anxious professions of confidence in Russian modera- 
tion were, not without some reason, interpreted as in- 
dications of conscious weakness. It is now believed 
that India is, as a whole, not only loyal, but enthu- 
siastically devoted to the English Government. The 
Times’ Correspondent dates the reaction from the de- 
spatch of the native troops to Malta, a measure in 
which Mr. Guiapstone has never been able to see any- 
thing except a quibble about a clause in the Bill of 
Rights. The peremptory refusal of the Viceroy, under 
the instructions of the Home Government, to submit to 
the exclusive presence of a Russian Mission at Cabul, con- 
firmed the novel faith in English spirit and resolation. It 
is not improbable that Mahomedans in some parts of India 
may have wished well to the Afghans in their resistance 
to the English army; but those of them who know any- 
thing of politics are aware that the only question in 
Afghanistan was whether England or Russia should be 
the paramount Power. Even Mr. Giapsrone ought to 
approve of a change in native feeling which may probably 
render the government of India cheaper as well as more 
durable. 


SIR HENRY LAYARD AND THE PORTE. 


HE Porte and Sir Heyry Layarp have between them 
enacted a little comedy to welcome the New Year. 
Diplomatic relations between the two have been suspended 
fora few hours. Every care, however, has been taken to 
make the process as little unpleasant as possible. The 
convenient distinction between official and semi-official 
intercourse has proved of great service, and though Sir 
Henry Layarp no longer knows officially that such a 
Government as the Porte exists, he has remained in con- 
stant communication with it semi-oflicially. It is as well 
erhaps that the Porte should not have got entirely rid of 
i by the suspension of official relations, since had it 
done so the inducement to keep up the coolness might 
havebeen irresistible. Forsome months back Sir Henry 
Layarp has had to play the part with which English Ambas- 
sadorsat Constantinople were formerly so familiar. He has 
had to preach to the Porte the duty of consulting its own 
interests. The Porte is not exceptionally destitute of self- 
regarding instincts, and if it could agree with Sir Henry 
Layarp as to what its interests are, it would listen willingly 
enough to sermons which would then be superfluous. 
Unfortunately its reading of its interests is quite different 
from Sir Henry Layarp’s. The doctrine now in favour at 
Constantinople is that a short life and a merry one is de- 
cidedly preferable to a life which would certainly not be 
merry, and might after all not be long: It is in vain that 
Sir Henry Layarp enlarges on the beauty of reformation 
and the rich rewards of a good conscience. 


this is the one difficulty which really troubles the Turkish 
Government, Sir Henry Layarn’s advice naturally strikes 
them as inappropriate. Exhortations to which you do not 
mean to attend and advice which you do not mean to 
tuke soon become wearisome ; and if a suspension of 
diplomatic relations were really tantamount to deliverance 
from them, the Porte might be tempted to try the experi- 
ment of leaving these relations suspended. But if all that 
comes of the change is that Sir Henry Layarn’s sermons 


Virtue will not | 
fill the Sunran’s treasury or his servants’ pockets; and as | 


set against possible loss. The Ambassador speaking un- 
oflicially is just as unpleasant as the Ambassador spcak- 
ing officially, while the fact that he no longer speaks 
oflicially may draw an inconvenient amount of attention 
to some points of Turkish administration which the Porte 
would rather leave in modest obscurity. 

The cause of this formal coolness between Sir Henry 
Layarp and the Porte is one of the many phases of the 
missionary question, The Powers which met in con- 
ference at Berlin showed an unselfish desire for the 
extension of religious toleration beyond their own domi- 
nions. As religious liberty is not very well understood in 
Russia or Germany, and is not quite free from danger in 
France, it was thought expedient to keep it constantly on 
view in South-Eastern Europe. When, however, tolera- 
tion has to be practised as well as preached, unforeseen 
difficulties are apt to arise. The class of Turks who rise 
high in the public service are seldom disposed to be bigots. 
Provided that they are excused from the practice of their 
religion in their own persons, they are not careful about 
enforcing its precepts upon others. Bat if toleration 
is to be real, it must be exercised by the lower officials 
as well as by the higher, and this is not a result 
which is at all easy of attainment. Left to themselves, 
the Government would care very little what their subjects 
believed; but when indifference on this point makes them 
objects of hatred to a large body of fanatical opinion, 
they are forced to care about it insome degree. The result 
is that they refuse to see the breaches of toleration which 
are constantly occurring, and that they occasionally go 
the length of committing them in their own persons. It 
happens that one Dr. Kortter, who has for the last thirty 
years been working as a missionary in the East, has lately 
employed a poor Turkish Ulemato look over a manuscript 
translation of the English Prayer-Book into Turkish. In 
September last Dr. KogLLer and the Ulema were arrested, 
and the manuscripts on which they were employed were 
seized. Dr. KOELLER was released in a few hours, but 
his manuscripts were retained, and the Ulema was 
handed over to the ecclesiastical authorities. What has 
happened to the Ulema is not quite clear. According 
to one story, he has been sentenced to death; according 
to another, he has undergone a preliminary examination. 
The narratives may perhaps be reconciled by means of a 
third account, which says that the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities have declared that the offence with which the Ulema 
is charged is one punishable with death; and, as there 
is no doubt that he did help Dr. Kortuzr in the revision 
of his translation, it is probable that, but for Sir Henry 
Layarb’s intervention, he would stand a poor chance 
of escaping the penalty. The offending official is the 
Minister of Police, a personage whose punishment was in 
vain demanded by Lord Dersy in 1876. Sir Henry 
LayarD insists that Dr. Korbuer shall have his manu- 
scripts restored to him, that the Ulema shall be set free, 
and that the Minister of Police shall be dismissed; and, 
failing to obtain any one of the three concessions, he sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with the Porte on the last day 
of the year. 


At this stage the German and Austrian Governments 
come in, and, according to Reurer’s telegram, urge certain 
qualifying considerations on the English Ampassapor. Dr. 
Kog.ter, they say, is not an English subject, and this is a 
point upon which, if we may judge from his name, the 
German Government ought to be well informed. Nor 
was it the Minister of Police who gave the order for the 
arrest, so that there is no reason for making his dismissal 
one of the concessions demanded. On the other hand, it 
seems unlikely that Sir Henry Layarp shonld have had 
the whole business before him for three months, and not 
have discovered the nationality of the man whose cause 
he was defending. And whether the Minister of Police 
did or did not order the arrest of Dr. Korner, it seems 
clear that he did not order the liberation of the Ulema. 
The fact that the Ulema’s trial is still to come does not 
lessen the probability that it will end in his condemnation; 
and Sir Henry Layarp perhaps thinks that it may be easier 
to save him while his guilt has not been formally estab- 
lished than after he has been tried and convicted. 

Probably the whole affair will end in a compromise by 
which the Ulema will be taken off the hands of the Turkish 
Government by some Missionary Society; Dr. KortLer 
will once more be put in possession of his papers; and the 
Minister of Police will be removed to some other post. If 
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see what it is that has made the Porte so obstinate 
about a matter as to which it must have felt so little 
real concern. Why did the Minister of Police wish 
to conciliate the fanatical party, and why, if he did 
wish it, did the Sunran think it expedient to sustain 
him for so long a time against the English Ampas- 
savoR? If Sir Henry Layarp has been employed ever 
since September in getting a manuscript restored to 
its owner, and in shielding a Mussulman schoolmaster 
from the anger of his superiors; and if in the end he 
could not get either of his demands complied with, ex- 
cept by resorting to the last resource of pure diplomacy, 
the influence of Great Britain at Constantinople must be 
singularly small. The other day it was hinted that Sir 
Henry Layarp was busy in making the Sutran reform the 
whole administration of his Asiatic dominions. This new 
difficulty with the Porte may help to explain why this 
ambitious attempt has been abandoned. Sir Henay 
LayarD possibly reported to his Government that, until 
toleration had been secured in Constantinople itself, it 
would not be of much avail to insist upon its extension to 
Armenia. 


MR. GLADSTONE'’S BIRTHDAY. 


N on his birthday may possibly have disappointed 
some of his devoted admirers. It is not pleasant to arrive 
at the age of seventy; but Mr. Giapsrone may properly be 
congratulated both on his remarkable vigour of mind and 
body, and on that popularity among a large section of the 
community which induces many persons to take an inte- 
rest in a marked epoch of his life. Few men could expect 
a similar expression of good-will, and perhaps there is no 
man who would receive it in the same spirit and temper. 
One of the deputation which presented the address stated 
that at Liverpool the feeling of interest in the anniversary 
was not confined to the Liberal party. Many Conserva- 
tives were proud of their famous townsman, and shared 
in. the disposition to celebrate his birthday. If they 
thought that on such an occasion there might be 
an intermission of political rancour, Mr. Guapsronz lost 
no time in undeceiving them. “It is truly painful 
to me to find myself obliged to entertain any thought 
“on this day which tends to separate us from those 
“who entertain that kind inclination.” Not for a 
moment could he refrain from denouncing the Govern- 
ment, and, in still stronger language, the majority of 
the House of Commons. Parliament, indeed, is even 
worse than the Ministers whom it supports ; for, although 
it sometimes deviates into the right, it would even on 
those occasions willingly have done wrong. Mr. Guap- 
STONE condescends to share the approval which the 
House of Commons has bestowed on the new Constitution 
of East Roumelia; but, “had the Government given 
“ the province niggardly institutions,” and had the Oppo- 
sition made an adverse motion on the subject, “ that 
“ majority would have supported the Government in that 
“ matter just as freely and as readily as they have supported 
“them in the terrible iniquities of Afghanistan.” An 
eminent advocate once addressed exactly the same argu- 
ment to a puzzled jury. Having accused the counsel on 
the other side of erroneously asserting that the premises 
in dispute were in a certain parish, he was assured by his 
adversary that he had said nothing of the kind. “I do 
“not care,” was the reply, “ whether my learned friend 
“ said so or not. If he said that the house was in A, he 
“ was mistaken ; and,as he did not say so, he would have 
“been mistaken if he had said so.’ As the House of 
Commons voted right in the matter of East Roumelia, it 
would have been wrong if it had given an opposite vote. 
In one part of his speech Mr. Giapstone took some 
pains to disclaim the imputation of bad motives to his 
political opponents. He even admitted that persons of 
great intelligence, of great ability, and the highest public 
and private qualities, are opposed to him on political 
questions; but acts and motives are so inseparably con- 
nected that it is difficult to confine unmeasured invective 
to effects without reference to the guilty cause. “ The 
“terrible iniquities of Afghanistan” can scarcely have 
been committed with the best intentions. Against 350 
members of the House of Commons the charge of wiliul 
and selfish political dishonesty is made in the plainest 


terms. They voted for a good Roumelian Constitution | 
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R. GLADSTONE’S answer to the Liverpool address | 


not because it was good, and they would corruptly have 
voted for a bad Constitution if such a course had been 
suggested by party interest. It is, in truth, impossible to 
accuse a Government and its supporters of the grossest 
misconduct without imputing to them either bad motives 
or invincible imbecility. ‘ These controversies go to the 
“root of every question of public law and of public 
“honour.” “They obviously and palpably threaten the 
“ institutions and even the peace and order of the country.” 
The institutions of the country, including the Union with 
Ireland, the Church Establishment, and above all the funda- 
mental institution of private property, have indeed been re- 
cently threatened, but not by the Government. If the 
Ministerial policy obviously and palpably threatens peace 
and order, its tendency must ke obvious to its authors, who 
again must be actuated by criminal motives. It would 
seem that Mr. Giapstong is occasionally half-conscious of 
the reckless intemperance of his language, and that he 
consequently guards himself by fitful protests against the 
only possible inference which can be deduced from his 
words. Controversies which go to the root of public 
honour can scarcely be conducted on both sides by 
scrupulously honourable men. 

In his vehement birthday speech Mr. Grapstone re- 
peated the alarming statement that there are still whole 
chapters of the discussion which he was obliged to omit 
from his speeches in Scotland. It would be perfectly easy 
for him to deliver a long oration on everything which 
the Government has done or has failed to do; but 
if the topics which he selected at Hawarden are fair 
specimens of the causes of his residuary wrath, his party 
has no reason to regret that his itinerant oratory was 
not more exhaustive. In one part of his speech Mr. 
GLapsTONE dated the commencement of the graver Minis- 
terial misconduct from the retirement of Lord Dersy and 
Lord Carnarvon ; but afterwards, in selecting two great 
crimes for exposure and denunciation, he inadvertently in- 
cluded one which was almost exclusively perpetrated by 
Lord Carnarvon himself. The other members of the Go- 
vernment probably acquiesced in the annexation of the 
Transvaal on the authority of the Colonial Secretary. 
Their confidence was perhaps confirmed by the more or 
less qualified approval of Lord Kimser.ey, who represented 
the colonial policy of Mr. Giapstone’s Government. The 
annexation was, as the result has shown, of doubtful expe- 
diency; but the particular charge which Mr. Guapstonr 
now urges against the Government is not so much unjust 
as childish. In his fury of intolerance he fancies that 
despotic government has been deliberately established both 
in the Transvaal and in Cyprus. He might learn, if 
he thought fit to inquire, that the Boers are perfectly 
welcome to representative government as soon as they 
acknowledge the authority of England. There are, on 
the whole, 8,000 of them; and Mr. GLapsTone says that 
6,800 are opposed to English rule. Lord Carnarvon would 
have done well to ascertain the opinions of the majority 
before he sanctioned the annexation ; but it is not an easy 
matter to retract when circumstances have changed, and 
when vested interests have probably been created. The 
question is of secondary importance, and it will be settled 
in one way or another within two or three years. Mr. 
Gtapstone’s fancies about a Transvaal despotism are 
peculiar to himself. He makes it difficult to express agree- 
ment with his conclusions even when he may be in the 
right. Morbid exaggeration obscures any underlying basis 
of truth. 

On the appropriation of Cyprus many of Mr. Grap- 
STONE’s opponents might hold opinions differing only in 
degree and in colour from his own. The object of the 
acquisition has never been made intelligible; and even if 
the fee simple of the island had been desirable, the lease 
from the Sutran and the quit-rent to be paid are not a little 
anomalous. On the other hand, it is probable that the 
Lahr coee | and good administration of Cyprus will be greatly 
promo Te the substitution of English for Turkish 
authority. any other Power had by fair or foul means 
acquired any province from Turkey, Mr. GLapstone would 
have exulted in the dispossession of the hated infidel. As 
Lord BgaconsFIELD has taken possession of Cyprus, his 
enemy indignantly complains that Englishmen are governing 
despotically subjects who were civilized for centuries when 
they were barbarians. Mr. Guapstone quotes a document 
addressed by certain unknown foreigners at Larnaca to 
the Consuls of the Great Powers. The subscribers, who 
may be traders, adventurers, or perhaps native Greeks, 
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ly to their respective Governments to interfere with 
the administration of the English Government. Mr. 
Gtapstonz, who has probably neither verified the sig- 
natures nor ascertained the justice of the complaints, 
assumes without hesitation that the memorial is com- 
posed in good faith, that all the statements which it 
contains are accurate, and that the English officers who 
administer the government are guilty instruments of a 
Cabinet bent on establishing despotism. “I want to 
“know,” said Mr. Grapstoxe, “ whether it is humi- 
“ liating to have a paper like that read in our ears, and 
“to find that the subjects of almost every European 
“Power in Cyprus are addressing their Consuls in 
“ language such as this, to say that if the existing state of 
“ things be accepted by their Governments, they have no 
“alternative but to quit the island.” One clause of the 
question admits of an easy answer. It is bumiliating to 
have “a paper like that read in our ears” by such a 
speaker on such an occasion for such a purpose. It might 
have been thought incredible that a former Prime Minister 
should have implicitly concurred in an appeal to foreign 
Powers against the administration of an English possession. 
There is at present not the smallest reason to believe that 
Mr. Gtapstone’s informants have either a ground for 
their complaint, or any motive for their officious inter- 
ference except a desire to embarrass the local Government. 
It is difficult to reconcile the impression produced by 
frantic prejudice with the respect which ought to be in- 
spired by Mr. Giapstone’s position and character. There 
may be some compensation to his well-wishers in the 
proof of his exemption from the ordinary influences of 
advancing age. It had long been thought a truism that 
provocations which might be irresistible in youth lost part 
or all of their effect when whitening hair calmed suscepti- 
bility of temper. Mr. Giapstonr, whatever the calendar 
may report, has lost none of his youthful fire. On the 
contrary, with every succeeding year he seems to become 
more pugnacious, more impetuous, and more intolerant. 
The confidence of grave and thoughtful men in his judg- 
ment may be shaken, but passionate violence is acceptable 
to the mob. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


mu Left Centre have not been happy in the circum- 
stances of their departure from power. They have 
plainly outstayed their welcome. The chief business of a 
new Prime Minister is usually to choose his colleagues. 
M. pve Freyciner’s chief difficulty has been to get rid of 
M. Wappinetoy and M. Lion Say. If it be a merit to 
sacrifice personal dignity to patriotism, these eminent 
statesmen have deserved well of their country. Office 
seems to have appeared to them in the light of a divine 
mission which it was not lawful to abandon. They had 
their hands to the plough, and they refused to look 

ik until M. pg Freycinet forcibly turned their heads 
in the direction of private life. France may fairly be con- 
gratulated on having seen the last of them in their official 
capacity. It was sufficiently absurd that M. WanpincTon 
should be a member of his own Cabinet, considering 
the men he admitted into it and the measures to 
which he consented. But it would have been more 
absurd still if he had been a member of M. pe Frey- 
ctxEr’s Cabinet. Union ceases to be strength when 
it is a union of hopelessly discordant elements. It was very 
well, as long as the establishment of the Republic was still 
doubtful, that all who wished to sce it set up should agree 
to work together for that end. For the time, the Left 
Centre and the Left had a common purpose in view. But 
when once the Republic had been started on the way the 
common purpose ceased to exist. The real differences be- 
tween the Left Centre and the Left became more evident 
every day, and the only means of hiding them from view 
was for the Left Centre to surrender one point after 
another into the hands of the Left. That course has 
- been gallantly pursued by M. Wappixcroy and M. Lion 
Say. They have yielded everything except the plenary 
amnesty, and even this was withheld rather because it 
was not heartily desired by the Left than because it 
was expedient to refuse it. To all appearance neither 
M. Wappixeron nor M. Lfon Say found this process 
at all distasteful. Their humility was proof against every 
trial; the harder the ordeal to which they were subjected 
the more triumphantly they seemed to come out from it, 


The best possible proof of this is to be found in their appa- 
rent readiness to take office under M. pe Frercivet. Con- 
sidering that the new Cabinet relies for support on the 
pure and the advanced Left, it was hardly to be expected 
that the Left Centre would wish to be represented in it. 
Considering that M. Wappineron had been in name at 
least M. pz Freycrnev’s superior, it was hardly to be expected’ 
that he wonld wish to take office under him. Yet the 
Left Centre did wish to be represented in the Cabinet, 
and M. Wappincton did wish to take office under M. pg 
It was only when M. pe Freycinet declined 
to have M. WappincTon as a colleague that M. Wappinc- 
TON sorrowfully consented to part from M. pe FReyctner. 
It is a distinct advantage that this separation should have 
been at Jast effected. The Left Centre has been for the 
past year in a strangely false position. It has been busy 
in sacrificing one principle after another in the vain 
attempt to propitiate that cruel phantom, the “ Union of 
“the Lefts.” Whenever it hesitated about carrying this 
reckless process any further, it was reminded that the time 
had not yet come when Republicans could safely be ranged 
against Republicans; and, either in deference to this warn- 
ing or from a well-founded conviction that, if it ranged 
itself against the Left, it could only do so on pain of 
resigning what by a polite irony was called power, it 
forthwith threw over another conviction. There could 
not possibly be a worse training for a political party. 
It is true, no doubt, that, if all sections of a nume- 
rous party are to act together, there must be @ 
good deal of give and take among them. Bat, in 
the union of the Lefts, the give and take were so dis- 
tributed that the Left Centre gave everything and took 
nothing. If this process had continued, the reason for 
maintaining the Left Centre as a distinct organization 
would have been at anend. If it is to be in all respects 
one with the Left, why multiply names and represent as. 
two what is really and essentially one ? 

The new Cabinet is the first which has commanded a 
majority in the present Chamber of Deputies, and for 
that reason its accession to power is an event of 
real importance. As yet there has been no oppor- 
tunity for the Left to show its capacity for governing 
the country. M. Duravre and M. WapptyeTon were ex- 
ceedingly different in the temper which they brought 
to bear on public affairs; but they belonged to the same 
political party, and that party was not the Left. 
Under both, the Left were deterred from going all the 
lengths they wished to go by the difficulty of replacing the 
Cabinet if it were forced to resign; and though M. Wap- 
DINGTON cannot be said to have offered much resistance, he 
did offer some. A Cabinet taken wholly from the Left 
would not have allowed the Education Bill to hang fire 
for nearly a year ; it would have turned out every official 
whose Republicanism was in the least doubtful; and it. 
would not have suffered the principle of immovability 
to interfere with the extension of a similar pro- 
cess to the magistracy. Instead of being left to specu- 
late how Frenchmen will take these changes, we 
should have known by this time how they had taken 
them. The very circumstance that the accession of 
the Left to power has so long been delayed will make 
it all the more necessary that, now that it is in office, 
it should show of what stuff it is made. If no pro- 
gramme had ever been demanded from the WADDINGTON 
Cabinet, and in part forced upon it, the new Ministers 
might have asked for time to consider what their policy 
should be. As it is, there is no pretext for preferring any 
such request. Their programme is marked out for them 
by M. WapprneTon’s successive capitulations. France will 
now see the exclusion of religious orders from teaching, 
and the removal of judges and officials who have not 
in all respects moved with the time, carried out by @ 
party which genuinely believes that in such legisla- 
tion as this the Republic will find the tranquil securit 
which has been denied to it under M. Duraure and M. 
Wappixeron. 

A good deal of blame has been thrown on M. Gambetta 
for his refusal to take the part which, but for his retreat 
into the Chair of the Chamber of Deputies, would have 
devolved upon him as leader of the Parliamentary Left. It 
is by no means clear, however, that in the interest of the 
Republic M. Gamperta’s abstention is to be regretted. 
Supposing that M. Grévy had sent for him and he 
had accepted a commission to form a Ministry, he would 
have had to make the attempt with a Chamber as to 
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which it is by no means clear that it really represents 
France. With a Ministry like M. pz Freycivet’s it makes 
very little difference whether the present Chamber repre- 
sents France or not. No exaggerated expectations are 
entertained as regards their success, and nothing particu- 
larly disastrous is likely to follow from their failure. If 
they resign, M. Grévy will simply have to provide them 
with successors, and they are not likely as a body so to 
distinguish themselves that the performance of this duty 
will give M. Grévy any great trouble. The Republic will 
in all probability be wholly unaffected by the personal 
changes effected in the Cabinet. M. Gamera will still 
be waiting till his time arrives, and as long as he main- 
tains this attitude, the Republic will not have played its 
last card. Supposing, however, that M. Gamserra had 
himself taken office, the situation would be very different. 
There would then be no reserve of force on the Repub- 
lican side. The politician from whom so much is still 
expected would have been tried and found wanting, and 
an immense encouragement would have been given to the 
reactionary parties, who are perfectly willing to resume 
their intrigues against the existing order of things the 
moment that they see the least encouragement to do so. 
It may be said that this experiment must be tried some 
day, and that nothing will be gained by delaying it. That 
would be true if the present Chamber indisputably repre- 
sented France ; but it is not true so long as it is possible 
that it does not represent it. France may not yet have 
seen the last of M. Gamberra’s opportunism, and one reason 
why he has preferred to put M. pe Freycrver in office 
instead of taking office himself may be that he wishes to 
see the reception which a Radical policy meets with from 
the constituencies before committing himself irrevocably 
to its support. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


ig chances of the Presidential election of this year 
suggest to foreigners a curiosity which is not the 
less legitimate because it is wholly disinterested. If any 
Englishman could exercise even the smallest influence 
over the result, he would have no object except to pro- 
mote the best possible choice. Popular election, even when 
it is artificially restrained as under the Constitution of the 
United States, has an advantage in tending to increase 
the power of the head of the Government. ‘The President 
is not indebted for his elevation to either branch of Con- 
gress, and he is returned by a larger constituency than 
the members of either body. The best American politi- 
cians have not regarded with favour the increasing 
influence ef Senators of the dominant party on the Exe- 
cutive Government. The President ought to be above 
considerations of party interest, which nevertheless too 
often affect his policy. Mr. Haves, although he is 
not a candidate for re-election, has lately caused just dis- 
satisfaction by his want of firmness in abandoning 
the sound doctrines on currency which he asserted in 
his Message to Congress. Although all the princi- 
pal Republicans approve both of the repeal of the 
Legal Tender Act and of a limitation of the coinage of 
silver, they have persuaded the Presipenr that it is 
dangerous to enact sound measures which might possibly 
affect the Presidential votes of some of the North-Western 
States. The Presipent apparently thinks it a point of 
honour not to damage the prospects of the party by which 
he was elected His immediate predecessors impaired 
the independence of the highest office in the Republic by 
opposite methods. Mr. AnpREw JOHNSON engaged in a 
rash and hopeless conflict with Congress; and General 
Grant, after brief resistance to dictation, made an arrange- 
ment with the Republican leaders of the Senate for tbe 
distribution between the contracting parties of power and 
patronage. A President more resolute than Mr. Hayes, 
and equally intelligent and upright, might do great 
public service, and he would probably receive popular 
support. 

At present it seems probable that General Grant will be 
the Kepublican nominee and the successful candidate for 
the Presidency. The supposed rule, not to be found in 
the Constitution, by which a third term of office was pro- 
hibited, has lost its force by the simple process of becoming 
a subject of discussion. Arbitrary maxims have great 
influence in human affairs, but only as long as they are 
taken for granted. Within the last year or two the people 


of the United States have for the first time become aware 
that the doctrine which was practically tanght by Wasu- 
INGTON is only an unauthorized gloss on the Constitution. 
The breach of the tradition, while it no longer shocks 
popular opinion, has the attraction of a political experiment. 
The circumstances are favourable to the introduction of a 
political novelty. No citizen of the United States has since 
the War of Independence acquired a military reputation 
equal to that of General Grant; and as a candidate for the 


Presidency he will have the advantage of meeting with 


competitors who are neither formidable nor famous. While 
he is the best-known member of one of the great parties, 
he is not especially obnoxious tothe other. The Southern 
States, which form the main strength of the Democratic 
party, probably feel no resentment against the general by 
whom they were ultimately defeated. After the end 
of the Civil War, General Grant gave no support to an 
intolerant or revengeful policy. The Confederates were 
outmatched, but their honour was saved. A President 
chosen, not because he was a Republican, but because 
he was a great soldier, would be more acceptable to 
the South than a hostile politician of the same stamp 
with Mr. Suerman or Mr. Euan. It happens that the 
Democrats have for the moment no candidate who 
excites any considerable enthusiasm. Mr. TiLpey is 
thought by experts in such matters to have lost his 
chance of nomination; and no successor to the post has 
yet been discovered. It is not thought impossible that 
one or two Sonthern States might ensure the election 
of General Graxt by voting for him in preference 
to a Democrat. If, on the contrary, the contest is to 
be decided by a trial of strength between parties, the 
Republicans seem to have the better chance. The Demo- 
crats may possibly recover New York, but they have hope- 
lessly lost the control of Ohio. 

General Grant, though he has not yet professed his de- 
sire for a third term of office, could not have consulted his 
own interests more sayaciously if he had been the most 
eager competitor for nomination. Alone among American 
politicians he has understood the advantages which may 
result from absence and from silence. His countrymen 
have long been proud of his rhetorical deficiencies; but 
they perhaps imperfectly appreciate the convenience of not 
being expected to speak. As the recipient of unexampled 
public honours in the form of great meetings, of banquets 
and addresses, General Grant has given offence to 
no man, and he has pledged himself to nothing. He 
left Philadelphia after a week of gigantic festivities 
as free from engagements as when he landed at San 
Francisco. His adherents may complacently contrast 
him with a contemporary in England who is also sus- 
pected of being an unavowed candidate for supreme 
power. The visit to Philadelphia involved much less 
ong inconvenience than the equally noisy visit to 

idlothian, for General Grant left all the speaking to his 
irresponsible admirers. Having enjoyed triumphs in some . 
of the principal Northern States, he is now about once 
more to stimulate public interest by remoteness from: 
his admirers. He left Philadelphia for Florida on his 
way to Havannah, with the intention of remaining abroad 
till the summer. It is possible that he may take the 
opportunity of considering on the spot the plans for a . 
canal to unite the Atlantic and Pacific. M. pe Lessers, 
who had at first made the mistake of projecting 
his scheme independently of the Government of the 
United States, now wishes General Grant to preside 
over an enterprise which will necessarily be subject to 
American control. Republicans who prefer rival candi- 
dates unanimously urge General Grant to accept a post 
which would be useful, honourable, and lucrative ; but it 
would argue a strange want of ambition to prefer the 
chairmanship of an Interoceanic Company to a third term 
of office as President of the United States, with a chance 
of yet another election. General Grant may perhaps not 
deem it inexpedient to stimulate the zeal of his supporters 
by reminding them that they are not the only claimants 
for his services. A silent and absent candidate, who is 
supposed to hesitate as to his re of a nomination, 
occupies the strongest of all possible positions. 

It would be absurd to affect ignorance of General 
Grant’s comparative failure during his former occupation 
of the Presidency. When he was first elected, he appointed 
a Cabinet on grounds of supposed personal fitness, without 


' reference to the wishes of the Republican leaders. He was 


_at once sharply reminded of the dependence of the Presi- 
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dent on the Senate, which he had himself inadvertently 
augmented by the part which he took in the squabbles with 
his predecessor. He was compelled to part with the 
Ministers of his choice in exchange for nominees of the 
Republican party, and he never, during his first or second 
term of office, again attempted to rebel. During his 
administration the scandal of: official corruption reached 
its highest point,and the comparative purity of the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Hayes shows that the Presipent must have 
been too negligent in his appointments. Some uneasiness 
has been caused among the advocates of General Grant’s 
candidature by the selection of Senator Cameron as the 
Chairman of the Republican Convention which is to 
meet in June at Chicago. No other eminent member 
of the party is more thoroughly imbued with the ques- 
tionable traditions of political management. It is not 
believed that Mr. Cameron would willingly promote the 
election of a President who would in any way farther 
the reform of the Civil Service. The organization 
of party for the sake of obtaining place, and the disposal 
of places with exclusive regard to the interests of party, 
are practices identified for many years with Mr. Cameron 
and his family. Nevertheless it is not impossible that 
General Grant, if he is re-elected, may disappoint the ex- 
pectations of friends and enemies. He will have attained 
an unprecedented hononr, if at all, by the choice of the 
people, although politicians and sections gf parties may 
have sought to make use of the general enthusiasm. 
Relying on the confidence of the great mass of the com- 
munity, he may perhaps safely reject the dictation to which 
he succumbed when he was a novice in administration. 
Notwithstanding his former bluntness of _percep- 
tion, he cannot but understand that it is for his credit 
and interest to surround himself with able and honest 
men. If he should be thwarted by factions intrigues 
in attempts to purify the administrative system, he 
may confidently appeal to the nation. There is 
no reason to suspect that General Grant will be deluded 
by the idle clamour which affects to require the aid of a 
“strong man” in repressing illegal practices in the 
Sonth. He has lately taken opportunities of protesting 
against distinctions between North and South, and he 
has expressed friendly feelings to those whom he formerly 
met in the field. In the United States there is no danger 
of a dictatorship, and a vigorous ruler might do much 
good. It is not impossible that, if General Grant resumes 
the Presidency and if his administration is successful, he 
may retain his office for many years or for life. Even his 
adversaries no longer affect to be frightened by the pro- 
spect of an Empire under an American C2sar. 


MR. COWEN ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


eee eee the last few years many persons and many 
public bodies have had a bad time of it, and the 
House of Commons has certainly not been an excep- 
tion to the rule. It has not lost anything of its 
power or importance, but it has had to listen to an ex- 
traordinary amount of uncomplimentary opinion. Its 
foes have not taken the least trouble to dissemble their 
feelings, and its candid friends have been very candid 
indeed. From the high contemplative position of Mr. 
GiapstonE—who seems to wonder how he is to reconcile 
the existence of such a House of Commons with the pro- 
vidential government of the world—to the more practical 
point of view of the Home Rulers is a long way. But 
from all conditions of men unfavourable commerts upon 
the House of Commons have abounded. Even its defenders 
have for the most part been merely apologetic, and 
have chiefly contented themselves with asking what an 
overworked House, with troubles abroad and obstruction 
at home, could be expected to do. It is therefore some- 
what comforting to see that a defender has in the last 
days of 1879 arisen who is bold enongh to be less com- 
promising in his advocacy. Mr. Josepu Cowen is not a 


-person from whom defence of the House of Commons 


assumes a commonplace and matter-of-course aspect. Mr. 
Cowen does not often deserve either of these unsatisfae- 
tory epithets, and in his capacity of member of Parliament 
he is especially far from deserving them. In the mouth 
ef a member of some governing family, trained from 
generation to generation to regard the Honse, and its own 
presenve in that House, as immutable and necessary 
teatures of the universe, praise of St. Stephen’s and its fre- 


quenters, though it may be perfectly sincere, often has an 
appearance of something like insincerity. It is felt that the 
advocate has a kind of standing retainer, and that his ad- 
vocacy is a matter of course. In the case of an independent 
member—and Mr. Cowen happens to be an exceedingly 
good specimen of an independent member—the thing is 
different. When the first delight of hanging up the hat 
on a privileged peg is over, the independent member is very 
apt to magnify his own office by depreciating the House. 
It would not be very ditlicult to name persons occupying 
a similar position to Mr. Cowen’s who have attempted, 
as an American would say, to “ belittle” the House of 
Commons for the edification of their constituents, and 
by way of impressing on those constituents what very 
superior persons they themselves are. Observers of some 
little shrewdness know very well how to interpret this 
phenomenon, and are not often wrong in assuming that 
the person who quarrels with the weights and balances of 
the House of Commons has himself been weighed in those 
balances and found wanting. 

There was nothing, it may be said, very novel in the 
eulogies which the member for Newcastle passed upon 
the House of Commons of our days. He pointed out that 
it was absolutely pure, while not very long ago it 
had been utterly corrupt; that it was exceedingly hard- 
working, while not long ago its majority at least were 
extremely idle; that the performance of even the routine 
duties of a member was no slight tax on mental and bodily 
fortitude, and that the House has a kind of esoteric public 
opinion—if the phrase be allowable—which usnuall 
operates in a very healthy and sensible manner. All these 
things have been said before, and we may add that it is 
exactly because they have been said before that it was 
worth Mr. Cowen’s while to repeat them now. It would 
be difficult to discover brand-new virtues in such an old 
institution as the House of Commons; its excellence can 
only lie in practising the old virtues which from time to 
time get a little out of fashion with it. The force 
_of this particular speech arises from the fact that 
| the speaker is a remarkable illustration of his own 
| words. Mr. Cowen entered Parliament with no advan- 
tage over the majority of members, and with some dis- 
advantages as compared with not a few of them. On a 
very considerable number of points he is not in accordance 
with the views now prevalent in that assembly—nor, we 
may add, with the views which will, we hope, long prevail 
there. But because he has endeavoured, in his own words, 
to speak with a view to wisdom, justice, and the customs 
of the assembly itself, he has made himself already a con- 
siderable position. It is possible—the question has been a 
good deal debated of late—that the multiplication of per- 
sons like Mr. Cowen in the House might be productive of 
some difficulty. Their views would be grouped in so many 
different collections that it might be hard to secure a 
working majority for any Government. Mr. Cowen’s own 
practice, however, has to a certain extent answered this 
doubt. The constant weakness of the political party to 
which he in the main belongs has been its tendency to 
make some theory of irregular verbs into a test question, 
and to refuse to sink this, whatever may be the position of 
the State. This attitude has been strikingly illustrated 
in the present week by the two most illustrious members 
| of that party, Mr. Guapsronz and Mr. Bricgur. When Mr. 
GLapsToNE bemoans the mysterious action of the Divinity 
in allowing intelligent and presumably moral Conservatives 
to exist; when Mr. Bricur informs the inquiring cabman 
that “the Tory clique will doubtless have another lie 
“‘ ready for you as soon as you have answered the one with 
‘“ which they are now endeavouring to deceive you,” they 
exhibit conditions of mind in which successful handling of 
the practical concerns of life is impossible. Mr. Cowen 
has, we doubt not, far more points of disagreement than 
he has points of agreement with the present Government 
and the present House of Commons. But he has the wit 
to see when to lay stress on the points of agreement and 
when not. 

There is one principle laid down by Mr. Cowsn which, if 
it were generally kept in view, would make the House of 
Commons a much pleasanter sojourn, and a much more 
efficient instrument of government, than it now is. ‘ The 
“men who succeed are the men who accept the conditions 
“in which they work, and who labour fairly within the 
“ legitimate lines.” Of course such a principle as this is 
not intended for the persons who declare with engaging 
frankness that they go into Parliament declining these 
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conditions and determined to break through those lines. 
But that there is a considerable contingent among those 


who yearly join the House which does not act upon this | 


principle, though it may nominally accept it, is pretty 
evident. There are the people who go as modern Graccul 
with the comfortable consciousness that the worst doom 
they can meet will be extinction—a doom which rarely 
fails them. There are the people who go to enlighten 
and instruct an ignorant House, with the result of receiv- 
ing, if they have the wit, considerable enlightenment 
and instruction of a not altogether pleasant kind them- 
selves. The old saying is as true as ever, despite the 
events of the last few years, that none have gone about to 
break Parliaments, but in the end Parliaments have broken 
them. Nor is there any reason to think that the present 
House is in any way unworthy of its predecessors, if it be 
judged from any reasonable point of view. It seems to have 
been thought lately that the only thing in which it is 
legitimate for a Parliament to agree steadily is destruc- 
tion. Of all the freaks of party warfare, the most novel 
and the oddest is the objection taken to a majority for 
constantly approving that of which they dod approve. It has 
been made a reproach to the present House of Commons 
that its members have not manifested a little engaging 
inconsistency, and have refrained from varying the mono- 
tony of Parliamentary proceedings by a vote or two of 
want of confidence in persons whom they are quite willing 
to trust. Some of their critics, indeed, seem to find 
in this the head and front of their offending. If they 
had been illogical they might have been pardoned; but 
to know your opinion and stick to it is a crime most 
tolerable and not to be endured. Mr. Cowen’s claim—a very 
modest one—for the assembly of which he forms a part 
is that the harsh verdict which has been generally pro- 
nounced upon it will be softened by history. We do not 
know that the verdict is so general as Mr. Cowen thinks ; 
but, if it be so, there can be no doubt about the rest of his 
proposition. The present House of Commons has been 
sorely plagued within. It has not perhaps been one of 
the most vigorous of Houses, or one of the most apt to take 
the initiative; but it has had at least this merit—that it 
has seen what was the principal and chief thing to do, 
and has done that. Naturally the people who preferred 
that this thing should not be done have had their quarrel 
with it. But this is a matter of opinion in which they 
must bow, as others have had in their time to bow, to the 
will of the majority. No charge of any real weight can be 
brought against the House of Commons from this point of 
view. The point of view from which such a charge could 
be framed Mr. Cowen indicated clearly enough. Parliament, 
he said, is the place in which the voice of the people is 
heard, their rights considered, and their wrongs redressed. 
It is the instrument which frames the laws under which 
we live. If it could be shown that the present Parliament 
has failed to perform any of these functions, then indeed 
a charge against it, and a heavy one, would lie. But, 
except that the law-framing business has gone on with a 
certain sluggishness, due to very well-known causes, ou none 
of these points can just exception be taken. The voice of 
the people has been constantly heard; and it has, on the 
whole, sanctioned in an almost unprecedented manner the 
general course of Parliament. Perhaps we may surmise 
that this is the very fact which the decriers of the present 
House of Commons cannot forgive. 


THE TAY BRIDGE DISASTER. 


N° words either of narrative or of comment can do 
justice to the terrible disaster at the Tay Bridge. To 
the victims, indeed, death came with fewer circumstances 
of terror than in many more commonplace accidents. 
They had no warning of the destruction that was waiting 
for them, and the suddenness with which they fell from 
a height of more than a hundred feet probably deprived 
them of consciousness even before death had come. When 
this is compared with the premonitory terror which some- 
times anticipates, and the lingering agony which so often 
follows, a railway accident, it will be seen that it is not 
the sufferers themselves that are most to be pitied. But 
the very incidents which in their case deprived death 
of some at least of its terrors seem only to add to 
them in the case of the relations and friends who are 
left alive. As we read of the anxiously watched move- 
ments of the train, of its slow progress towards the 


chasm that was so soon to open for it, and of its suddem 
descent into the seething waters beneath, we feel some- 
thing of the linked horror long drawn out that was spared 
to those whom it carried. The catastrophe strikes the im- 
agination more than the foundering of the most crowded 
ship at sea, because of the nearness with which it is brought 
home to us. Few people by comparison have ever made, or 
are ever likely to be called to make, an ocean voyage; but 
to travel by railroad, at least in England and Scotland, is 
now a part of the common lot of mankind. We have allat 
one time or another looked from the top of some great 
viaduct, and wondered what would be the consequences 
of its giving way. The conditions against which the Tay 
Bridge failed to contend were infinitely more severe than 
those by which an ordinary viaduct is confronted, but the 
likeness is close enough to enable every one to represent 
the accident to himself. 

The destruction of the Tay Bridge suggests consider- 
ations of great importance to those interested in the safety 
of similar structures. No other bridge did fall in the 
tremendous storm of Sunday last, but there may be 
several which were only saved by some very trifling differ- 
ence. It can scarcely be doubted that the accident was 
caused by the increase in the resisting surface supplied 
by the train as it passed between the girders which 
mark the central portion of the bridge. The tempest 
then found an enemy worthy of its full strength, and 
the fiercest gust even of that unparalleled storm seems 
to have synchronized with the arrival of the train at 
that particular point. The wind, which had hitherte 
been divided by the lattice-work of the girders, now beat 
against a solid expanse of wood and iron. It will be 
naturally and anxiously asked whether there had been 
nothing in the previous history of the bridge to give 
any warning of the danger. Such an inquiry is not 
disposed of by a statement that the strain was one of ex- 
ceptional violence. When the power of a bridge to resist 
weight is tested, the experiment is made to cover far larger 
demands than can ever be put upon it; and the same pre- 
caution ought, so far as possible—though this is obviously 
avery much more difficult matter—to be taken in case 
of lateral pressure. The stability of the Tay Bridge 
seems to have found more assured believers among ex- 
perts than among uninstructed observers. The unusual 
interest felt about the train of last Sunday, and the 
speculations whether it would attempt to cross during 
so great a storm or be detained until the wind had 
lulled, point to an uneasiness which is not wholly that of 
men who are wise after the event. Neither those who 
designed the bridge, nor those who examined it on behalf of 
the Government before it was opened for traffic, seem to 
have given more than a passing thought to the danger to 
which it hasactuallysuccumbed. Indeedsuch adanger seems 
hardly to have been contemplated. General Hurcminson’s 
Report dealt with the ordinary risks to which bridges are 
subject, and suggested methods of meeting them. The 
foundations of the piers were to be carefully watched to 
ensure that no scouring action should be going on unper- 
ceived. The power of the bridge to bear a much heavier 
weight than would ever be actually placed upon it was 
duly certified. A low limit of speed was fixed for the 
trains while crossing it, to prevent any undue oscillation 
from this cause. But the only notice taken of the pos- 
sibility of such a disaster as has now taken place is 
to be found in a sentence which records the wish of 
General Hurcutsoy to have an opportunity, if possible, 
of observing the effects of high wind when a train of 
carriages is running over the bridge. Whether this op- 
portunity was ever found, or what was the result of the 
observations taken of it, does not appear. It is fair, 
however, to say that, according to the account of the 
works given on the occasion of their completion, “no part 
“of the structure has shown a sign of failure, although 
“ the storms, since the highest and most exposed parts of 
“the structure were built, have been of unsurpassed 
“severity.” Hither the storm of Sunday last was the 
most violent ever known at Dundee, or the capacity of 
the bridge’s resistance to the wind blowing down the 
valley had been insensibly lessened by exposure, or the 
pressure while a train was actually passing over the 
central part of the bridge had not been adequately al- 
lowed for. 

It is plain that the disastrous experience of Sunday 
will necessitate additional care in the building of bridges 
of great length in very exposed situations. In most 
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fabrics of this class, where the height and length are 
exceptional, the width of the roadway gives a much 
larger power of resistance to wind than proved to be 
possessed by the bridge across the Tay. A structure 
something like two miles lorg had been made just 
wide enough to admit a single line of rails, and when 
the stress of the storm fell upon it, it went down like a 
fence that is too long and too high in proportion to its 
thickness. The object of making the bridge so narrow 
was of course to save money. As no accident at all re- 
sembling this had ever been known to happen, it was not 
strange that the economical argument carried the day, 
and that any suggestions that the bridge might prove 
too slight to be safe were dismissed as the forebod- 
ings of engineers who had not had the good fortune 
to be employed. Now that these predictions have 
turned out to be true, a very serious responsibility will 
rest upon the Directors of any line who omit to have 
any very long bridges or viaducts there may be upon 
their line carefully re-surveyed. The requirements of the 
Board of Trade in regard to new works must undergo a 
corresponding revision. It is at last known what a bridge 
of this kind may have to endure. It will be inexcusable 
in those who, in whatever capacity, have the control of 
such undertakings, if they are again left insufficiently 
equipped for the conflict which a sudden storm may 
bring upon them. It is the more essential that such pre- 
cautious should be taken because the alternative which has 
been suggested—that trains should only cross these bridges, 
as steamers cross the Channel, “ wind and weather per- 
“* mitting ’—is one which would not prove at all easy in 
working. Supposing that this particular train had been 
ordered to “ lie-to”’ till the storm abated, the passengers 
would have been put to great inconvenience, and the 
whole traffic of the line would have been disarranged. 
Of course, as it turned out, it would have been infinitely 
better, even in the interest of the Company, to face these 
inconveniences than to provoke the expense of various 
kinds which the fall of the bridge will bring with it. But 
when the memory of this calamity has died away, railway 
Officials will be very unwilling to inflict a large amount 
of annoyance on passengers on the improbable chance of 
@ bridge being blown down. Those who travel by land 
are less patient of such interference than those who travel 
by sea, and it will not be wise to assume that in the long 
ran they will submit with patience to be detained for a 
night by the side of the line rather than risk the passage 
during astorm. Ifa railroad is allowed to carry passengers 
across an arm of the sea, the Company should be compelled 
to make it morally certain that it can carry them safely. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON THE LIQUOR 
TRADE. 


HE speech which the Caancettor of the Excuequer 
delivered to the Exeter publicans on Tuesday night 

was one of those addresses which, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, are susceptible of rather opposite interpreta- 
tions. There were parts of it which might have been 


‘taken, and probably have been taken, as indicating an 


intention on the part of the Government to bring in some 
new measure of legislation directly framed to promote 
temperance. Such a phrase, for instance, as the following, 
“You have, I believe, the opportanity of co-operating in 
“ the promotion of measures which will to a great extent 
“ check and keep down the evil,” might, if it were taken 
alone, seem decisive on this point. But the burden of 
the speech was, on the whole, very different from this; 
and it was evidently intended as a consolation, not 
as a discouragement, to the licensed victuallers. Sir 
Srarvorp Norrucote seems to accept the existing con- 
centration of the trade in the hands of a few persons 
as an almost ideal arrangement with which no practical 
litician would think of quarrelling. He is anxious to 
eep improper persons out of it, to check the multiplication 
ined that 
his hearers saw nothing objectionable in this. The holders 
of an immensely profitable monopoly are seldom likely to 
object to any for shutting out fresh sharers, whether 
proper or improper, and excessive competition is certainly 
no more for a licensed victualler’s interest than it is for 
the interest of any other tradesman. To the hints which 
Sir Srarrorp threw out as to further regulation of the 


traflic by measures intended to assist the publicans in the 


good conduct of their establishments, it might have been 
thought that more exception would have been taken. 
But the common practice of sneering at the supposed desire 
of the licensed victuallers to pnt down drunkenness is not 
avery sensible one. It is clear that the drunkard is not the 
publican’s best customer, unless the general impression as 
to the evil effects of drunkenness is altogether erroneous. 
The drunkard (at least the publican’s enemies are never 
tired of asserting it) loses his health, his employment, and 
other conditions necessary to the earning of money re- 
gularly. If he does not earn money, he cannot spend it, the 
licensed victualling trade being honourably distinguished 
by its strict adherence to the ready-money principle. 
Besides this, the drunkard is a nuisance to other customers, 
brings the house into ill repute, and is in other ways, not- 
withstanding his absorbent tendencies, a bad bargain. 
There can be little doubt that the licensed victualler’s 
ideal is something not very different from Sir Starrorp 
Norrucore’s own. This would seem to consist in a close 
corporation of not very numerous members maintaining 
strict order in their houses, and selling ample but not 
exorbitant supplies of liquor to a regular and well-behaved 
clientéle of respectable customers, who would no more 
think of getting drunk than the average English gentleman 
of to-day thinks of getting drank on the contents of his 
own cellars. 

It is possible, however, that some people who are 
no fanatical enemies of the publican may demur a little to 
this official acceptance of an exceedingly artificial arrange- 
ment as something self-evident and axiomatic. Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore says confidently, You cannot allow 
“unrestricted competition in a trade of this kind,” and 
repeats the same statement in a good many different 
forms. At the same time he has equally little doubt 
that “a trade of this kind” is in itself a necessity, 
and only wants regulation and management. These two 
convictions, joining hands, seem to incline him to look 
upon the existing publican, licensed as he is and pro- 
tected to a certain extent against competition, as a 
kind of happy compromise, on a par with the many 
other happy compromises which adorn and support the 
British Constitution. Now we are inclined to think that 
the dismissal of the proposal of unrestricted competition 
with a brief “ you cannot have it” is a little too cavalier 
and offhand a fashion of treating a very complicated and 
a very grave question. “I believe, in those cases where 
“the attempt has been made,” says the CHanceLLor of 
the Excuerquer, “the result has been such as not to en- 
“ courage repetition.” The chief attempt—that at Liver- 
pool—was made under very unfavourable circumstances, 
and was not altogether one of pure and simple free-trade ; 
yet we believe we are justified in saying that the result 
converted not a few persons to the principle, if, as Sir Srar- 
FORD NortHcore says, it discouraged others. The truth is 
that the question in its present state is so complicated by 
social arrangements, by the private interests involved, and, 
last, not least, by the almost theological heat which 
has been imported into its discussion, that few ex- 
periments of the practical kind have much chance of 
getting fairly worked. The advantages o the free- 
trade system are, however, so obvious that, in default of any 
sufficient practical confutation, they certainly seem worth 
considering. The present system has the almost un- 
paralleled disadvantage of constantly creating fresh inte- 
rests, and of increasing, reducing, and altering old ones in 
the most capricious and irregular manner. There is 
nothing at all like it in any other trade or in any other 
department of administration. The CuHanceLior of the 
ExcHeQuer would reply that the liquor trade is like no 
other trade. But the danger of this argument is evident. 
The opponent of the trade has only to press the question, 
How is the liquor trade unlike any other trade? and it 
will be hard for his antagonist to devise in the long run 
- answer which does not amount to a condemnation 
of it. 

It might be rash to advocate free-trade in drink, because 
the embroilment of the whole question is so greatthat hardly 
any but fanatics would go to the point of advocating any 
single solution of it. But there seems to be something 
inconsistent in admitting that the Legislature ought to 
be constantly regulating the trade, and at the same time 
asserting that the arrangement which gives us a limited 
number of licensed traders is something sacred, and not 
to be touched. The combination may be satisfactory to 
the publicans ; but it does not foHow that it is satisfactory 
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to the public. The historical truth of the matter is that 
the licensing system, originated solely as a means of 
revenue, has, since the disturbance of the public mind on 
the question of drunkenness, been defended on an entirely 
different ground, which its inventors never dreamt of occu- 
pying. It is at least arguable that in the present state 
of public opinion a free-trade system would be the 
best for the purposes of good government, public health, 
and public morality ; that the present exceptional posi- 
tion of the public-house has a good deal to do with its 
least satisfactory characteristics can hardly be doubted. 
Having, beyond a certain point, no fear of competition 
before his eyes, the publican is not, like other traders, 


obliged to study the convenience and the interests of his. 


public. The very closing of his house during certain 
hours—a measure, no doubt, excellently intended, and, in 
some cases, salutary—often results in a rush being made 
to it as soon as it is opened again, by persons who, if it 
were always open, would, as likely as not, pass it by. The 
artificiality of the whole thing. in short, could hardly be 
carried further. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, however, seems 
enamoured of this artificiality, and would like, if possible, 
to make it still more artificial. It sometimes seems to the 
student of proposed reforms of this kind that we may at 
last (putting local option and permissive prohibition aside) 
come to a plan in which each ratepayer will be allowed his 
quota of alcoholic liquors during the year, and no more, 
like boys at some public schools. The opposite system of 
a perfectly free trade combined with stringent adulteration 
laws, and with police supervision to prevent disorder, may 
well seem attractive to some persons in contradistinction to 
these elaborate tinkerings. Nor will such persons, it is to 
be feared, be contented with the dictum that “they can- 
“not have ” what they want. They will say that the im- 
possibility is not shown ; that instances of a not wholly 
dissimilar system have existed, and do exist, without any 
bad result ; and that at any rate the plan deserves more 
trial than it has had. It is noteworthy that even Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore himself, despite his belief in the 
carefully regulated monopoly of the licensed victuallers, 
Jooks for improvement in the manners of the people 
chiefly to “the introduction of counter attractions and 
“ the influences which may be brought to bear on them.” 
These are means quite independent of the most elabo- 
rate system of licensing and regulating the sale of 
drink. To give people some other resort than squalid 
drinking-bars, and some other occupation than the con- 
sumption of heavy beer or fiery spirits; to teach them, 
as their so-called betters have been taught, that excessive 
drinking does not pay, are more scientific means for the 
prevention of drunkenness than the interposition of 
obstacles in its way, except at certain places, during 
certain hours, and for the pecuniary benefit of a certain 
number of persons. When these means have been satis- 
factorily brought to bear, the drink question will settle 
itself as far as any question affecting and affected by the 
idiosyncrasies of individuals can ever get itself settled in 
this world. Meanwhile efforts at the other end are doubt- 
less laudable, if not very promising; but it seems un- 
necessary to complicate a sufficiently difficult question yet 
further by postulating the limited and licensed victualler 
as a necessity of existence. 


THE RECENT FIGHTING AT CABUL. 


hg news which arrived last Monday, while thoroughly satis- 
factory, is only what reasonably might have been expected. As 
we endeavoured to show last week, there was no ground whatever 
for the pessimist and panic-stricken views which some of the news- 
seemed to take almost a pleasure in unfolding. Because 

eneral Roberts, as a matter of prudence, had thought proper to 
withdraw his troops from the extended position they occupied, 
and, in the absence of a distinct base, to concentrate in the en- 
trenchments which he found ready to his hand, that was no 
reason for supposing that the Afghans would immediately obtain 
the ascendant and show a degree of military spirit which they 
have never manifested before. The really unsatisfactory features 
in the case were the loss of the two mountain guns in the previous 
fighting, and the necessity involved in concentrating on 
Sherpur of giving up temporarily the occupation of the city of 
Cabul. The former was one of those minor catastrophes suffi- 
ciently explained by the nature of the ground on which the action 
was fought—a succession of what in England would be 
deemed mountain spurs, where the different detachments en- 
gaged were separated from each other and incapable of receiving or 
giving mutual support. Under such circumstances it would hardly 


be known to one detachment what was happening to those in its 
neighbourhood ; it is only from this consideration that it can be 
explained how it was that the guns, after having been lost, were 
not immediately re-captured. The temporary withdrawal from 
the city was unfortunate, because the uncertainty thereby given 
to our movements was necessarily calculated to embarrass 
those of the residents who were well dis towards us. 
The military governor of Cabul can hardly expect to be 
well served, if he is liable to enforced retirement within the 
cantonments whenever the country is “up.” But otherwise 
events appear to have favoured us, It could hardly have been 
expected that the enemy would make such a feeble opposition to 
the advance of Gough's brigade through the difficult country 
which culminates in the Lataband Pass, still less that th 
would be so foolish as to attempt a serious attack on Sherpur 
itself. That this attack was not made with any real deter- 
mination is sufficiently plain from the telegraphic account. 
The south side of the position is enclosed by a high wall and 
ditch, with a parapet, in rear of which comes the line of masonry 
barracks, more than a mile long, and with a musketry curtain on 
the roof, thus giving a double line of fire. The flat country 
beyond the cantonwent on this side is covered with gardens and 
enclosures, which appear to have been occupied that morning by 
the enemy, who kept up from them a desultory but innocuous fire 
upon our wall. On the east and west—the shorter—sides of 
the great rectangle which forms the position, the defensive works 
were not completed, and they were especially unfinished at the 
north ends, where they abut on the Bemaru heights, which 
enclose the position on the north. Here the line of defence 
may be said to be arbitrary, for a continuous range of villages and 
enclosures extends down the slopes of these hills, of which we 
had occupied some, and made a roughly entrenched line through 
them, leaving the rest to be occupied by the enemy. There 
was not time to clear away all the enclosures beyond our line, 
and so the assailants could come close up to it. Here, then, - 
there was a fair opening for attacking a garrison not better than 
or not so good as the assailants—for the advantage in such a 
case lies with the defenders. But the Afghans have never shown 
themselves at all on the same level as our troops, native or 
European, as witness the way in which the other day a small 
force at the Shuturgardan, without a single European except 
their officers, beat off an attacking party very much more 
numerous than themselves, although the entrenchments defended 
by our troops on that occasion were of the flimsiest cha- 
racter, At Sherptir the attack was made without much 
spirit. We hear, indeed, of reinforcements being sent from 
the reserves to the troops holding the Bemaru position. But 
this merely implies that the main body in reserve furnished 
supports to the points where the enemy began to develop their 
force, not that the first line was at all pressed. The slight loss 
suffered on the 23rd is significant on this point; and, indeed, as 
soon a8 Roberts found the assailants sufficiently advanced to give 
him a chance of getting at and punishing them, he went out with 
some cavalry and horse artillery to try to take them in flank. 
It was then a repetition of the old story ; the enemy, threatened 
in flank, began torun. It does not appear that they were severely 
punished ; the apocryphal stories always current on these occa- 
sions about the enemy concealing their loss by carrying off their 
dead and wounded must be accepted with reservation. 

So ended the attack on Bemiru; if it had ever had the smallest 
chance of succeeding, then clearly we have no business to be there 
at all, It is only because we are presumably invincible against 
such an enemy, when behind walls of any sort, that we are able 
to hold our own in such a country with our small numbers. 

The opposition made to the advance of General Charles Gough's 
brigade appears not to have been more persistent than the attack. 
on Sherpur; and, as for that displayed against our troops between 
Jugdulluk and Lataband, when we hear of an attack of two or 
three thousand men lasting all day and resulting in a loss of one 
Sepoy, we can form an opinion as to what must be understood by 


the expression. This sort of opposition is, however, sutficientl 
_ troublesome. These fellows gather on the hills, and althoug 
| they give way when pushed, only strong detachments can move 
_ about under such circumstances. Evidently the tribes on the line 
from Gundamuck through the mountains to Cabul will have 
to be brouyht to reason somehow, and if necessary chastised. 
We cannot be said to have proper occupation of the country until 
we hold all the strong points along the road unchallenged, and 
until our detachments can pass from one to the other without 
‘molestation. And this will no doubt be accomplished in time. 
We shall attain to the same state of security here as we have now 
through the Kyber—that is, it will be secure so long as itis held in 
great strength, and with the greatest vigilance. 

As we observed last week, the loss of men so far has been 
very moderate, testifying, among other things, to the skill 
with which they have been handled in action; but the loss 
in officers, although not large absolutely, has been dispro- 
portionately large, and the disproportion has been greatly in- 
creased during the week. In one skirmish, with a reported loss of 
only a single Sepoy, that excellent officer the Commandant of the 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, Major Thackeray, V.C., is dangerously 
wounded. And in a second action of the same sort the loss is 
again one Sepoy and an Artillery officer killed. This disproportion 
may be partly the result of that luck which plays so large a part in 


the affairs of war; but the great difference between the dress of 
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- the climate ifsevere is fortunately very dry, and the loss will in any 


the officers and the Sepoys has probably a great deal to say to it. | 
In general actions no aim, asa rule, is taken, but men fire away 
indiscriminately ; in this way only can the small proportion of hits 
to misses in great battles be accounted for: but in these protracted 
skirmishes on the hill sides, where every one is plainly seen, the 
officer can be easily distinguished ; while his duty requires him on 
such occasions to expose himself in an exceptional degree. 

The Cabul Valley itself is now clear, and ollicers whose 
business lies in the way of supplies or telegraphy or survey are 
probably now going about it as they did be/ore the late uprising— 
with no larger guard than a corporal and a couple of files, or an 
orderly trooper. Good progress had been made towards convert- 
ing the passage throngh the Lataband Pass into a road prac- 
ticable for all transport other than wheeled carriages. The 
earriage road is understood to be complete as far as Jellalabad, 
and from there to Gundamuck there are no great obstacles; and 
as that part of the country is comparatively low, there should be | 
no difficulty in continuing to work on this part of the line through 
the winter. Beyond that point the snow will make progress difli- 
eult. The hilly country held at present by Colonel Norman's 
force, from which so many telegrams have come during the week, 
is bitterly cold in winter, and any working parties employed there | 
will suffer greatly, even if they are so far unmolested as to render | 
the attempt to work at road-making through the winter 
possible. But with the spring we may expect to hear 
that this part of the line has been so far improved as 
to enable wheel carriages to get up to the Cabul plateau. 
Telegraph communication will probably be kept up through 
the winter, with perhaps occasional interruption. It will 
be true economy to push on road-making and the advance of the | 
railway within our own territories regardless of cost. It is only 
by means of good communications that the pacification of 
Afvhanistan is possible, if it can be accomplished at all. 

That it should be possible for a column only seventeen hun- 


* dred strong to go out into Kohistan already, and to accom- 


plish its errand of destroying Mir Batcha’s fort without oppo- 
sition, shows how quickly the late fermentation has subsidec. 
As to the general situation, we must not suppose that we lave 
seen the end of outbreaks, The Afzhans will not stop fight'ag 
merely because they have no chance of success, any more than sme 
people will give up wine because it is bad for them. ‘Their nature 
is to fight with some one, and the English naturally will! receive 
the greatest share of their attention. And very unprofitable | 
warfare it will be, with the loss of many valuable lives. Lut there 
is no reason to suppose that the combination against us will ever 
be more formidable again than it has been now—or, indeed, any- 
thing like so formidable. But because we are strong enouzh to put 
down any attempts to turn us out of the country till we chuose togo, 
it does not follow that there are not still difficulties to h- overcome. 
Just now the garrison of Sherptir will probably be usefully 
employed in strengthening their position. ‘There can be no harm 
in making it a far better position than it is already, and our 
tendency in India is usually to be much too careless in matters 
of this sort, and not to take precautions enough; and there is 
a great deal to be done in the way of sheltering the camp followers 
and horses and transport cattle. The camp followers, poor 
ereatures, are understood to be in a wretched plizht just now. 
They started with the troops from the Kurrum Valley without 
any warm clothing, and there has been no means of getting up a 
eonvoy of such necessaries since. The Shuturgardan has 
been closed by the snow, and communication with Jellala- 
bad has never been open for more than a day or two. 
The Sepoys and European troops are not too well provided 
either, but they have at least their great-coats and little tents; but 
the unfortunate camp followers are without either clothing or shel- 
ter. The mortality among this humble and useful, indeed most 
necessary, class last winter, in the advance on Candahar, is said to 
have been terrible ; but then the campaign had not been foreseen, 
and there was no time to make preparation. The same excuse cannot 
be pleaded now, and some more information is very much to be 
desired as to what is the exact state of the provision made 
on this head by the Indian Government, both for troops and 
eamp followers. The very last news from Cabul before the late 
uprising took the form of an appeai to the English public for warm 

othing for the garrison. Even if the English public had responded 
at once, the supply could not have been sent out soon enough ; but 
it would be thoroughly unreasonable and discreditable to the 
Indian Government, if it were necessary that its deficiencies 
should be supplemented by private charity. One thing was quite. 
evident when Roberts's force set out from the Shuturgardan—that 
it would have to winter i: Cabul. This was three months ago, so 
there has been ample time for the needful supplies of warm clothing 
to have been sent up to the front; and they should be now awail- 
ing the first convoy into Cabul. If this has not been done, the 
troops will undoubtedly suffer a good deal this winter, although 


ease be much less than often happens in an Indian cantonment 

from the summer heat: but the wretched camp followers—the 

ms and litter-bearers and servants—will die off like flies. 

ere is a very natural anxiety on the part of the public to know 
what the facts are on this head. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


O have seen the last of 1879 is something to be grateful for on 
the whole. In whatever mood we choose to look at it, the 
past year was sour and uvhappy. If we think of trade only as it 


| ailects the comfort and happiness of English families, we remember 


how 1879 began under the cloud of disgraceful financial failures, and 
how jor three-fourths of its course business remained in almost 
hopeless stagnation. It is one of the good omens for 1880 and 
the new decade that the explosion of the swindles which brought 
professed benevolence and pietism into discredit seems to have 
purilied the air and acted like that mythical phenomenon of the 
Lake district, the “ clearing showers.” We seem to begin the new 
year with some reason to hope that we have seen the worst of bad 
trade, and that even the commercial conscience has been awakened 
to a sense of the protitableness of honesty in the long run. 

The greater events of the year have been, or ought to have been, 


of a “tonic” quality. Till more serious wars and more heavy 


losses come to put the past out of remembrance, 1879 will 
be remembered with keen regret as a year of wars which, 
though successful, brought little glory with their many sorrows. 
Probably there are few people in England who did not 
heartily regret the circumstances which in South Africa made us 
employ the deadly engines of civilization on a frank, manly, and 
courageous set of savages. Ina fight with a European Power, a 
nation soon learns to detest its enemy, and to regard it as the 
embodiment of wickedness. Without some idea of this sort it is 
not easy to wage war with comfortable consciences. Our fathers 
had a holy hatred of France; when we encountered Russia we 
were sure that we were opposing a gigantic system of evil, and so 
far, war was not felt to be a moral misfortune. But neither 
English combatants in Africa, nor non-combatants at home, could 
manage to detest and abhor, nay, they could hardly even dislike, 
the Zulus. We all felt that war in this case was no sort of crusade, 
as old wars against despotisms or regicides seemed to be, but 
only a miserable game of chance and skill in which we happened 
to be engaged. ‘This feeling only increased the grief with which 
the country mourned for a thousand gallant soldiers, many 
of them lads, and for more than a hundred officers many 
of whom had just left the public schools, while there were 
even some that fell who would have been young among 
schonlboys. They all faced death with a gay courage, as they 
would have faced a charge at football, One rode alone 
into the midst of an unknown country and a barbarous foe. 


| Others shone in rescues of wounded men, in the face of over- 


powering numbers. One, who cast new glory on the ancient and 


| honourable name of Hamilton, actually silenced by the terror 


caused by his single valour the gun fired by the Afghan soldiery 
against the walls of the English Mission. We saw last year 
some distributions of honours which were rather too blatant in 
character, and almost partook of the nature of advertisements. 
Yet, in looking back on a gloomy and sorrowful year, the memory 
dwells with pleasure on the names of those who held the little 
house at Rorke’s Drift, and who defended the English Residency 
at Cabul, as staunchly as their grandfathers held the house of 
Hougoumont. It was one of the miseries of the past year, perhaps 
that which people ielt most bitterly, that a foreign guest of our 
army fell unaided among savages through the momentary 
absence of that uncalculating courage which was so often displayed 
in 1879. The death of Prince Louis Napoleon was an event 
that must have saddened every one not absolutely perverted by 
political passion. The last act of an extraordinary political drama, 
which had drawn for two-thirds of a century the eyes of the civi- 
lized world, ended as strangely as the career of Charles XII. The 
hope of the adventurous family fell as suddenly as fell that adven- 
turous king. The sorrows of a lady who has known the greatest 
vicissitudes of fortune became a matter of sincere domestic sym- 
pathy in England, as well as a topic for the effusions of the basest 
servility. Indeed the late year, with its many trials, did not find 
us a people who can accept misfortune with simplicity and 
dignity. A foreign observer said once, in very good English, that 
he “hated England because she was too d—d comfortable.” 
When, for any reason, we cease to be comfortable, and learn that 
we are subject to distress and disaster, there are scores of nois 

voices to discourse on the occasion ina most lugubrious whine. It 
is impossible to say how far the public lamentations represent a 
general despondency. If they do, this country has become too 
fond of crying and wailing, like the girl in the fable, over spilt 
milk and broken pots. Empires are no more kept together by 
commercial activity in the way of selling “sized” cottons and 
“realizing” large fortunes than revolutions are made with rose- 
water. We all trust that 1880 may be a much more fortunate 
year than 1879, that trade may improve, that the Boers may cease 
to trouble, that the Afghans may recognize their inability to cope 
with our arms, and that the sun may shine fair on heavy crops, 
gay garden parties, and “lively ” lawn-tennis and cricket 4 Aare 
But if we cannot have all we want, if we are obliged to make 
sacrifices and exertions, we may at least remember that other 
peoples also, “being men, have endured things not intolerable.” 
For all that human eyes can see, 1880 may be, like 1870-71, one 
of the solemn moments in the ages which try all nations as if with 
fire. The best public preparation for the year, whatever it may 
be, is the assumption of a stoical spirit and the disuse of political 
shrewishness. ‘These things would be worth purchasing, even at 
a heavier price in the way of experience than we have yet paid. 


The minor social phenomena of the past year have not been parti- 
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cularly encouraging to the optimist. In literature and art of every 
sort, for example, we have rather an empty record ; like the shield of 
Sir Tor, it is “ blank enough.” Writersand artists have, as a rule, 
repeated themselves, and furnished some not disagreeable matter 
for indolent discussion. There is no certain sign of the approach 
of that much desired and long-expected person, the new man of 
genius. His place is quite ready for him, and let us trust that he 
will take it in 1880. It is high time that some good original 
work were done, something more permanent than praiseworthy 
manuals, meritorious primers, and agreeable volumes of travel. 
Perhaps the stage was last year the most fortunate as well as 
the most fashionable of the arts. The Shakspearian revival was 
popular and praiseworthy. People await, some with pleasure, 
others with unconcealed dismay, the second advent of Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt and of M. Coquelin. 

There is some reason to hope that 1879 reached the low- 
water mark of cheap scandal-mongering. The social waters 
retreated at the command of some very cheap magicians, and 
revealed unlooked-for nastinesses. This is the most poetical way 
in which we can well say that society journals were sold for one 
penny. The consequences are fresh in the memory of all, and it 
is cheering to know that penny slander and scandal at least, and 
the lies and obscenity of the stupider craftsmen in the pandering 
trade, can be stamped out by the law. We even seem to detect 
signs of an abated interest in the reports of the doings of fashion- 
able women which are circulated by industrious touts. It would 


' be pleasant to believe that 1880 may be less prone to tattle and 


libel than was 1879. But it must not be forgotten that the habits 
of allanimals excite least interest in the season of hibernating. 
’Arries of all classes will probably pursue, with keen scientilic in- 
terest, the lovely ephemerze of the season in summer. As to libels 
—in which the past slanderous year was so rich—it is 
not unlikely that they have done their business. It is some- 
times found desirable, by drunken and indigent tramps in want 
of a shelter for the night, to call public attention to their 
existence by breaking the windows of some harmless tradesmen. 
Windows enough of the figurative sort have now, perhaps, been 
broken by libellous writers. The public and the police are quite 
awake to the existence of the class, and by the operation of 
economical laws the new year may be delivered from the scandals 
of the old. It was a reprobate, ill-humoured, unlucky year, worse 
than the old profligate who boasted that he “ had been known to 
be steady for weeks.” There were but few weeks in 1879 that did not 
bring news of 2 misfortune, rumours of war, of desolating storms, 
news of disgusting scandal, or tidings of the vilest murders and 
outrages. The most loathsome of these were the Euston Square 
and ltichmond “ mysteries,” and it is not very much to the credit 
of the police that 1880 finds the murderous centre of the former 


abomination a mystery still. The occurrence of such crimes is less | 


discreditable to society than the widespread interest which they 
generally excite. It would be too sanguine to hope that 1880 will 
lack its murders and its ‘“ sensations.” 

The end of the year finds the world’s stage cleared of many 
conspicuous figures. Probably more notorious or celebrated 
people have departed than there have been discovered new 
celebrities to fill their places. That of the Prince of Orange will 
long remain unoccupied ; at least it is unlikely that many royal 

rsons will think Paris well worth a crown, a life, and honour. 

he death of Lord Lawrence makes a great gap in the Anglo- 
Indian world, and the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari removed a 
man for whom it will be hard indeed to find a substitute. More 
familiar names and figures were those of Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Butt. The House of Commons is scarcely the same place without 
them, while literature seems altered in many ways by the deaths 
of Mr. John Blackwood, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and Mr. Dana. 
The world of art has lost an eminent historical painter in Mrs. E, M. 
Ward and in M., Viollet-Leduc, a learned and accomplished archi- 
tect and writer on architecture and other art subjects. Buckstone 
and Fechter have disappeared from the stage. Dean McNeil was 
a representative man in the Evangelical party in the Church; and 
Canon Ashwell, of a widely different school of opinion, has left 
his unfinished work to be given to the world by other hands. 
We are reminded that we are living in a new generation, studying 
a new page of the world’s history, when many of the old and 
strenuous actors have passed away. ‘“ Changed faces, other times,” 
seem to come with the beginning of a new decade, of which at 
least one hopeful omen is the success of English arms in the East. 
A new House of Commons will perhaps be one of the novelties 
of the year; but change is not always improvement. Will 
1850 soften the manners of Irish members or diminish the habit 
of bringing railing accusations? Alas! however Mr. Parnell may 
begin the new year, Mr. Bright has ended the old one in the 
manner of Hogarth’s controversy with Churchill. We must “ nurse 


_ ho extravagant hopes” in “ this so-called nineteenth century.” 


DR. RICHARDSON AND HIS WINE. 


IP IIE case of Dr. Richardson, as reported by himself in the 
current number of Macmillan’s Magazine, affords by far the | 
most persuasive argument in favour of total abstinence that has | 
yet been otfered to the public. Rewards and not punishments are | 
often, after all, the most powerful incentives to virtue. There are 
@ vast pumber of persons who are ready to scoff at the warnings 
of doctors, and who can even laugh to scorn the terrors of gout 


so long as they are left in peace with port wine of a certain age. 
Their rebellious spirits are neither subdued by the thunders of the 
temperance lecturer nor charmed by the alluring humour of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. They are, in fact, such hardened sinners that 
we doubt whether Dr. Richardson himself could tempt them to 
his ideal city, even though he should offer for their consumption 
water of a sparkling purity undreamed of even by the 
ruthless Corporation of Manchester. They have long ago 
taken their own precautions against the fearful creatures revealed 
to us by the microscope, and it may be questioned whether the 
modern researches of science have done more than strengthen 
their attachment to good wine. But even the worst of these 
offenders might, we think, be won over to the side of virtue by the 
contemplation of Dr. Richardson’s good fortune. If a famous 
cellar of old wine could be counted upon as the sure reward of 
abstinence, temperance would command a powerful following. 
For the suke of such an inheritance many of the staunchest advo-~ 
cates of alcohol would gladly take to water for awhile. Petitions 
in favour of the Permissive Bill would flow in from every side, 
and ruby-faced old gentlemen would vie with each other in 
favour of a cause which offers to its supporters such a pleasant 
reward. Even as it is, we may confidently look for a considerable 
increase in the number of teetotalers. Enthusiastic praise of milk 
and water will become a fashion with men of delicate and curious 
taste, for although there may not exist many cellars in the 
country so richly stocked as that of the late Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
every connoisseur of old wine will cherish the hope that to him 
also shall descend a like bequest of sack and Cyprus. 

In the meantime, the strange predicament in which Dr. 
Richardson unexpectedly finds himself cannot fail to cause a 
certain measure of anxiety to his friends. For the moment this 
excellent gentleman is completely surrounded by bottles and 
magnums of curious brands. He is hedged in on all sides: by a 
formidable array of subtle and alluring liquors, so that the hearts 
of his faithful followers must sink within them as they reflect 
upon the perils to which he is exposed. St. Anthony himse¥ 
was not more sorely tempted. Nor are there any of the knights 
in Spenser's poem who can be said to have encountered a 
more redoubtable foe. There is nothing, so far as we know, 
in the past conduct of Dr. Richardson which can he held to ex- 
plain the trial to which he has been suddenly exposed. For 
years past he has been known to the world as a blameless and 
energetic officer in the great temperance army, and by nothing that 
he has done can he be held to have deserved the sudden interposj- 
tion of avenging fate. What has befallen him only shows how 
idle it is to regard every individual misfortune as a special judg- 
ment. Without the slightest swerving from the path of virtue 
poor Dr. Richardson suddenly finds a cellar key thrust into his 
hands. Opening his letters one morning at breakfast, and dream- 
ing the while, as we may suppose, over that land flowing with 
milk and water to which he has given the title of Hygeia, he 
lights upon a communication from one of the executors of the late 
Sir Walter Trevelyan. From this brief note he learns, to his as- 
tonishment, that the deceased Baronet, bya codicil to his will, had be- 
queathed to him all the wines in the cellarsat Wallington. We know 
not to what spiritless cordial total abstainers have recourse to 
nerve them under the pressure of sudden trial ; but we may con- 
clude that the good Doctor, staggering under this unexpected mis- 
fortune, took a deep draught of some innocent vintage of Hygeia. 
Even the bravest man may be taken unprepared; and for a tee- 
totaler to be endowed without warning with the contents of a 
famous cellar is a fate that must command the sympathies of all 
tender natures. But Dr. Richardson, to do him justice, seems never 
for a moment to have lost heart. The letter arrived on the first day 
of the month of April, and for a while he did indeed believe him- 
self to have been the victim of a cruel joke; but in due time a 
parcel, containing the key of the cellar, arrived by registered post, 
and the poor Doctor was left to confront his destiny with all the 
courage he could command. Never, to be sure, was such a cruel 
testamentary blow more entirely unprovoked. Dr. Richardson 
and the late Baronet were almost total strangers. They had only 
met once or twice, and in public places, and, save for the virtue 
of abstinence, and a combined desire for the welfare of mankind, 
they would seem to have had but little in common. But the mere 
fact that the deceased was also a teetotaler renders this stran 
codicil only the more difficult to interpret. Why, it may . 
asked, should a humane abstainer seek to test or to strain the 
virtue of his brother? It was enough surely that one luck- 
less mortal should have passed a life of painful probation with 
the key of a magnificent cellar in his hand; it was searcely 
necessary that the burden ‘of temptation should descend upon 
other and more innocent shoulders. More innocent, because 
there is a certain fitness in the fact that Sir Walter Trevelyan 
should expiate the sins of his ancestors. To them belongs the 
iniquity of having stocked the vaults at Wallington with these 
curious vintages; but as neither Dr. Richardson nor his family 
had any part in the original crime, it was somewhat hard that 
he should be now compelled to suffer in the cause. It is very 
much to the Doctor's credit that he does not, as far as can be 
judged, harbour any resentment towards the deceased. THe would 
seem to accept in perfect faith the wording of the will by which 
the wines are directed to be “ applied to scientitic purposes,” and 
he now comes coutidingly before the public in the hope perhaps 
that his pitiful story may call forth some suggestion to guide bis 
conduct. 

At present the luckless legatee is apparently ignorant of ang 
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scientific purpose to which wine can be applied. That it can have | 
been intended to be drunk is of course out of the question, and | 
yet, short of drinking it, there would seem to be ro opportunity for | 
the exercise of scientific ingenuity. The waiter in David Copper- | 


field thought that table-beer could be swallowed with impunity if 
the head was thrown back, and if the draught was sufficiently 
deep. But Dr, Richardson is evidently not disposed to put faith 
in any such precaution. He denounces those pretended friends of 


the human race who have countenanced the notion that port wine | 
is good for neuralgia, and he has so far turned a deaf ear to all | 
propositions for the disposal of his bequest by way of con-— 


sumption. If he were not quite so firm upon this point, there 
would perhaps be a better chance of satisfying the wishes of the 
testator. Some one from among the «'ect could surely be found 


who would be ready to sacrifice himself for the good of the cause | 


in order to prove to an incredulous world that even the finest 
wines are no more than a noxious poison. The interests of 
science could not fail to benefit by the experiment. The patient 
would be submitted to the closest and most careful observation, 
and his changing symptoms as he was successively subjected to 
the influence of each curious wine would afford new material for 
a comprehensive history of disease. There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility that the experiment might not succeed. It, after all the 
varied contents of the cellar had been exhausted, the victim still 
survived, Dr. Richardson and his friends would no doubt be 
placed in a most humiliating position. But a good and earnest 
teetotaller might be trusted to know the right moment to succumb, 
leaving the scientific operator to point the moral of his fate. 
Unless Dr. Richardson accepts some such suggestion as this, it is 
diflicult to see how he can discharge the trust that has been 
confided to him. Merely to defend his own virtue against 
the insidious attacks of Malmsey or Tokay could not exactly 
be accounted a scientific achievement. So long, of course, 
as the wine remains in his possession, it must be regarded 
as a source of danger to the whole fraternity. For, although 
men of exceptional strength of will, like the late Sir Walter 
Trevelyan and Dr. Richardson, may pass through such an ordeal 
with unimpaired reputation, there is no sort of security that 
the contents of the cellar will not one day fall into the hands 
of some frailer creature. It is not every teetotaller who is to be 
trusted with the keys of a valuable wine-cellar, and we trust 
therefore that Dr. Richardson will not again run the risk which 
the deceased Baronet was rash enough to incur. It is impossible 
altogether to resist the conclusion that the late owner of the Wal- 
lington cellars was after all something of a humourist. The notion 
that Sir Wilfrid Lawson is the only comic genius subsisting entirely 
on water is perhaps unsound, and we can imagine Sir Walter 
Trevelyan grimly chuckling over his codicil, and picturing to him- 
self with awful merriment the eventual embarrassment of his tem- 


rate legatee. Never assuredly was a practical joke so gravely 
J P J y 


carried out, and a man must indced be a humourist who is con- 
tent thus to provide the material for posthumous laughter. Nor, 
short of the painful experiment we have already suggested, does 
any means occur to us by which Dr. Richardson can extri- 
cate himself from his ludicrous position. There is a story of 
a Royal Academician whose modest feelings were so shocked 


by the subject of a cartoon by Michael Angelo in the posses- | 


sion of the Academy, that he one day had the audacity to 
suggest that it should be sold. The inconsistency of such con- 
duct was too manifest to escape detection, and Dr. Richardson, 
although he is equally shocked at being the possessor of a 


cellar of wine, would never dream of allowing others to indulge | 


a taste which he denies to himself. What he desires, if we 
understand him, is to find some simple person willing to pay 
the full price for the wine on the express understanding that it is 
never to be consumed. If he realizes this innocent dream, he will 
apply the proceeds to some scientific research in which he “ might 
be usefully engaged.” But we would sugyest that at least a portion 
of the proceeds should be devoted to the erection of a temperance 
monument in which Dr. Richardson, balanced iike a skilful acrobat 
upon the apex of a pile of bottles, should be represented holding 
with resolute grasp the key of the Wallington cellars. 


LBEKKELEY CASTLE. 


“TT is a reverend thing,” remarks Lord Bacon, “to see an 
ancient castle or building not in decay ; how much more to 


see an ancient noble family which hath stood against the waves | 
and weathers of time?” Both these objects of reverence meet at | 


Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, and of eight important Norman for- 
tresses which formerly sentinelled the border of the Severn from 
Shrewsbury to Bristol, only Berkeley Castle now stands. The 
circumstances of the foundation of that stronghold are less open 
to dispute than the question of the first coming into England of 
the family who seven centuries ago built its principal walls. Were 
it not as difficult to get rid of a fiction as to grasp a fact we might 
be surprised that the Rev. J. H. Blunt, the historian of Dursley 
and its Neighbourhood, should have recently repeated the mythical 
statement that Robert VitzHarding, who erected the keep, was 
the grandson of a Danish King. To which King of Denmark 
Prince Harding claimed sonship does not appear, but it is ex- 
plained that the reason of the royal progenitor of the Berkeleys 
taking up his abode in Enzland was obedience to a national law 
that, to prevent a strife for the succession to the Crown, a 


younger son, which he himself was, should be sent into a foreign 
country. As the House of Denmark supplies no evidence of the 
descent in question, we may leave the matter in doubt, or we are 
open to accept the suggestion of the Rev. 8. Seyer, supported by 
Mr. Freeman, that, in the words of the latter, “Robert Fitz- 
Harding, the patriarch of the house of Berkeley, was son of a 
Harding whose name often occurs in Domesday and elsewhere, 
and grandson of Eadnoth the Staller, a man who, having been 
a great officer under Edward and Harold, passed after the 
Conquest into the service of William.” Even if as destitute of 
pedigree as Melchisedec, we have proof that Robert was an 
historical person. Among the muniments of the castle is 
an original charter by which Henry, Duke of Normandy, after- 
wards Henry II., grants to Robert, son of Harding, land at 
Berkeley for the yearly service of two falcons, and promises to 
build him there a castle according to his own mind (“ Et pepigi 
ei firmare ibi Castellum secundum voluntatem ipsius Rodbtt 
Robert engaging in return to be Henry's vassal. A second charter 
from : rince Henry confirms this grant for the additional service 
of a knight's fee, or, if preferred, a hundred shillings yearly. It is 
stated, moreover, by Gervasius (X. Script. I. col. 1358) that Henry, 
when a boy, was placed under the tutelage of Robert FitzHarding 


learning and conduct by a tutor named Matthews. This story has 
been questioned, it seeming the more suspicious from having 
been generally omitted by the medisyval chroniclers. The first of 
the charters, however, referred to above is dated at Bristol, and 
both are attested by the Abbot of St. Austin’s at that place. Also 
in acharter printed in Dugdale, which Henry II. granted to the 
Abbey of St. Austin’s, Bristol, the King speaks of that convent as 
one which in early life he had aided by his benefactiuns and pro- 
tection (“Quam inicio juventutis mew beneficiis et protectione 
coepi juvare et fovere.” Dugd. vi. 365). FitzHarding was the 
founder of St. Austin’s, and a fifteenth-century inscription over the 
existing Norman gateway aftirms that Henry II. was joint builder 
with him of that monastery. The association between the son of 
Harding and the son of Henry I. is therefore evident, and shows 
that the former was a man of consequence, if not a Royal Dane. 
Before Robert TitzHarding became owner of Berkeley, that 
barony belonged to Roger, Lord of Dursley, who was deprived cf 
his estate for his loyalty to King Stephen. To lessen the injury 
to the ejected lord, who had taken up arms in self-defence, Henry 
helped to arrange a marriage between Helen, daughter of Fitz- 
Harding, and a son of Roger de Berkeley; also between Alice, 
daughter of Roger, and Maurice, son of FitzHarding. The old 
Berkeleys then quietly retired to their manor of Dursley, where 
they died out in the male line in 1382, while the FitzHardings, 
with the lordship or honour of Berkeley in their possession, which 
| covered most of the hundred, took the surname of the estate, and 
continue to be one of the few families whose heads by male descent 
| have been barons of the realm by tenure or by writ (tenure having 
| fallen into disuse in the reign of Henry JII.) from the time of 
| Henry II. 
| Mr. G. T. Clark, in a recent examination of the castle, pro- 
| nounces the hallf-hollow circular keep, which is unusually large, 
| to be based on a Saxon mound fortification. For twenty-two feet 
of its height this important tower encloses a mole or column of earth 
which he argues was not likely to have been filled into the shell of 
masonry, holding rather that the Norman builder, finding a moated 
mount of suitable dimensions, adopted it for the solid core of the 
keep by building around it a revetment wall, as at Pontefract, and 
raising on the wall the present curtain. Placed at the extremity of 
a tract of land that suddenly drops from the southern walls of the 
fortress into a flat meadow which extends to the Severn, a mile to 
the west, the station was one of opvious importance against 
irruptions from the Welsh borders. After the batile of Deor- 
ham (A.D. 577) the whole valley of the Severn was delivered 
into the power of the West Saxons; and that Berkeley was an 
entrenched position against the Britons who had been driven to 
their hills across the Severn and Wye may be argued as well by 
Mr. Clark’s theory as by the fact stated by Smyth, the historian 
of the Berkeleys, that in his day (A.D. 1620) traces remained of 
an early mound and fosse. The positions that had formed the 
most available points of defence to the Saxons would naturally 
otier the same advantages to the Normans, for the Welsh were not 
less aggressive in the days of Rufus than in the days of Ceawlin. 
Entering the outer ward we are confronted by the western half- 
' round of the huge keep, which has the gateway of the inner ward 
attached to its southern face. Passing into the second court we 
find on the right the domestic apartments, which, though 
structurally Norman, are pierced with Tudor windows. In front 
are the great hall, buttery and kitchen, while on the left are the 
miscellaneous offices. All these buildings are attached to the 
Norman curtain, or buttressed outer walls of the castle, and are as 
skilfully designed for convenience as for security, while to enhance 
domestic privacy there are distributed within the halls and towers 
concealed apartments enough to form the architectural type of some 
Mysteries of Udolpho. Except on the north angle which is occu- 
pied by the shell keep, a feature that is in marked distinction from 
the usual massive rectangular tower, the external form of the 
fortress is a rude square of an average extent of sixty-seven yards 
on each face. The keep is about fifty yards in diameter, with walls 
eight feet in thickness. The exterior height is sixty-two feet, 
but one third of the shell being filled with solid earth, the access 
from the courtyard is by winding steps which land the visitor ona 
grass-plat twenty-two feet above the level of the wards. Here we 
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at Bristol, and during four years was there taught the arts of . 
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find practically a third court, the domestic apartments being on the | 


southern concavity of the keep against the inner gateway. Vroject- 
ing at irregular intervals from the exterior circuit are three 
segmental bastion turrets about twenty feet in diameter at the 
broadest parts. ‘Two of these towers are hollow downwards from 
the keep platform to two feet below the level of the wards, 
one of them being the ancient prison-hold. Into this black 
den, deeper than the Tullian dungeon and as noisome and terrible, 
were thrust some of the captives of King John when he, in 1216, 
seized the castle. Edward II. was immured in the guard chamber 
immediately over this fearful hole. The family banner is planted 
on what is known as the Thorpe Tower, which is a rectangular 
‘building, also like the bastions attached to the keep, but on the 
northern part of the circuit. The estate of Wanswell Court, a 


medizval house in the neighbourhood, was held: by the family of | 


‘Thorpe on the tenure of detending this tower. 

The Berkeleys have been men of war, though not illustrious 
warriors like the Talbots, Percys, and Howards. They have at 
least been more fortunate than some of these, none of the lineal 
barons having perished on the scatfold or on the tield of battle. 
This is the more remarkable because, while usually taking the 
side of the people in political movements, they have been active 
in treasons, rebellions, and regicidal conspiracies, as well as in 
‘domestic and foreign wars. Robert FitzHarding died a canon in 
the Augustinian abbey that he had founded, being the first and 
last monk of his line. Maurice, his son (vb. 1189), conceived less 
regard, and not unreasonably, for the monks whom his sire had 
favoured. Having dug a ditch on the north side of the castle, he 
encroached upon the adjoining churchyard, which his father had 
given, together with the church, to the black canons of St. Austin. 
This sacrilegious act so excited the brotherhood that until full 
restitution was made they spared towards the offender no divine 
anger short of excommunication, and that they threatened. The 
third lord, Robert II., was actually excommunicated by Innocent IIT. 
for siding with the barons against King John. Lis castle and all his 
lands were at the same time confiscated, and the revenues ordered for 
the ‘maintenance of the royal stronghold at Bristol. Some of his 
estates were afterwards restored to him, but not the castle and 
town of Rerkeley. These, however, were in 1224 given back to 
the family by Henry III., who accepted as hostages of fidelity two 
nephews of '*homas, the son and heir of the deprived lord, Thomas 
then taking possession of the castle. Maurice, the next in suc- 
cession, entertained Henry III. at Berkeley in 1256, at which 
period the “ household and standing domestical family consisted of 
200 persons and upward.” ‘The eldest son of Maurice was killed 
-at the jousts held at Kenilworth in 1279, which were celebrated 
-by Roger de Mortimer, who proceeded thither “‘ with 100 knights 
well armed, and as many ladies going before singing joyful songs.” 
Thomas, who succeeded, was at the battle of Evesham (1265), at 
the famous siege at Calaverock (1300), and likewise at the battle 
of Bannockburn (1313). Maurice ILL, the seventh lord, had the 
nearest approach to a violent end, being seized by Edward IL. and 
thrown into Wallingford prison, where he died (May 1326), for 
having taken part against the two Despencers. Thomas, his 
brother, the next of the line, also offended the King by harrying 
the lands of the same favourites. He was consequently sent to 
the Tower, whence escaping and being retaken he was immured 
in Pevensey Castle till his captivity was ended by the captnre of 
the King himself. While taking refuge at Tintern Abbey 
(October 14 and 15,1326) Edward had given the custody of 
Berkeley Castle to ‘thomas de Bradstone ; but the growing power 
of Isabella and Mortimer soon reversed the act. Within the next 
twelvemonth the wretched monarch made lis own awful ac- 
quaintance with the towers of Berkeley. Ile was committed to 
the custody of Thomas de Berkeley, who had an allowance of 51. 


.a day for his expenses, the castle steward’s accounts of the time 
showing that the two sums of 7ool. and 500/. were received from the 


Exchequer for the maintenance of the King and his attendants dur- 
ing his whole imprisonment. But Lord ‘Thomas showed too little 
resentment for his own injuries, and, being thought to treat the 
Royal prisoner too gently, he was commanded to deliver him, 
together with the castle, to Lord Maltravers and Sir Thomas 
“Ser Thomas Berkeley,” says Capgrave, “ had the 
keeping of him a month, and treted him ful worsebipfully ; and 
Ser John Mauntravers had the keping of him two othir month, 
and treted him ful ongentyly. The queen sent him pleasant 
giftes, and clothis ful precious; but sche wold not se him. Sche 

tended that the lords would not suffer her.” This pore of 

pgrave seems to be the basis of the powerful death-scene in 
Marlowe's Edward II.,a drama which, at least in this part, is 
grounded on a careful study of the historical facts. The room in 
which the foul deed was committed which gives the castle its 
tragic celebrity was doubtless the chamber over the dungeon, 
and not the guard-room to the entrance of the dungeon 
keep, as generally received. The former view is supported 
by Mr. Grantley Berkeley, who has judiciously argued the 
point. The fretted marble tomb of the murdered monarch 
in St. Peter's Abbey—now the cathedral—Gloucester, is a 
shrine for a saint, and indeed to the monks Edward proved the 
Thomas & Becket of the West, the oblations of pilgrims in the 
course of fifty years at his sepulchre being enough, it is stated, 
to have rebuilt the church, had the work been needful. The his- 
torical parallel between the end of Edward II. and that of Darnley, 
whose weakness was their ruin, lasts beyond the murder in both 
cases, Before a month from the assassination of her husband 
Mary Stuart was amusing herself with archery at Lord Seton's 


with Bothwell and the other noblemen who were chief 
accomplices in the tragedy. So in the Berkeley Household 
Accounts (as supplied by Mr. J. H. Cooke, F.S.A., the present 
land steward) there is an entry of 31s. 1d. for the expenses of 
the red-handed Thomas de Gournay going to Nottingham to 
inform the Queen of Edward's death, the gentle Mortimer being 
no less pleased than under like circumstances was Bothwell at a 
later day to hear that the deed was done. Lord Berkeley was 
tried, but finally acquitted of complicity in the murder of the 
King, and lived to serve with his son Maurice in the battle of 
Crecy and Poictiers. 

Thomas LV., the tenth Lord Berkeley, figures in Shakspeare’s 
Richard II, where he is represented as meeting Bolingbroke 
and Northumberland on his own territory, whither they had 
come over the Cotswold trom the North after the landing at 
Ravenspur of the King that was to be. The Duke of York 
was already at Berkeley, awaiting, Ilvllingshed tells us, the 
arrival there of Bolingbroke, “whom when he perceived that 
he was not able to resist, on the Sunday after the feast of St. 
James, he came forth into the church that stood outside the 
castle, and there communed with the Duke.” In the existing 
church, a rich example of Early English architecture, Richard’s 
doom was sealed. With the Duke of York, the same historian 
asserts, were the Bishop of Norwich, and Lords Berkeley and 
Seymour; with the Duke of Lancaster, Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Cauterbury, the Abbot of Leicester, the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, the Baron of Greystoke, the Lords 
Willoughby and Ross. Though Hollinshed has neglected to 
mention the presence of Hotspur, Shakspeare has remembered 
the historian’s previous statement that Harry Percy, together 
with his father, had joined Bolingbroke in the North. The poet, 
however, takes the liberty of making Percy and Lancaster meet 
for the first time in their lives at Berkeley. On their greeting 
the latter thanks his “gentle Percy” for his tender of service, 
and promises to remember hii as his “fortune ripens.” In 
Henry 1V. (First Part, Act I. sc. iii.) Hotspur, who had become 
that King’s enemy, recollects the whole scene, but affects to forget 
the place of its occurrence, except that it was in Gloucestershire. 
Northumberland suggests that it was “at Berkeley Castle ”:— 

Hotspur. You say true, 

Why what a candy deal of courtesy 

This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
Look— When his infant fortune came to age. 
And—Gentle Harry Percy; and Aind Cousin. 
O the devil take such cozeners. 


The marriage of Thomas, fourth of that name, to Mary, 
daughter and heir to Gerard Warren, Lord Lisle, occasioned a 
remarkable family feud, which finally resulted in a sanguinary 
battle between the female and the male representatives of the race. 
His only child was Elizabeth, wedded to Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick; who, on her father’s death in 1417, set up a 
claim to the castle and all the connected manors, in which asser- 
tion she was of course supported by her husband. The collateral 
heir by entail was James, the son of James the brother of the 
late lord, who in 1420 besieged the castle in order to oust the 
usurping Earl and Countess of Warwick. In alternate successes 
and reverses on either side the castle was several times taken and 
retaken, while the town of Berkeley was half destroyed. At 
length—in a later generation, 1469—the young Viscount Lisle, 
the last of his line, challenged William, Lord (the twelfth) 
Berkeley, to fight with their retainers on Nibley Green. At 3un- 
rise on the 20th of March the combatants met to the joint number 
of over a thousand strong, the rude miners having poured from 
Dean Forest to assist Lord Berkeley. While lifting his vizor Lord 
Lisle was shot in the face by an arrow aimed by one Black Will, a 
forester, and was finished by a dagger stroke. This caused the 
rout of his followers, but not an end of the contention, at least in 
a legal form. 

A later attempt in another way to dispossess the Berke- 
leys of their principal estate was made by Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, who had already secured Wotton, one of their 
manors. Leicester persuaded the Queen on her western progress 
in 1573 to hunt Lord Henry Berkeley’s red deer in the castle 
park. Berkeley at the time of Elizabeth’s visit was designedly 
absent, which perhaps caused the more wholesale destruction 
of his game, twenty-seven stags being killed in one day. Soon 
after her departure information through the favourite reached the 
Queen that Lord Berkeley had shown strong feelings of resent- 
ment at the wanton outrage on his preserves, which so affronted 
her that she sent a message to him to be careful of his 
words, for that the “same earl” who had plotted inst his 
deer might plot also against his castle and his head, to the former 
of whieh he had taken great fancy. On the whole, the Berkeleys 
had little reason to say “God save Queen Elizabeth,” a fact of 
which Elizabeth herself was not unconscious, Lord Henry 
Berkeley married the sister of Thomas Howard, Earl of Norfolk, 
and soon after the execution of the latter Lady Berkeley presented 
a petition on her knees to Her Majesty, who replied, “No, no, my 
Lady Berkeley, we know you will never love us for the death of 
your brother.” 

We get some idea of the stately household of this Lady Berkeley 
from a code of rules, A.D. 1601, “ set down by my lady to be ob- 
served by the gentlemen” of the household, which is printed in 
the Fifth Report of the Historical Commissioners. These direc- 
tions were to remain in the care of the gentleman usher, “ that 
every one of the gentlemen may at any time resorte to the gentle- 
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man usher, and such as can rede may here see from time to time 
what those orders bee.” Among the usher’s duties was to see that 
the yeomen in the summer-time trimmed the chimneys “ with 
grene bowes and the windows with herbs and swete flowers, and 
the chambers strowed with greene rushes.” If any visitors to the 
family were present, even one only, the gentleman usher and his 
co-mates were to wear their livery coats and to “kepe moste in 
the dyning chamber to make show of themselves both for the 
houor of my lord and me.” No stranger was to be entertained at 
the castle * under the degree of an esquier of an hundreth pounds 
a yere of inheritance at the least.” One regulation was that none 
of the waiting gentlemen were to go out of the castle after nine at 
night. 


Every ruined or injured building in the kingdom, whether mo- | 
| every man to have his own tastes. 
| man discovers his worth and gives himself airs accordingly. He 


nastic or military, seems stamped with the name of Cromwell; 
and a touch of his finger is to be seen in a large gap on the 
north side of the keep of the present fortress. Both the castle 
and the church outside the castle walls were garrisoned for 
the King, under the command of Sir Charles Lucas. That oflicer, 
on being summoned (September 23, 1645) by Colonel Rains- 
borough, replied he would eat horsetlesh, and, if necessary, man’s 
flesh, before he would yield. He ate neither; but he did better— 
he yielded when it was useless to withstand. The church was 
first forced by the enemy, and forty men were killed. This important 


outwork having failed, and the besiegers beginning to plant their | girls a y 
| girls in the ball-room. Except to dancing men and bachelors, 


ordnance from the church roof, which commanded the area of the 
castle, the Governor sounded a trumpet for parley. Terms being 
arranged, five hundred horse and foot marched out from the gates, 
eleven pieces of ordnance and six months’ provisions falling into 
the enemy’s hands, 

Since the Rebellion the castle has been as secure as a church 
from outward molestation; though, like a church in the larger 
sense, it has not been without its internal dissensions. The famous 
“ Berkeley Peerage Case” need not, however, be noticed here. 
There are better things toremember. The Berkeleys have been 
the great church builders of the West, and their heraldry is 
emblazoned in the windows of literally a hundred ecclesiastical 
buildings which they have erected or benefited. The expensive, 
though judicious, restoration of the fine Early English church 
of Berkeley shows that the present Baron Fitzhardinge has some 
of the ecclesiastical spirit of his ancestors. 


TWO NIGHTS AND A BALL. 


WE are inclined to think that those clergymen are most 
popular who preach a great deal about “ fultilling the duties 
of our station,” which is currently interpreted to mean having as 
much fun as we can and entertaining as much as we can afford. The 
faithful devotees of this school of thought are chiefly occupied at 
this seasou of the year in fulfilling engagements at country houses 
for two nights and a ball, or receiving their friends for the same 
time and object. Nor are their labours in the pious fulfilment of 
these duties by any means light, their unwearying activity being 
only equalled by the length of their sleepless vigils. Their 
dietary, if not exactly ascetic, is decidedly severe and trying; and 
they do not flinch from sacrificing their health in the good cause, 
although they may not be specially addicted to bodily morti- 
fication. 
The primary difficulty in paying a visit to a friend’s house for a 
couple of nights and a ball is to get there. At such times it is 
unusual for one’s host to send to meet one; and, as a rule, the 
larger the house the less likely is one to be conveyed there in the 
carriage of its owner. In country places there is often but one 
ball a year, and then every available house is filled for it. The 
consequence is that every fly in the neighbourhood is ordered 
several times in the day, and that there is generally consider- 
able confusion about these orders. It often happens that only 
two flys appear at a station to take to their destinations three 
married couples, with their maids, footmen, and piles of luggage, 
and perhaps a couple of bachelors. If they all happen to be going 
to the same house, even if everybody and every package cannot be 
‘conveyed in one journey, there is nothing but civility and unselfish- 
ness; but when the travellers are bound for different quarters, 
there is sometimes a polite wrangle about the right toa fly. In 
nine cases out of ten, one of two things happens on arriving at a 
country house. One either gets there too early and has to endure 
the agonies of boredom of a very aggravated type for two or three 
hours before dressing time, or else one arrives ina bustle and a hurry 
a few minutes before the dinner hour. In the latter case there has 
been scarcely time to get warm and rested after acold journey, and 
to eat one’s dinner, be'ore the word is given that it is time to start 
for the ball. After dinner, and a glass or two of wine, most men 
are less inclined to bestir theniselves and turn out of a comfortable 
house than at any other moment of the day, and a long cold drive 
in a tightly tilled omnibus is scarcely conducive to digestion or 
good spirits. On reaching the scene of dissipation we part with 
our great coat and hat, not without misgivings as to when, if ever, 
we three shall meet again, and we tind ourselves among a number 
of men struggling into kid gloves. But the plunge must be made, 
and we must enter the ball-room appearing blithe and gay, and 
concealing every semblance of a wish to be elsewhere. We are, 
- it were, under orders to be happy, so we must make the best 
of it. 


This is the season of the year specially devoted to the being © 


| her.” 


and untiring skill ? 
| lead eligible bachelors into temptation by arranging quiet rooms 


| protest against this new custom. 


commonly known as “ the dancing man.” Heis sought after by 


eager hosts and hostesses in all directions. Every post brings him 
several tempting invitations. He is fed upon the best of food and 
the driest of champagne. He shoots tame pheasants by day and 
dances with beautiful and other women by night. What good 
does the best education do for a man unless he can “dance 
divinely,” as young ladies put it? What arts and sciences obtain 
for a man so many invitations or so much popularity? Cull the 
dancing man a conceited puppy, if you will; but have your more 
intellectual pursuits procured you so many visits to great houses or 
so much champagne as the nimble aitics of this creature whom 
youdespise? Itisall very well to cry, “ Away with the great houses 


| and the dry champagne”; but, if you do not care for these things 


the dancing man does; and in a free country we must «low 
At this season the dancing 


thiuks nothing of keeping a countess waiting a week for an answer 
to an invitation, in hope of being invited by a marchioness. Let 
him marry, and he will soon find that his charming society 
will not be nearly so much sought after. Next to the dancing 
men the most necessary person in a party for a ball is a 
beauty. Professional beauties are treasures to which but few 
aspire, and there are different opinions as to their desirableness in 
a country house; but most people like to have one or two pretty 
girls among their guests who may be spoken of as the prettiest 


beauties are apt to be a bore. At a country house at which we 
were lately staying, we heard one guest on arriving ask a friend 
whether he had seen a very handsome girl who was one of the 
party. “ Yes,” replied he, “i saw her at the station, and perceiv- 
ing at once that she was a beauty, I lost all further interest in 
There is one advantage, however, about a beauty, which is 
that, if one asks her to dance, she is pretty certain to be 
engaged. 

One of the first ceremonies of a country ball is the weighing 
anchor of the chaperons. They like to be near “ nice people,” 
and they sometimes find considerable difficulty in steering them- 
selves into favourable positions, There are parts of the room, 
too, where the elderly gentlemen congregate, and throughout the 
evening there are usually one or two clusters of wicked young 


; men who ought to dance but will not do so. Why they have 
| come to the ball at all it would be hard to say. 


Was it for 
this that their hostesses angled for them with such consummate 
Many givers of private balls in the country 


with newspapers and magazines. A certain hostess, on returning 
to her house, appeared to derive little or no gratification from the 
assurance of one of her guests that he had never enjoyed a ball 
so much in his life before. This guest had spent the entire even- 
ing, except when at supper, in a small room, lighted only by 
reading-lamps, perusing the best-known monthlies and weeklies. 
The ostensible object of ball-going is, however, to dance, and 
not to indulge in literature; nor can it be said in these days that 
the exercise of dancing is much neglected. Twenty years ago 
people walked through quadrilles and lancers, and slid gently when 
they waltzed or galloped. In fact, dancing was reduced to the 
merest form, and the slightest approach to dancing, in the old- 
fashioned acceptation of the word, was regarded as extremely 
vulgar, if not absolutely barbarous. It was ail very well for naked 
savages or servant-girls to caper and pirouette, but such perform- 
ances were perfectly inadmissible in polite society. The first inno- 
vation on this happy state of things was the introduction of what 
are known as “sixteen-lancers.” At first there was considerable 
It was argued that, although 
permissible at small private dances, such a riotous performance 
was quite unsuited for a public ball. But what was this riotous 
dance compared to the sixteen-lancers of the present day, whether 
in public or private? If there was one thing that was con- 
sidered more intensely vulgar than another, fifteen years ago, 
it was a polka. People in society would scarcely have dared 
so much as to mention its name, It is now one of the most 
popular dances at a country ball. After all, the most vulgar old 
polka was comparatively inoffensive. The dancers hopped about 
energetically, it is true, but their action was rather perpendicular 
than horizontal ; now, on the contrary, they jolt about on a plane, 
with a spasmodic and eccentric motion. It is considered decorous 
to bound backwards from one end of the ball-room to the other 
with a series of hops, skips, and jumps. If the hands of a pair 


.of dancers are forced into the face of an unfortunate lady, 


it is an accident that does not even require an apology, and 
if tender corns are trodden upon and dresses torn, it is all a 
recognized part of the entertainment. The climax of modern 


' dancing, however, appears to be attained in the Highland Schot- 


tische, a dance hitherto unknown in Scotland. The principle of 
this performance is as follows. The couples spring about in a 
wild polka, and whenever the spirit moves them, they separate 
and hop about on their own account until they feel inclined to 
dance tovether again. In order to enliven the proceedings still 
further, yells and hoots are given at irregular intervals by the 
dancers. We do not know whether it is attributable to the rage 
for “ culture” at the present time or to the inerease in the number 
of intellectual publications; but from some cause or other country 
balls have in many cases degenerated into romps which would not 
be tolerated in a servauts’ hall, and could scarcely be exceeded by 
an Indian war-dance. 

We must not omit to mention an incident without which a ball 
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would be considered slow. When a waltz or polka is at its full 
violence, a lady’s train becomes entangled in a gentleman’s legs 
and ties them together. As he is dancing at full speed, the upper 
part of his body is propelled forward while his legs remain 
stationary, bound up in muslin, and down he comes, in all proba- 
bility dragging his partner with him. It is not unlikely that the 
owner of the dress which has been the cause of all the mischief 
will be pulled down also, It may be some relief to turn away from 
such scenes and take an old lady into supper. Having already sat on 
the same seat for a couple of hours, and baving still some three 
hours to endure on her perch before leaving the ball, she will feel 
it a great relief to go to the supper-room for five or ten minutes. 
Give her lobster, jelly, and champagne, and she will dream, let us 
hope, of your charity. When the supper-room is full there is more 
leisure to obserye the varieties of style adopted by the dancers. 
One man waltzes with his head in the air, and much the expression 
worn by a dog when he is howling at the sound of music. Another 
has a bend in the middle, which looks as uncomfortable as it is 
ungraceful. One genuflects at every turn, and slides out one of 
his feet as if to trip up rival dancers. An even more dangerous per- 
former works his left hand up and down as if it were a pump- 
handle, A tall man with a top-heavy kind of stoop leans over his 
partner like a great hen taking a chicken under her wings. One 
man holds his partner as if he were afraid she would slip from his 


asp; While another looks us if he wished he were rid of his | I v 
_ ' from the masterful loyalty of their Arab subjects, were glad to 


argain, It is as the ball-room becomes gradually empty that the 
most furious dancing begins, and when only tiree or four couples 
are left, their movements more resemble gymnastics or acrobatic 
feats than dances. 

After a long and weary drive home in the dark, and another 
supper, most people are glad to go to bed, but there are generally a 
few men of the party in a country house who will adjourn to the 
smoking-room for an hour, even at four or five o'clock in the 
morning. When your short night is ended, you have to make a 
choice of evils. 
through a protracted breakiast, lasting an hour or more, as one 
person after another appears, and if you are iate you will find 
lukewarm food and weak tea. There is probably shooting or 
skating on the day's programme for those who are thus inclined, 
and you may get what is known as a “gun-headache,” if you 
have not already got one, or you may get a fall on the 
ice to stiffen your limbs, if they are not already stiff from 
dancing. The heaviest part of the day will be from five o'clock to 
seven, and you will be sorely inclined to sleep when the dressing 
gong is sounded. There is a want of effervescence about the 
dinner. The host looks tired, the hostess is out of humour, 
because her bachelors have not shown the attention to her young 
ladies which she had hoped for, the funny man has been snubbed, 
and has relapsed into a surly silence, and the beauty has got a cold 
in her head. It will be lucky if no attempt is made to revive the 
drooping spirits of the party by a dance (which may keep every- 
body up for the greater part of another night), or by some 
impromptu acting, or practical jokes. 

Altogether, when the carriages, with the luggage upon their 
tops, come to the door on the morning after the second uight, we 
feel a certain sensation of relief, although of course we have all 
“enjoyed ourselves immensely.” We may be mistaken, but it 
flashes across our mind that our host and hostess seem even more 
pleased at our departure than they were at our arrival, aud that 
they and their servants will be very glad to see the last of the 
party of guests who came to them for two nights and a ball. 


A TURKOMAN POET. 


HE Russians have recently discovered to their cost that the 
Turkomans are not to be despised as strategists any more 
than as warriors. A Hungarian Professor is disposed to add to 
this the further discovery that they are not unworthy of literary 
respect. There is nothing specially improbable in the existence of 
a true love of poetry and the attainment of excellence in the divine 
art among a semi-barbarous people. The example of the ancient 
Arabs, who would beguile the long hours of their forays with the 
composition of lyrics which no later writer in the Arabic tongue 
has ever equalled, is sufficient to show this, even if all study of 
early civilization did not lead to the same conclusion. The reason 
why we have hitherto heard next to nothing of Turkoman poetry is 
to be found partly in the fact that the Turkoman language has not 
yet attained the dignity of a literary instrument—they have but 
one book, and that essentially foreign, a translation of the Russian 
Bible—and partly in the small number of the travellers who have 
penetrated to their homes by the Oxus and have been in a position 
to gather up their oral compositions. So little has reached us of 
the tongue of these nomads that it is still diflicult to assign to it 
its true place among the sister dialects of the great Turkish family. 
Probably Professor Vambéry’s recent contribution to the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society is the most important record of Tur- 
koman speech that we possess. 

It is not, however, surprising that so little is known of the lan- 
guage when we remember the darkness that broods over the his- 
tory of this remarkable people. Yomuts and Giklens, Chaudars 
and Imrailis, have dwelt from time immemorial in the steppes to 
the east of the Caspian; while Sariks and Salar and Kara Turko- 
mans inhabited in the ninth century, if not their present ranges, at 


least the neighbouring steppes, between Balkh and Anjoi; and _ 


If you come down early you will have to sit | 


both divisions are alike called “the Ghuzz” by contemporary 
writers. The Chinese historians call them “ barbarians of the 
mountains,” and the trouble they caused from time to time to the 
Celestials would warrant a more opprobrious title. “Two 
thousand years be/ore Christ,” says De Guignes, “ we obtain our 
first glimpse of this people, living in tents pitched upon carts, and 
moving in their travelling houses along the banks of rivers and 
over the plains which promised to furnish the best pasture for 
their flocks.” ‘The next fifteen hundred years are very barren in 
information about the Turkomans, but whenever they do appear 
they preserve their old characteristics unchanged. Without cities, 
ignorant of all commerce, they lived by plunder, and amused them- 
selves by the chase. We read only of raids across country, burn- 
ings, pillagings, harryings. arly in the eighth century, when the 
Mohammedan conquests were pushed over the northern frontier of 
Persia, these nomads gained a wider celebrity, and we become 
better acquainted with them. The Arab conquerors were deeply 
enamoured of the fair girls of the Turkomans who fell into their 
hands as slaves. At a much later time the amorous Hafiz, in one 
of his lyrics, extols the beauty of a Turkish girl of Shiraz:— 
I would give for the black mole on her cheek 
All the riches of Samarkand and Bokhara, 


The men were strong, hardy, courageous fellows, of an over- 
awing stature; and the Khalifs of Baghdad, who were suffering 


surround themselves with a body-guard formed from the stalwart 
ranks of the Turkomans. No step could have been less judicious. 
The soldiery soon won the detestation of the populace and the dread 
ofthe Khalifs. They would ride at full gallop through the narrow, 
crowded streets, trampling down all whom they encountered—old 
men, women, and children indiscriminately. The complaints of the 
Baghdad citizens, and the frequent risk of street brawls, induced 
the Khalifs to transfer their capital to Samarra; but the relief of 
Baghdad was counterbalanced by the heightened misery of the 
Prince of the Faithful, who now tound himself at the mercy of his 
body-guard. 

The Turkomans now became supreme; they proclaimed and de- 
posed Khalifs, murdering them now and then with every ingenuity 
of tortuze, or blinding them and then consigning them to the doubly 
dark misery of an Oriental prison ; they sold the khalifate to the 
highest bidder; they massacred the townsfolk, and pillaged a 
famine-stricken country. Major Osborn has told the story in his 
pleasant, garrulous way, in his Islam under the Khalifs of 
Baghdad. At last they were swept away by a giant wave of 
their own people. The Seljuks, who had been allowed pasture 
land beyond the Oxus by the North-Persian dynasty of the 
Siminis, and had made themselves very useful to their lords in 
their constant frontier wars, were allowed by Mahmud of Ghazna, 
the celebrated iconoclastic invader of India, to cross the Oxus. 
This fatal permission put an end to the dynasty of Mahmidd, and 
brought about an invasion of the whole of the Eastern Moham- 
medan Empire. The Seljuks, after a short stay about Merv, swept 
in hundreds of thousands over all Persia and Afghanistan, put 
an end to the tyranny of the Khalif’s body-guard, and, becoming 
Moslems, received the respectful blessing of the spiritual chief him- 
self, snatched Syria from the Fitimis, and Anatolia from the Em- 
peror, and reared the black flag of the Abbisis on the walls of 
Jerusalem. It was only for a short time that so universal a sove- 
reignty could endure; the Empire which under Melik Shah 
stretched from Kashgar and the Punjaub to Niceea and the Medi- 
terranean, soon split up into fragments. A branch of the Seljuks 
of anti-crusading fame held Roum, or Anatolia, for two centuries 
and a half, till the beginning of the fourteenth century, when they 
were succeeded by a kindred dynasty, that of the modern 
*Othminli Turks, with whose language, both in grammar and 
phonology, the speech of the Turkomans of the Steppes presents 
many close analogies, It is a curious link in the history of the 
Fastern question. The Turks of Constantinople are the kindred 
and successors of a dynasty which came straight to Anatolia 
from the steppes where their kinsmen are now bailling the Russian 
army. 

Dut not in language only is there a resemblance between the 
Ottoman Empire and the Steppes of the Turkomans. The author 
of The People of Turkey describes the hostility that ever exists in 
Turkey between the respectable orthodox “ Ulama,” or Doctors of 
the Law, and the irresponsible, heretical, and altogether pernicious 
Dervishes; and Professor Vambéry says that a similar enmity 
is found in the Steppes of the Caspian, which are traversed by 
numerous bodies of dervishes, sent forth from Bokhara, the focus 
of religious fanaticism in Central Asia. In these wild regions 
and among these unlettered nomads, no less than in Europanizing 
Turkey, these zealots and ascetics find no little favour with the 
folk; and the most popular of the “ Ulama ” might reasonably envy 
the reputation and influence acquired by their rivals. Especially 
powerful did these dervishes become when they united the gift of 
song to their spiritual qualifications; the prophetic bard is more 
respected than either bard or prophet singly; it is felt to be 
convenient, or at least agreeable, to get your poetry along with 

our preaching, and quite recently a well-known Broad Church 
uminary has given his support to this view. Few dervish poets 
attained to so high a renown in the eighteenth century as Mach- 
dumkuli, whose verses Professor Vambéry has edited. He had 
the good fortune to belong to the Giklen tribe, which ranged the 
rich country of Upper Georgia, and added to its comparative ease of 
life a decided passion for poetry. Its Troubadours (Bachshis) 
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were the most gifted among all the tribes; and whenever they 
were seen approaching an encampment, staff in hand, and two- 
stringed dutara hung from the neck, the folk turned out to welcome 
them with transports of enthusiasm. Wherever they wandered, 
over all the country on the left bank of the Oxus, and in northern | 
Persia, where they acquired a certain refinement unknown to 
most of their kindred, they were sure of a delighted audience. 
Whatever they said was of more account than the words of all 
the holy divines, and even than the Koran itself. To their credit 
it must be said that they used their powerful influence for good, 
and endeavoured to improve the moral principles of their particu- 
larly dishonest congregations. Their poetry was filled with the 
spirit of that mystical phase of Islam which we know by the name 
of Sufism, and which is so marked a characteristic of Persian 
poetry. In this respect Machdumkuli, orthodox Sunni though he 
professed himself, differs little from Ahmed Yesevi, the celebrated 
poet-saint of the Khirghis Steppes, or from the bards of the 
Uzbegs, as Bidil, Fuzuli, and Meshreb. In the very tirst poem of 
the collection of thirty pieces published by Professor Vambéry we 
can see the Sufi leaning, the contempt of the world, the ascetic view 
of life, and the craving for a mystic union with the spirit of the 
infinite :— 
Says the heart : Far away from the folk, 
I will wander o’er mountain and rock, 
And the thought of my sin 
Shall draw the hot tears down my face. 
Each man that I meet is absorbed in thought, 
And, for me,—my heart is with care distraught : 
In the hollows of hills, in a lonely place 
Will I dwell with the whin. 
Black world, thou art vanity ! 
Man’s life is insanity,— 
Turmoil mad, 
And Aching sad: 
Drunk with the frenzy divine, 
Helpless to fate we resign. 


Let not this weary life pass fruitlessly, 
Nor slight a kindly destiny. 
Early a-morn will I raise in prayer 
My mournful songs with the birds of the air : 
Trustfully 
Will Machdumkuli 


Yield up to God his will unruly. 
Says the heart: If I can fit me with a mate, 
I join the sad observance of the dervish state. 


In their desire to surround their poet with the halo of the 
miraculous, the Turkomans assert that Machdumkuli never visited 
Bokhara or any other collegiate city, that (like Mohammed, on 
whom be peace!) he could neither read nor write, and that his 

try came solely by divine inspiration. They believe devoutly 

in the visions which came to him when he was “drunk with 
the divine frenzy,” and are convinced that the “ Blessed” Prophet, 
and the bold ‘Omar, and ’Ali, and other sacred personages of 
Islam, actually made spiritual journeys to the Steppes to com- 
mune with the Turkoman poet. Whether his verses were super- 
naturally prompted or not, it is clear that his admirers are right in 
denying him all claim to learning. His poetry is purely Turkoman, 
and contains little that is not either national or religious. Of his 
patriotic songs the following is a fair example :— 

*Tis the troop of the Yomuts and Giéklens a-move ; 

None knows whence they come, nor whither they rove ; 

From lands far remote and broad pastures they tramp, 

No man knows their way, nor the place where they camp 

Let the “ Raven ” engage with the “ Hawk”? in battaille, 

And the rocks and hills shake at the clash of their mail ; 

None knows how their fect cling to earth in the shock-, 

Nor which is the “ Lion,” the “ Wolf,” and the * Fox.” 

There are three thousand heroes with lances to heel, 

Four thousand with muskets of glittering steel ; 

When the Tekkés come rushing like hailstones a-down, 

None knows who’s the Nomad and who the dull clown. 

Like the rush of the storm-wind, they seize Isfahan, 

And hamlets whose number no ciphers can span. 

Machdumiuli, Lion ’Ali is there on the field ; 

See how ’Omar and ’Othman their shining blades wield! 

The world is full-tilled with the neighing of steeds ; 

Is this earth, or but dust, lies on Khorassan meads ? 

Machdumkuli’s religious poems all smack of Sufism, and our 
first specimen will stand for ali. A much more interesting section 
of his compositions deal with moral matters, This strange Turkoman 
dervish had very distinct notions of right and wrong, and a high 
ideal of conduct. Professor Vambéry asserts that Machdumkuli’s 
moral influence still works for good among the descendants of 
those who were first moved by his words to turn towards “ the 
right way”; and wecan readily believe that his fine picture of the 
ideal warrior may have produced a stirring effect upon the tribes 
whose prowess he extols with so patriotican enthusiasm. And he 
had the boldness of his convictions. He preached against theft 
and tobacco to a nation of smoking robbers. To us his lines 
against smoking can only appear humorous; but to him they meant 
strong religious detestatiun :—- 

God has put thee in the world with a Will, ’tis agreed ; 
Do then what thou willest, 0 smoker of the weed ! 
But before the Judge’s throne, on the awful day, take heed! 
What hast thou tor apology, O smoker of the weed ? 
Thy body—it is shrunken, thy strength is fled away ; 
‘thou babblest, but thy intellect is fallen to decay ; 
‘’hy nerves are stirred with twitches, thy limbs a scratching need ; 
‘these are now thy symptoms, U smoker of t.e weed! 


| Magistrate who 
‘Navy, there will 


Such crooked ways must damn thee in Heaven as well as here ; 
If thou be man, abjure them, and to the right adhere. 

By the side of him who prays not, the liar, and the thief, 

Will stand the wretched smoker on the last great day of grief. 
O Machdumkuli, God is dearer far than earthly day, 

The Pipe is only bitterness—the body is but clay ; 

Sin is the Fox of subtle guile ; but in the time of need, 

The Fox will not avail thee, O smoker of the weed ! 

Love-poems are rarer in this collection than might have been 
expected ; and of those that are recorded, not a few seem to have 
@ spiritual meaning. Perhaps the dervish here was too strong for 
the poet and the man; though we do not find love reprobated with 
tobacco, nor is the lover consigned to a place in that mournful line 
of sinners in which the absorber of nicotine is to hold so unex- 
pected a position. The following little piece, or rather fragment 
of a piece, is as prettily fancied as anything of the kind we have 
met with in Oriental poets :— 

Two score journeys over the sea, 

If the darling would only beckon to me! 

Forty years would I carry my chain, 

Or wander for sixty, for one week’s bliss, 

My life tor a look were too easy a gain, 

Would my dear one but turn me her beauty, I wiss. 

And if I am worthy to see her—still 

Must the pain of our parting my heartstrings thrill ? 

At a touch of hope all sorrow would flee, 

Would the door of her palace but open to me! 
Aitogether the Divan of Machdumkuli, even as seen in a some- 
what literal version, is a curious study, and as a specimen of a 
very scanty literature, and one likely to be further reduced by 
force of arms rather than by criticism, it deserves a welcome ; 
and Professor Vambéry has added to his many claims upon our 
gratitude by rescuing from forgetfulness the verses of the Turko- 
man Dervish-Poet. 


LOSS OF THE BORUSSIA. 


Us an Act of Parliament passed last Session, the tribunal 


which has to investigate shipping disasters is to be conside- 

rably strengthened. In addition to the Wreck Commissioner or 
resides, and to assessors taken from the Royal 
an assessor taken from the merchant navy, 
and a certificated engineer is to be a member of the Court when 
an engineer is on his trial. The assessors, moreover, ara to be 
chosen with greater care than heretofore, as men who have had 
experience in sailing-vessels are to be selected when the inquiry 


relates to a sailing-vessel; men who have had experience in 


| cept those who have been mentioned. 


& sea. 


steamers when the inquiry relates to a vessel of that class. The 
new Court will certainly be stronger than the old one, and it is 
well that it should be so, for the latter was in some respects de- 
fective, and investigations respecting shipping disasters are now 
often of very high importance. Several grave cases are, it seema,, 
already awaiting the tribunal, and amongst them is one of great 
public interest, which is likely to test to the uttermost judicial 
acumen and nautical sagacity. The circumstances relating to the 
loss of the Borussia will have to be considered, and, without 
further information than any which now appears to exist, it will 
be a task of very considerable difficulty to discover the reason why 
this vessel failed so completely, or how it was that so small a pro- 
portion oi those on board have beensaved. At present only fifteen 
are known to be living out of one hundred and eighty-four, the: 
total number of passengers and crew. It was stated with some 
contidence at the end of last week that more had probably been 
rescued; but upto the present none have been heard of, and it 
seems unfortunately not unlikely that there are no survivors ex- 
lt is not indeed by any 
means too late to hope that other boats than theirs remained afloat 
and were picked up by ships; but for the present it must be assumed 
that no other evidence than theirs will be forthcoming, and that any 
conclusions which may be drawn as to the sad catastrophe which 
caused the loss of 169 lives must be based on their statements. Most 
unfortunately their evidence, so far as it has been hitherto made 
public, is confused and in parts contradictory; and unless some of 
them can give more and much clearer information than has 
hitherto been given, it may be found scarcely possible to elucidate 
all the facts. At present some inferences may perhaps fairly be 
drawn; but nothing like certainty is attainable. A short ac- 
count of the narratives which have been published will show what 
discrepancy there is between them, and how little is really known 
at present respecting this grave disaster. 

Certain iacts of course were ascertained at once, and without 
difficulty. The Borussia, it seems, was an iron screw-vessel, built 
in 1855, and therefore decidedly an old ship; but an iron vessel of 
considerable age may be thoroughly strong and seaworthy, and 
there appears to have been good reason for holding that the Borussia 
was seaworthy in the true sense of the word, although it is to be 
noticed that she was not classed either at Lloyd’s or at the Liverpool 
Registry. She was chartered for the conveyance of troops to the 
Cape last spring, and was, it is said, twice surveyed by Govern- 
ment officials, once at Liverpool, and once at Southampton. The 
result of both surveys was apparently satisfactory, and the steamer 
took troops and horses out to Natal. It should be observed that 
she had, ior a steamer, a considerable beam in proportion to her 
length, so that she ought to have been a good vessel in 
Her engines were not nearly so old as the hull, 
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having been fitted by Messrs. Day and Summers in 1871. 
On the whole, there appear to be no grounds for supposing that, 
when she started on her fatal voyage, there was, according to the 
estimate usually formed of iron ships, any reason for thinking 
her unsuited for winter weather in the Atlantic, The parti- 
culars of that voyage are very short. On November 20th 
the Borussia left Liverpool for Corunna, Havannah, and New 
Orleans, having on board 66 passengers and a crew of 54 all 
told. At Corunna 64 Spaniards joined the vessel. On No- 
vember 30th, four days after she left that place, the wind, 

reviously light, freshened to a gale, which on December Ist sud- 
venly chopped round from 8.E. to N.N.W. In consequence of 
this sudden and very great change—much resembling that which 
occurs in the vortex of a cyclone—there was a very confused sea, 
and, labouring in this, the Borussia sprang a leak. The pumps 
were set to work, but they can have produced but little effect, for 
the water gained rapidly and put out the engine-room fires. On 
the afternoon of the 2nd there were eleven feet of water in the 
hold, and orders were given to get ready the boats. 

2 to this point the story seems tolerably clear, though, as will 
be shown presently, there is considerable difficulty in reconciling 
parts of it with some statements which have been made respecting 
the construction of the ship. Of what happened when it became 
necessary to take to the boats confused and contradictory accounts 
have been published. So far as is at present known, two only 
kept afloat. In one which was fed a up by the Mallow- 
dale, a ship from Bassein in Bengal, were the doctor of the 
Borussia, the third officer, the fourth engineer, and seven of 
the crew; in the other, picked up by the Fulda, a German 
vessel, were five Spanish passengers who had gone on board the 
steamer at Corunna. An account of the disaster, purporting to 
come from them, has been published, and another has appeared in 
the Times, which is stated to have been given by the third officer, 
and one of the men who were in his boat has described the calamity 
in the Daily News. There are some apparent inconsistencies 
between the narratives. The third officer says that seven boats 
were launched, and that in the first which got away were 
the mate (presumably the first mate), thirteen passengers, 
and some of the crew. Provisions, according to his ac- 
count, were placed in her before she left. The next boat 
to leave the vessel was a large one, having on board twenty 
Spaniards and some of the crew; and, just as she got clear, 
the lifeboat, with two stewards in it, was seen adrift. The 
third officer, with a boat’s crew, was sent to bring her back. He 
got into her with some of his men apparently, leaving five men in 
his own boat which he took in tow; but he was shortly obliged 
to cut the painter, and she was swamped, those in her being 
drowned. He tried, he says, to get back to the Borussia, which, 
when he left her, was sinking fast, but he could not, owing to the 
wind and sea. In all probability she sank in a very short time. 
After four days’ exposure, this officer and his companions were 
picked up by the Mallowdale, 

The account in the Daily News differs in some respects from 
that of the third officer, although it confirms his statement that all 
the boats were launched. In this narrative it is alleged that per- 
fect discipline prevailed, and that, after the boats had been 
lowered, provisions were put into them; but that many of the pas- 
sengers were afraid to leave the ship. Another and a somewhat 
strange tale has been told by the a who have been saved. 
According to their account, which has appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph, they got into a boat with a lady, two girls, and the chief 
officer—who, in the other history, was said to have got safely 
away. The boat was dashed against the side of the vessel; and 
the officer, fearful that she might sink, clambered on board the 
vessel, followed by the women and the girls, who certainly showed 
remarkable activity. The Spaniards were less capable, and the 
boat drifted away with them. A hole had been stove in her side, 
which of course caused imminent danger; but it was stopped bya 
— expedient, having a remarkable resemblance to one de- 
scribed in Baron Munchausen. A pair of oilskin trousers were 
stuffed into the leak, and two of the men sat upon them to keep 
them in their place. For five days and six nights the boat drifted 
hither and thither; but the Spaniards, who must have been ex- 
tremely hardy fellows, survived the exposure, and on the 7th De- 
cember they were picked up in lat. 33°15’ N., long. 35° 45’ 
W., by the barque Fulda, bound for Liverpool. From the 
accounts given by the castaways, the a yp came to the con- 
pe that the Borussia foundered in lat. 36° N., long. 36° to 
37_ 

The discrepancy between the stories of the Spaniards and that 
of the third officer is striking. They say that the chief officer got 
into their boat and then got out again. In the other narrative 
no mention whatever is made of the Spaniards’ boat getting adrift ; 
and itis stated, with every appearance of precision, thatthe first boat 
to leave the ship was in charge “ of the mate,” and that she had 
in her thirteen passengers and some of the crew. Of course the 
account of the third officer, a seaman who presumably had his eyes 
about him and took note of what happened, carries more weight 
than that of passengers belonging apparently to a humble class; 
but, unfortunately, it is hard to place much reliance on it, since 
there are statements in his narrative, as given in the 7mes, which 
are not easy to reconcile. If, as he said—or, rather, as he is re- 

rted to have said—he was sent away merely to pick up the 

ifeboat and to bring her back to the ship, how does it happen 
that the doctor and fourth engineer were in his boat? They were 
neither of them seamen nor part of the crew, aud were not likely 


to be of the slightest use in the service for which the boat was 
despatched. His story, moreover, as given by the reporter, 
differs considerably from that of the Daily News. The survivor 
who has given that account says that the boat in which he 
was taken in tow by the third officer's boat, but that she 
got swamped, and that eight of thcse in her managed to 
escape into the other boat. These discrepancies are very likel 
due to the reporters; but, as the narratives at present stand, 
they are contradictory on some essential points. As to the 
Spaniards’ account there is not much to be said. It seems 
strange that, if a lady and two girls could scramble on board 
the steamer, strong men could not; but chance may have favoured 
the former, or the Spaniards may have allowed them to go first, 
certainly showing, if they did so, most chivalrous courage. The 
men have not yet apparently been examined as to what they saw 
of the other boats, ond is quite possible that when questions are 
put to them on this subject information of great value — 
obtained. At present, as has been shown, but little has been 
clearly ascertained respecting the disaster. All that can be said 
for certain with regard to the boats is that the ship carried seven 
of them, and that of these two got safely away, one containing 
three officers and some of the crew, and the other five male 
sengers who, from the endurance they showed, may be presumed 
to be very vigorous men. The careful and systematic investiga- 
tions of a Court will very likely bring much to light which is at 
present unknown, and will perhaps make clear and intelligible the 
story which, as told by the reporters, is hazy and confused. That 
a true and full account may prove to be satisfactory is by no 
means improbable; and it may be hoped that the result of the 
inquiry will not be to show that in this, as in so many other cases, 
th3 strong thought only of their own safety, and left the weak and 
helpless to perish. 

Apart from any question about the boats, there is one fact con- 
nected with the loss of this vessel as to which no doubt can be 
entertained. The leak which was sprung must have been an 
extraordinary one. Some large gap must have been opened in her 
skin, since the water entered in such quantities as soon to put out 
the engine-room fires, the pumps producing apparently scarcely any 
practical effect. How is it that a vessel supposed to be stro 
and seaworthy opened in such a manner that, though she 
steam-pumps, her case soon became en P It may be said that 
any ship might spring a bad leak in such a sea as the Borussia had 
to encounter; but to this it can be answered that there are reasons 
for supposing that the sea, though a confused one, was not very 
terrible. Two open boats lived in it; and, although this fact by 
itself would prove nothing, as boats have often lived in 
tremendous seas, it may be noticed that in this case one of the 
boats was injured, and that of the five men on board her only one had 
any pretension to be a sailor. That a vessel which had recently 
undergone two strict surveys, and was supposed to be thoroughly 
seaworthy, should founder as the Borussia did, is calcula to 
cause very considerable doubt as to the estimate often formed of 
the strength of iron ships, and as to the efficiency of the present 
method of survey. However, it may be said that iron, strong and 
admirable material though it be, is, like all materials, imperfect 
in some respects, and that there may be defects in an iron 
fabric against which no skill can provide, and which cannot be- 
detected by the closest examination. There would be some justice 
in this; but, even if the truth of it is fully allowed, and if it 
is admitted that such a leak as that of the Borussia is likely 
to be a very rare accident, her loss must still be regarded 
as a most alarming catastrophe, inasmuch as there is one fact 
connected with it more grave than the magnitude of the opening 
in her iron skin. The ship, it is said, had ten water-tight 
compartments. How was it that these did not save her? They 
ought to have saved her to a certainty, however big the gap in her 
plating might be. If the leak was near the furnaces, the fires 
of course might be put out; but still nine compartments 
should have remained tree from water, and she ought therefore 
to have remained afloat. The ship, however, seems to have filled 
steadily, and, so far as can be told, sunk. How was it that the 
vaunted water-tight compartments were of so little avail? We 
believe that their failure is to be attributed not to any peculiari- 
ties in the Borussia, but to the fact that she was constructed 
according to a faulty method, which unfortunately is still very 
generally followed. Owing to this thoroughly defective system, the 
so-called water-tight bulkheads are in many cases worthless. 
Some explanation of details is required in order to show the 

unds that exist for this opinion, and want of space prevents us 
rom treating this subject at present; but we trust to recur to it 
shortly, as it is undoubtedly of grave importance, and seems at 
present to be but little understood. 


TALL MUSIC. 


LY oe people are more or less familiar with the not unro- 
mantic story of Rouget de L’Isle and his thrilling composi- 
tion. History repeats itself, and what happened a century ago in 
France has now happened again in New York city. Providence, 
according to that delightful print the New York Herald, has speci- 
ally interfered to give to Americaa national anthem to rival, if not 
to surpass, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” The first intimation of this gratifying 
piece of news is conveyed in a head-note composed of these re- 
markable words:—“Cotumpra. Mr, P.S. Gilmore on his new 
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National Anthem. An Angelic Inspiration. How it Came in the 
Night and was Wedded to Words.” From the article which is 
heralded in this magnificent fashion we learn that Mr. P. S. 
Gilmore is “the well-known maestro and organizer of the Jubilee 
Festival,” and that since it has been known that he has composed 
words and music for a new National Anthem, “the greatest 
interest has been felt in the matter in musical and social circles. 
Excellent judges have declared that the composition is so full of 
merit that it will immediately become popular.” Of course the 
first result of Mr. Gilmore's inspiration was a visit from a Herald 
reporter to Mr. Gilmore’s residence, which is one “in which any 
person would love to linger.” This is, perhaps, not only because 
of the comfort of the rooms, but also because their owner is “ one 
of the most approachable gentlemen in his profession when it is 
desirable to obtain information for the public.” Herald reporters 
bent on “interviewing” leading physicians have, we are glad to 
note, been somewhat freely phe es of late; and possibly the 
m who loved to linger at Mr. Gilmore’s had a keen recol- 
on of other persons who had been less approachable. In 
a of his approachableness, Mr. Gilmore was driven to confess 

he could not give any very intelligible account of his 
recent inspiration. He told the Herald reporter with frank 
apology that he had been in a state of mental excite- 
ment “such as I have never known in my career, and until 
this a production is presented to the public in the 
manner which I have planned I expect no rest.” “ But how,” said 
the reporter, combining sympathy with business promptitude, 
“ did this trouble originate? ” The answer to this question would 
be so clearly spoilt by being paraphrased, that we propose to give 
the greater part of it in the inspired composer’s own words, as set 
down by the “ interviewer” who loved to linger with him. 

It opens with melodramatic impressiveness. “ I was lying on 
yonder lounge” (this reminds one of “ Do you mark yonder 
gloomy cavern ?”) “ in a half-dreamy mood, when suddenly there 
flashed upon me, py see in all its details, just like a perfect 
picture, a melody, a thought; I ran to my desk and put it on 
paper. Here! See! There is a change but in one note. There 
it is—the original, just as it came inspired by the angels. It 
isn’t mine.” (There is a fine and characteristic modesty about 
this.) “It hascome from God. I am only the messenger. From 
that moment it assumed form, and to me possessed a soul. The 
melody filled my nature to a degree that I was unable to repress. 
Going to the Grand Opera House to attend the usual Sunday 
evening concert, I found myself still in the dream, charmed. I 
went through the direction of the music in a purely mechanical 
way, sometimes being obliged to count the movements of my 
own nm to assure myself of my own identity.” It would 
appear from this that the composer and “messenger” Mr. Gil- 
more is in the habit on ordinary occasions of conducting his 
band without paying any attention to the number of movements 
made by “his own biton”—a method which may possibly be a 
little confusing to the members of the orchestra. But then it is 
not every conductor who is fayoured with ‘angelic inspiration.” 
“To tell you the truth,” Mr. Gilmore continued confidentially, 
“T was not there at all.” He conducted the band “ automatically ” 
through the overture to William Tell, but he was really thinking all 
the time of his angelic melody. Itis to be hoped that the band was 
as thoroughly versed in the art of automatic movement as its 
director. When “the melody” first, in the words of the reporter, 
“ presented itself,” all Mr. Gilmore could say was “ Thank God Sg 
for he felt that it was a gift from above. He wasthen filled with 
a desire to wed this heavenly music to equally heavenly verse ; 
and, after he had struggled for two or three days or nights with 
“ something I know not what,” there appeared to him “ suddenly, 
as if by inspiration, the picture of America from her growth to 
the present time presented in verse.” He sprang from a sleepless 
bed, and, more fortunate than Coleridge, wrote down the whole of 
his inspiration at once. “TI transcribed,” he said, “what has 
been sent to me by heaven. I believe it—yes; don’t smile, it is 
immortal.” 

We now fall with startling and harlequin-like rapidity from 
heaven to earth. “ How,” asked the reporter, suddenly becoming 
prosaic, “do you pees to utilize this idea?” “ In a business 
way,” answered Mr. Gilmore, falling in with the changed mood of 
the Herald, “I have protected myself by copyright so far as the 
music is concerned.” Patriotism, however, and recollection of 
heavenly goodness, “like an angel came” to soften the hardness of 
this utterance. ‘“ Wherever the words and music are combined in 
the schools,” Mr. Gilmore added, “I shall be glad to have them 
used. Indeed I think there will be no public occasion on which 
after a while the stirring notes of my anthem will not be heard.” 
This shows belief on the composer’s own ~~ in his powers; buta 
more practical proof of this is afforded by his assertion that the 
last verse is especially adapted for every reverential occasion, and 
that “for myself Ising it as my morning and evening prayer, and 
* my family _ me in using it asa part of our nightly praise to 

the Almighty.” Mr. Gilmore then returned to his belief that 
his composition was one “ of those happy thoughts that grow around 
a man when he is intellectually in the process of incubation,” 
which, to judge from the context, is a less impressive way of say- 
ing that he thought he was inspired; and he added that when he 
had finished the work he felt as if he had lived fifty years. On 
this the reporter ventured to “infer that you do not regard this 
as @ commercial enterprise?” “Not in the least,’ promptly 
answered Mr. Gilmore, flinging for the moment all thought of 
eopyright in music to the winds. “I felt that the music and the 


words would make their mark on the face of time. They have 
been sent from heaven, and are an inspiration. Such words and 
music never would have been given me if they were not intended 
for a great and beautiful mission.” It is greatly to be tted 
that the Herald has not been able or thought it well to publish 
the music of this remarkable production ; but we may console our- 
selves by reflecting that, as both were inspired, we may judge of 
the quality of the one from that of the other, and that we are 
allowed to become acquainted with the words, of which the fol- 
lowing are the first and last stanzas :— 
I 


Columbia! First and fairest gem 

On Nature’s brow—a diadem, 

Whose lustre, bright as heavenly star, 
The light of Freedom sheds afar ; 

Like Noah’s Ark, a God-sent bark, 

In search of land through day and dark, 
First found thee held by Nature’s child, 
The red man in his wigwam, wild. 

. * * 

VII. 
At morn, at noon, at eventide, 
Oh, Lord! be ever at our side, 
That we Thy voice may always hear, 
And feel that Thou art ever near. 
In mercy spare from grief and care 
The nation bowed in fervent prayer, 
Who ask with reverent love and awe, 
God bless and save America! 

We would call the special attention of our readers to the 
inspired rhyme in the last two lines. When the reporter 
had studied, and no doubt been properly impressed by, these 
remarkable lines, he asked if Mr. Gilmore expected to supplant 
such other airs as “Hail Columbia!” ‘The Star-Spangled 
Baaner,” and ‘ Red, White, and Blue”? “ Not at all,” said Mr. 
Gilmore, with becoming modesty ; but added, with just and con- 
scious pride, “ Yet neither of these airs is American. Nor are the 
words of the songs as effective as those which are presented in the 
heaven-born song I have handed to you. But I think there is an 
inspiration in Columbia that will give it place wherever it may be 
heard.” ‘This, of course, remains to be seen, and we shall look 
with interest for the effect on the American public of the heaven- 
born song communicated to Mr. Gilmore while he was “lying on 
yonder lounge.” 


THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


Sy exhibition of this season at the Gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours will be chiefly remembered in time 
to come for the remarkable notification contained on the back of 
the cover. This document reads as follows:—“ The Election of 
Associate Exhibitors takes place in March. The third Monday in 
March is the day appointed for receiving the Drawings of Candi- 
dates. There is no vacancy for a Lady Member.” In other 
words, the Society wants a new Associate, but no lady 
need apply. During the seventy-five years that the Society 
has existed no such notification has been issued before. 
Ladies have always been eligible for election, and have always 
been sparingly elected. There are, of course, two meanings 
which can attached to these “ epoch-making ” words, 
“ There is no vacancy for a Lady Member.” They may mean, as is 
generally reported, we believe, in the artistic world, that the 
Council of the Society has passed a law excluding women for the 
future from election; or it may mean, as we sincerely hope 
it does, that for the present the gentler sex is represented 
amply enough in the Society. At present the Society con- 
sists of thirty members, all male, and of forty-one Associates, 
of whom six are ladies. There are, moreover, five hono 

members, of whom the Princess Louise is one. Out of seventy- 
six persons, therefore, seven are of that dangerous sex so much 
dreaded by the Council, and they form a desperate minority of 
nine percent. The most crushing chastisement that could well 
fall on the Society would be the simultaneous resignation of all 
the seven ladies now enrolled ; and much as we should regret this 
step in the interests of art, there can be no doubt that it would be 
an excellent comment on what, viewed simply from the outside, 
seems a mere aimless piece of discourtesy. Strangely enough, the 
present exhibition is one which owes its attraction almost more 
than any previous one to the exertions of the lady members of the 


| Society. The Princess Louise exhibits seven of the studies she 


has brought back with her from Canada ; Miss Clara Montalba, in 
ten works of much interest and beauty, starts on a wholly new 
development of her fine talent; while Mrs. Allingham, in the best 
of the somewhat unequal drawings she exhibits, has never shown 
so good a touch or so delicate a style. We confess that it is 
impossible to record in the work of any of the male members or 
Associates such progress as in that of these two ladies. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin and Mr. Carl Haag display their respective gifts at their 
usual high level of excellence; Mr. Alma Tadema strikes out no 
new path in one accomplished drawing in his peculiar style; while 
of the younger Associates, Mr. Parker, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, 
and Mr. Buckman have all attempted innovations in style that 
have the interest of tentative essays. On the other hand, three 
painters from whom we are accustomed to expect very excellent 
work—Mr. Alfred Hunt, Mr. Henry Wallis, and Mr. Henry 
Moore—have unaccountably done less than justice to their powers 
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‘this year; while Mr. Shields and Mr. Boyce do not exhibit at all. 
On the whole, however—but very largely, be it repeated, owing to 
the ladies—the exhibition is decidedly above the average of 
merit. 

Having summed up our impressions in these sentences, we may 
devote the remainder of our space to a survey of the walls, noting 
in order what seems to us notable. Mr. A. H. Marsh's “ Way- 
farers ” (6) is a powerfully painted study of two melancholy girls 
resting on the road-side. It has less sickliness of colour than 
much of this painter's earlier work. ‘The first of Miss Montalba’s | 
studies of the Thames in the City must strike the visitor with a 
strange sense of originality. Her “ Blackfriars Bridge” (7) is a 
wonderful tour de force in colour—the red granite of the bridge 
contrasting with the grey water, and the silver domes of St. 
Paul's issuing from the mist above. A damsel in bright red, con- 
versing with a robin, also in bright red, — a snowy scene (13), 
is a good example of Mr. Brewtnall’s skilful but inhar- 
monious manner. Mr. Alfred Hunt's “ Capel Curig” (17) would 
hardly attract blame for the woolliness of the water if it did 
not bear his eminent name, from the owner of which we expect 
much better work than this. Over Mr. Ruskin’s curious and 
careful studies of violet porphyries and cream-coloured marbles in 
St. Mark’s (28) hang two more of Miss Clara Montalba’s bewitch- 
pay Bac in the City, “A Grey Day on the Thames” (26) and 
“ London Bridge” (27). Mr. Albert Goodwin’s “ Among the 
Water Weeds at Bisham” (44) is one of the most poetical and 
natural studies of cloud-shadow and pearly light ever produced, 
even by his hand. This is certainly the best of ten drawings, 
all in their way admirable, which the present collection contains. 
Mr. Macbeth’s “Landing Sardines at Low Water” (59) is 
clever and striking, but crude. A set of three views from the _ 
Citadel of Quebec (101) hangs in the place of honour, and | 

ives a very favourable idea of the native powers of the Princess | 
uise. She evidently looks at nature with her own eyes, and | 
pga me considerable powers of manipulaticn ; it would, however, 
mere flattery to say that these powers do not still need training. 
Mr. Albert Goodwin's “To Market” (105) must not be missed in 
the most casual survey. Mr. Wallis’s “ Luca Signorelli” (122) is 
inted strongly and brightly, but lacks refinement; while the 
bitual weakness of this artist for harsh colour has been checked 
even less than usual. Mr. Parker's “St. Peter's Street, Great 
Marlow” (141) is delicately drawn, and pleasantly suffused with rainy 
sunset colour. Mr. E. K. Johnson has found a very good subject for 
his talent in flower-painting in “ An Intruder” (143), a fat pony, who 
has impudently strayed among the rich parterres of an old bowery 
garden, and who advances among the lilies with an air of absolute 
nonchalance. In a view of “Corte” (159), and still more in 
“ Whitby Harbour” (197), we meet again with the accustomed 
— of Mr. Alfred Hunt, though even here we find some- 
ing evanescent in the drawing of the ground, which looks more 
like the gorgeous fabric of a cloud than like real earth and rock, 
Mr. Dobson's “ Daisy” (198), a little girl’s head, very wide be- 
tween the eyes, is well drawn. A study of boys bathing off 
A Thames Wharf” (247) marks, to our mind, the high level 
hitherto of Miss Clara Montalba’s attainment. It would be difficult 
to praise too highly this combination of mystery and light, rich 
depth of shadow and silvery tissue of vapour; the artist has dis- 
covered a new and unexplored field for her powers in the roaring 
channel through which the merchant navies of the world go up 
and down, regardless of beauty or effect. She gives to London 
dirt and fog a newcharm. Speaking critically of Miss Montalba’s 
— as we see it this year, we should say that it has ceased to 
ave any affinity with contemporary English art, and, as far as it 
reminds us of any school, it is of the modern landscape art of the 
Hague; yet, in saying this, we would take nothing from its 
individual originality. Mr. Edwin Buckman’s impression of 
“A Stormy Twilight ”(281) is boldly felt, but expressed in a 
manner hardly satisfactory. 

On the screens Mrs. Allingham reigns almost supreme, except 
where Mr, Alma Tadema hangs his scholarly and highly-finished 
portrait of “An Old Roman Bachelor” (356). The picture is 
faultless, but we could wish that the most technically perfect of 
modern artists would recur to his former triumphs in historical 
painting. Mrs. Allingham’s little studies of children in bright 
— landscape are as fresh and natural as it is possible for such 

ings to be. “In the Duke’s Park, Albury” (335), “On the 
Sands ” (317), and “ Hop-Tying, Kent” (365), are each of them 
delightful; but perhaps the best of all is the deep dell of bluebells 
“ Near Sevenoaks” (331), which for radiance of light and clear 
spring colour demands the very highest praise. e notice an 
excellent specimen of the heroic colouring of the Nestor of living 
painters in Mr. Samuel Palmer’s admirable “ Going to Fold” (360). 

A review of the exhibition of the Society would be imperfect 
without a reference to one or two works, prominently thrust before 
us on the line, which form beacons for the student to avoid. Such 
are the ong | execrable paintings which, in slavish following 
of the elder Richardson, continue to be exhibited by Mr. Colling- 
wood Smith, Scarcely better than these in successful imitation of 
ee are the productions of Mr, Danby, Mr. S. P, 
Jackson, an . T, M. Richardson, in none of whose works, as 
seen here, is there to be discovered the smallest study of nature or 
the faintest feeling for art. 

The general level of merit at the exhibition of the Institute of 


Painters in Water Colours is much lower than at the Society, but 
there are a few works of quite as much value in the former as in | 
the latter, For instance, the inner room, which is occupied with — 


studies in black and white, contains drawings by Messrs. Aumonier, 
C. Green, Herkomer, and W. Small, which are as excellent as work 
of this kind can be. As an example, we may as fairly take Mr. 
Green’s “ Firing a Salute, H.M.S. Victory” as any other; and it 
is not too much to say that this drawing displays qualities in de- 
sign and a sort of masterly delicacy that have seldom been bro 

to bear upon such work till now from the days of Rembrandt. But 
these studies in black and white hardly belong to water-colour; 
and, when we turn back to the paintings, we are bound to 
confess that the Institute compares ill with its older rival. 
Mr. J. D. Linton, Mr. Seymour Lucas, and Mr. Gow re- 
present the best element in the Institute, a school devoted 
to historical figure-painting and with a penchant for medisval 
romance. Undoubtedly the best piece of painting in the 
gallery is Mr. Linton’s “ Flag of Truce” (68), the garrison of a 
beleaguered city sending out an old captain on horseback with a 
white flag. There are points in this work, such as the figure of 
the youth who holds the horse’s head, and the foremost senator 
who lifts his ivory staff as he bawls out his last directions, which 
Mr. Linton has never surpassed. Very good, in a slightly similar 
manner, are Mr. Gow’s “ Stragglers” (78), two wounded soldiers 
in a barn; and Mr. Lucas’s “ A Question of Date” (29), an anti- 
quary comparing some ancient suits of armour. Mr. C. Green 
exhibits two very clever and ingenious little pictures—a lady in 
the costume of 1820 (356), and a gentleman in the ineffably absurd 
dress of 1793 (357), @ narrow yellow silk coat drawn tightly 
across a white satin waistcoat, and displaying a vast area of loose 
pink breeches below. Mr. Townley Green has done better thi 
than he exhibits this year, but his “None so Blind as Those who 
Won't See” (295), a youth in a boat vainly trying to gain the 
attention of a girl walking on the bank, is pretty. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murray contributes some Arab scenes, drawn with care and spirit. 
Mr. J. Wolf’s “Storks Starting for the South” (55) is very 
strange and clever. 


REVIEWS. 


ARNOLD’S SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH.* 


DMIRERS of Wordsworth must often have wished for such 
a selection of his poems asthis; but it is well that the task 
has been reserved for the subtlest, the most sympathetic, and the 
most candid of his critics. Mr. Arnold, while he asserts the 
greatness of Wordsworth, laughs not unkindly at those whom 
he calls Wordsworthians, avowing indeed that he is a Words- 
worthian himself. “I can read with pleasure and edification 
Peter Bell, and the whole series of Ecclesiastical Sonnets, and the 
address to Mr. Wilkinson’s spade, and even the Thanksgiving Ode ; 
everything of Wordsworth, I think, except Vaudracour and 
Julia,” which probably no human being except the author ever 
read through. Though almost all poets are unequal, scarcely any 
writer of verse has both risen so high as Wordsworth and so often 
sunk into the commonplace of artificially measured prose. The 
mass of Campbell’s poems are worse than the worst of Words~ 
worth’s; but Campbell's lyrical genius only rose into half-a-dozen 
flights, while, as Mr. Arnold justly says, “ What strikes me with 
admiration, what establishes in my opinion Wordsworth’s su 
riority, is the great and ample body of powerful work which 
remains to him, even after all his inferior work has been cleared 
away.” The object of the present volume is to display, by the 
— publication of the best poems, the “ample holy of 
ordsworth’s powerful work.” The selection is almost faultless, 
except that Mr. Arnold has imposed on himself an artificial re- 
striction by only admitting entire poems. The episode of Margaret, 
from the Excursion, was composed independent! of the poem 
to which it was afterwards attached; and a pon, Moai extract 
from the Recluse was published lopg before that bulky auto- 
egy vl Some exquisite stanzas might have been selected 
from Peter Bell, and some of the digressions and narratives of 
the Excursion have a unity and an interest of their own; but it 
was for Mr. Arnold to determine the conditions of his laudable 
enterprise. It is not impossible that he may find, in a 
generation which seems to have no rising competitor for fame, 
some proselytes to an orthodox faith in the greatest English poet 
of the last two centuries. At present there is reason to fear that 
Wordsworth is little known. Mr. Arnold says, not inaccurately, 
that his reputation attained its highest point at Cambridge from 
about 1830 to 1840. Before that time he had been overshadowed 
by the popularity of Byron; and soon afterwards Mr. Tennyson 
began to exercise an exclusive attraction over his own contempo- 
raries and younger readers of poetry. The most lasting fame 
qeaety descends from higher levels to diffuse itself among the 
i populace; but in his own time Wordsworth was t 
exclusively appreciated by men of genius and critics of the highest 
order. Ooleridge felt an almost excessive reverence for his intel- 
lectual power. Scott lost no opportunity of acknowledging the 
genuineness of an inspiration which had nothing in com- 
mon with his own except its vigour and sincerity. rs care- 
fully cultivated the friendship of the oracular recluse. Moore 
speaks of him as “a poet, indeed—not qualis ego vel Clewienus.” 


* Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by Matthew Arnold. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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Byron’s incessant ridicule of Wordsworth indicated a jealous | 
suspicion, though not a perception, of his greatness. Shelley's 
earlier and sounder judgment acknowledged him as the “ Poet 


tolled his genius. 


his genius. 


work.” His want of discrimination may be partially explained by 
the uniform earnestness which concentrated his attention on his 
immediate subject. His highest excellence may be attributed to 
the same cause. He thought far too little of style and form of 
expression; and it was only by accident or on rare occasions that 
his unpremeditated Janguage coincided with the current of inspira- 
tion. ‘“ Wordsworth’s use of it,” says Mr. Arnold of his “ nobly 

lain manver,” “ has something unique and unmistakable. Nature 


for him with her own bare, sheer, penetrating power.” His sub- 
jects are in themselves always susceptible of grave treatment, and 


to Alice Fell. 


person. 
the Excursion, as far as he was drawn from life, was intended to 
represent Wordsworth himself. He had often thought that, if he | 
been born in a somewhat lower rank, he should have adopted ‘ 
by choice the life of a pedlar, as that occupation was practised 1 by! 
among the Northern valleys during his early years. Perhaps | failures. In the poems on which his fame must depend there is 
no need of the relief of gaiety and no room for humorous con- 
with so entire and unaffected sympathy into the life and ex- | trasts. The severe and pathetic simplicity of such pastorals as 
foam. Although Wordsworth | Zhe Brothers and Michael adwits of no bag | of tone. The 
sonnets, which, with Milton's, are the best in the E 
for the most part conform to the rules of that kind of composition 
by the elaboration in each of a single thought. After elimination 
of most of the ecclesiastical series, and of much more than half 
the River Duddon series, Wordsworth’s sonnets alone would go far 
to prove that Mr. Arnold is right in dwelling on the great amount 
of good poetry which is left when all the inferior work 
h in a letter to Mr. Fox written in | has been cleared away. Nevertheless the passages which cling 
“that the statesmen are dying out; und | must tenaciously to the memory are to be found neither in the, 


no writer belonging to the upper or educated class ever entered 


perience of his humbler neigh 
‘was at one time almost as poor as the cottagers around him, 
he associated on terms of perfect equality with friends of his own 
or of higher rank; and he was distinguished by his powers of 
conversation in the best literary society of London; but he 
thoroughly knew the feelings and thoughts of the farmers and 
shepherds who are his favourite personages. The Lake country 
was at that time to a great extent occupied by statesmen or 
small freeholders; tho 
1801 Wordsworth says 


dence was not met on a moor; | little circuit. 


numerous cheap schools provided nearly the whole popula- 
tion with the rudiments of learning. There was then no part 
, of England, and perhaps there is no part now, in which self- 
of Nature,” though he afterwards disgraced himself by pub- | respect, independence, and habits of intelligent observation 
lishing, perhaps under the influence of Byron, a coarse and brutal 
lampoon, not only on Wordsworth, but also on his blameless sister. 
Both De Quincey and Landor, though they sometimes carped at 
Wordsworth under the impulse of caprice or irritation, in their 
better and more sincere moods fully recognized and eloquently ex- 
Lockhart, with the enthusiastic exaggeration of 
youth, praised him, not only as a poet, but as the greatest philo- 
sopher of the time; and Sir Henry Taylor was misled by legiti- | 
mate admiration into the same misapprehension of the quality of | 
Two able critics of the present day—Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. Leslie Stephen—while they hold few of Words- 
worth’s doctrines, revere him as a great ethical teacher. Mr. 
Arnold more justly asserts that Wordsworth’s “ poetry is the | 
reality ; his philosophy, so far at least as it may put on the form 
and habit of ‘a scientific system of thought,’ and the more that 
it puts them on, is the illusion.” 
n spite of the concurrent testimony of all competent witnesses, 
with the doubtful exception of Byron, the multitude of readers | 
never heartily accepted the judgment of their authorized teachers. 
One excuse for their obstinate incredulity may be found in the 
mass of second-rate matter which fills the greater part of an 
edition of seven volumes. As Mr, Arnold says, “ Work alto- 
ther inferior, work quite uninspired, flat, and dull, is produced 


were so widely diffused. 


vulgarized, or brutalized. 


It would have been still more accurate to say that observation 
y him with evident unconsciousness of its defects, and he pre- | Supplied him with the knowledge of hearts or feelings. | The 
sents it to us with the same faith and seriousness as his best | thinking was his own. His household probably, like others in the 
district, contributed frugal alms to the support of the Old Cumber- 
land Beggar, who suggested one of the earliest of his characteristic § 
poems. Only one mind discerned by imaginative sympathy the 
true significance of the old mendicant on his incessant round. A 
less original poet would have contented himself with exciting pity 
for the helpless wanderer, bent double, so that he sees only the 
wheel marks on the road which he travels, and so slow in motion 
that the cottage curs grow tired of barking at him before he has 
erself seems, I say, to take the pen out of his hand, and to write | passed their doors. Wordsworth describes his weakness and the 
dulness of his senses with touching minuteness of observation ; 

but to him the poor outcast is mainly interesting through the un- 


sometimes of profoundly pathetic effect. When perfect felicity of | CoPScious influence which he is supposed to exercise on those 
musical phrase is applied to subject-matter of deep intrinsic 
interest the charm of Wordsworth’s poetry is indescribable. Mr. 
Arnold in his preface contends with much force that “the noble 
and profound application of ideas to life” constitutes the dis- 
tinctive excellence of English poetry. It is certainly character- 
istic of Wordsworth. Caring little for books or for the pleasures 
of society, he devoted himself to the solitary observation of ex- 
ternal nature and to the study of simple and rustic character, 
especially in its relation to domestic atlections and experiences 
which are common to all mankind. Other poets, with equal com- 
mand of rhythmical language, fail to produce the same 
effect, if they deal with trivial or fanciful subject-matter. The 
description of Arethusa’s course from the Acroceraunian mountains 
to “the rocking deep beneath the Ortygian shore ” is in the highest 
degree melodious; but nobody cares for Arethusa or Alpheus ; 
except because they furnish Shelley with the material of a poem. | 1g clear of confinement and the poor-house :— 
The dullest reader will pause fora moment in reflection and sym- 
pathy when he is invited 

To talk of sunshine and of song, 

And summer days, when we were young— 

Sweet childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now. 
It must not be supposed that Wordsworth’s idyllic narratives are 
mere anecdotes derived from his own personal experience. The 
Bishop of Lincoln’s prosaic and professional biography of his illus- 
trious kinsman is not without value, in as far as it includes an 
account by Wordsworth himself of the origin of some of his poems. 
It was a visitor at his house, and not himself, who gave the cloak 
Miss Wordsworth told him of the picturesque 
vagrant woman whose children are supposed to have tried to im- 
pose upon him ; and she also, with an eye for nature as delicately 
accurate as his own, noticed the dance of the famous dafiodils. 
‘Lhe two best lines in the poem were composed by Mrs. Wordsworth. 
The hero of Resolution and I 
and it is almost disappointing to learn that in his early Scotch 
tour the poet abstained from visiting Yarrow, only for reasons of 
convenience. Strange to say, Matthew himself was an imaginary 
It is more interesting to learn that the Wanderer of | absence of humour. 


whose bounty he receives :— 
. While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the Villagers in him 

Behold a record which together binds 

Past deeds and ofiices of charity, 

Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 

The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 
And that half-wisdom half-experience gives, 
Make slow to feel, and by sare steps resign 

To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 

Among the farms and solitary huts, 

Hamlets and thinly scattered villages, 
Where’er the aged beggar takes his rounds, : 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love. 


For such involuntary services to his accustomed benefactors the 
poet hopes that he may receive at least a negative reward in keep- 


The reflex action of gifts on the giver has been often illustrated 
by literature ; but it remained fur Wordsworth to notice the bond ) 
of union which the old beggar created among the dwellers in his , 


There seems to have been neither 
extreme poverty, nor undue pressure of toil. When the hounds 

| were out on Skiddaw “not a soul in the village” would stay for | 
| want of leisure to enjoy the sport. 
| by Mr. Arnold could not have asserted that towards the end of 
the last century the people round the Lakes were materialized, 
In giving utterance to their feelings 
and experiences, Wordsworth is never tempted into the con- 
descension of making lofty allowance for their prejudices or 
| foibles. He has no objection to share, though perhaps with a 
meaning of his own, a fanciful local superstition :— 

Grev-bearded shepherd, thou has spoken well, 

Small ditference lies between thy creed and mine. 


The “ candid friend” quoted ; 


The customs, the cares, and sometimes the sorrows of those 5 
among whom he grew up and with whom he lived, furnished him 1 
with all the materials he required, for no poet better understood i 
the bent and the limits of his own genius:— 

The moving accident is not my trade, 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts, 

*tis my delight alone in summer shade 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 


Be his the natural silence of cld age! 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes, 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures; if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle on the earth 
‘That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun 

Rising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs: 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side, an] with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal ; and finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of Nature let him die. 


Although Wordsworth displayed faint gleams of playfulness in 
Peter Beli, and while he was not incapable of indignant sarcasm, 
his intellectual constitution was imperfect in the almost total 
Milton had shown that the same defect is ‘ 
not incompatible with almost the highest order of poetical genius. 
But for his unfailing seriousness Wordsworth would have been 
sensible of the heaviness of his duller compositions; but, like all 
other poets, he must be judged by his best work and not by his 
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torals nor in the sonnets, They nearly all belong, as Mr. 
Arnold remarks of all the best poems, to ten out of the sixty 
years during which Wordsworth employed himself in making 
verses, Between 1798 and 1808 he was iv the prime of his 
powers; but at the end of the decade he had twenty years to 
wait for the beginning of popular recognition, Ilis manly and 
simple character was exempt from the morbid irritation of dis- 
appointment, and his unaffected confidence in himself was never 
disturbed. He was only mistaken in supposing that he could 
successfully prosecute in later years the task of his early manhood. 
It was impossible for him to recall the inspiration which had 
produced the poems on Yarrow, the tender descriptions of his sister 
in her influence on his childhood, the “ Phantom of Delight,” as 
he described his wife, the poems of “ Matthew,” and above all the 
recollections of “ Lucy.” Once only, when he had passed threescore, 
he was for the last time inspired by the familiar thought of 
Yarrow. The Ettrick Shepherd, who had accompanied him when 
he first saw the banks of the river, had lately died, and in 
the beginning of the illness which proved fatal had accompanied 
= his second visit. Scott, Crabbe, and Mrs, Hemauns had also 
ie 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 

From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 

Since every mortal power of Coleridge 

Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 

The rapt One of the godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth ; 

And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Was banished from his lonely hearth. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land ! 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber 

* Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
“ Who next will drop and disappear ? ” 


SPENCER’S CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS.* 


iy’ this instalment of the Principles of Sociology Mr. Herbert 
Spencer gives us a monograph complete in itself, of moderate 
length, and on a subject which affords considerable literary oppor- 
tunities. The opportunities have been well used, and it needs no 
historical enthusiasm for primitive humanity to find the book as 
entertaining as it is instructive. At present it would be out of 
place, if not somewhat ungracious, to consider whether the 
elaboration of this volume is exactly in due proportion to its place 
in a general construction of the natural history of society. But 
one thing we may say in general terms, that in handling this sub- 
ject it is safer to err on the side of too much than of too little. 
For the importance of ceremony and form in all archaic institu- 
tions is a thing which a modern reader finds it hard to understand, 
andeven when understood, it is hard to give a full and lively belief 
toit. And though Mr. Spencer may now and then seem to take 
needless pains in heaping up evidence where a smaller selegtion of 
facts would have served as well, or to go far atield for in- 
stances that could be matched nearer home, we should remember 
that very possibly there are many readers for whom accumulation 
and far-fetched confirmation will not be superfluous, Indeed 
there are probably some who will not be persuaded even so. 

The leading idea which Mr. Spencer develops and illustrates all 
through the book is that in the early history of society and insti- 
tutions form has gone before substance. Selden’s quaint compari- 
son of ceremony to a penny glass that holds an excellent water, 
without which the water were lost, is not only just from the his- 
torical point of view, but hardly goes farenough. It is not that the 
essence was distilled first, and the glass devised for its safe keep- 
ing; the essence could not be made until there was a glass to keep 
itin, To state the position literally, and with all its apparent 
paradox, in Mr. Spencer’s own words:—“ What we think the essential 
parts of sacred and secular regulations were originally subordinate 
puts, and the essential parts consisted of ceremonial observances.” 
The soundness of this general position is, to our mind, unassail- 
able. It must not be understood that we commit ourselves to the 
support of all the explanations of ritual and manners which Mr. 
Spencer has propounded in detail. Some of these appear to us 
premature and others exceedingly doubtful. On many points 
we should think that the evidence is not yet in a condition to 
warrant the adoption of any hypothesis except as an avowed] 
provisional measure. We cannot share the confidence wit 
which Mr. Spencer reconstructs, often on extremely slight in- 
dications, what might or must have been the conduct of 
ane man under certain probable or possible circumstances. 

ndeed, “ primitive man” is an abstraction; he is nowhere to be 
found in actual human knowledge. Ethnology, archeology, 
philology, comparative folk-lore may in vain called on to 
produce him. Thus far we only know communities and races, 
past and present, which bear in their institutions marks of an 
antiquity that seems to us immensely remote. What evidence 
there is points to certain kinds of sar gre | or monotony in the 
earliest phases of human society of which we can form any 
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coherent notions. “Primitive man” is a compendious name for 
man as we conceive him to have existed in such a stage, and may 
be convenient if we do not let it beguile us into facile and base- 
less assumptions. We must not assume anything about the 
length of time that may have intervened between the first ap- 
pearance of man (in a zoological sense) on the earth and the con- 
stitution of the tirst “primitive” society. Neither must we 
assume that “ primitive man” is represented by existing savages. 
Nor yet must we suppose that the process of transformation from 
the “ primitive” state to civilization has everywhere been alike. We 
know, in fact, as certainly as we know anything, that the rate and 
directions of development have been widely different in different races 
of mankind. And some of the most critical points in the early 
history of civilization are just those which for the present are most 
obscure. On the whole, therefore, our voice is with those who 
object to talking in general terms about “ primitive man” at all. 
It is better to use words commensurate with our knowledge, and 
to be content with saying that certain virtues and accomplishments 
of civilized men are of relatively modern origin, and that, while 
these become fainter, certain other characters become more marked 
as we carry the explanation of man’s history further and further 
back. Again, Mr. Spencer has already shown a tendency to under- 
rate the complexity of social phenomena, and to jump at solutions 
which on the face of them are much too easy to be true. No doubt 
Mr. Spencer is justified if, as he thinks, he has found in ancestor- 
worship the master-key to all the problems of ancient societies. 
But we do not believe there is any one master-key, or that, if 
there is, Mr. Spencer has yet found it. Thus much by way of 
general warning ; the controversial or controvertible ngs of Mr. 
Spencer's exposition are not at present raised in the most con- 
venient form ; and, in any case, they can be adequately discussed 
only by specialists. 

here is one class of facts by which Mr. Spencer might have con- 
siderably strengthened his case if he had thought tit, but of which 
he has, for whatever reason, made little or no use. We mean 
the rigid formalism of archaic law. The exaggerated import- 
ance of obedience to formal, or, in Mr. Spencer's language, cere- 
monial rules,and the comparative unimportance of the merits of the 
case, are the most striking features in the early history of legal pr - 
cedure. And, happily for the archeologist if inconveniently for the 
public, archaism clings to legal institutions with extraordinary 
tenacity, so that phenomena of this kind survive into the full light of 
civilization and can be studied at leisure. The art and mystery 
of special pleading, as practised in England down to the middle of 
this century, and much later in many of the American States, has 
a real analogy to the elaborate rites of sacritice without which no 
Greek general ventured to order the most obviously necessary 
movement ; and this, again, takes us back to the habit of thought 
expressed among modern savages by the authority of the medicine- 
man. In old Roman and Teutonic law we tind actual and visible 
ceremonies, the due performance of which is essential for the 
attainment of the desired legal consequence. And everywhere we 
find procedure minutely worked out and defined while the sub- 
stance of the law is yet largely deficient, and, where it is not 
deficient, is vague. Early codes and law-books, as recent workers 
in this field have pointed out, give to procedure and formalities an 
amount of space which to modern eyes is vastly disproportionate. 
No doubt special reasons may be assigned for this in some cases. 
Thus, if the oldest English books are very full on the process of 
compelling a defendant's appearance in court, we have to remember 
that the preliminary difficulty of getting the defendant to appear 
and submit to the jurisdiction was often a serious one. Still the 
broad fact remains, 

Further, the legal history of Europe, almost down toour own time, 
is wonderfully rich in examples of the development, decay, survival, 
and transformation of ceremonies. Some of these might try rather 
severely one favourite doctrine of Mr. Spencer's, that no ceremony 
is in its origin symbolic. We wonder how he would treat the 
apparently symbolic forms of investiture which were exceedingly 
common throughout the middle ages, and of which investiture per 
cultellum was perhaps the commonest. He does just touch upon 
the equally common form of delivering part of a thing intended to 
be conveyed in the name of the whole ; but he does not seem to be 
aware that this class of instances is but a single outcrop from a 
whole mine of wealth. In one or two cases Mr. Spencer's very 
partial use of legal history leads him into positive mistake. He 
cites the form of indictment for criminal offences as “against the 
peace of our lord the King,” as showing that in early society the 
rights of individuals are ignored. ‘The fact is that the theory of 
the king’s peace marked the advance from a state in which redress 
by private warfare was allowed, and the rights of the public were 
ignored (that is, of all individuals except those directly offended), 
to a state in which some attempt was made to keep order by a 
common authority for the common good. Again, Mr. Spencer 
says, “We may suspect that the amount paid” in the Anglo- 
Norman period for suing out a writ “ represented what had ori- 

inally been the present to the king for giving his judicial aid.” 
Tiere his caution is excessive. There is no doubt whatever of the 
fact. Neither need we go so far as the Kirghis for the custom of 
the judge taking presents from both sides. The discontinuance of 
that venerable custom is still regarded by many of the people of 
British India as an extraordinary and unintelligible innovation. 

Another and more curious omission runs through Mr. Spencer's 
work, We have incidentally mentioned some Greek and Roman 
institutions. It is difficult to understand why Mr. Spencer has 
ransacked travellers’ accounts of all the savages in the world, and 
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has barely opened the records of classical antiquity which, 
although they mostly belong to times of well-advanced civilization, 
have preserved for us priceless evidences of archaic belief and 
usage. When we say mostly, we of course refer to the important 
exception of the Homeric poems. The result is that Mr. Spencer 
ovat many interesting and difficult questions, and also misses 
opportunities of strengthening his illustrations. Thus he suggests 
at barter may have arisen from the exchange of presents. 
Strange to say, he does not adduce the exchange of arms between 
Glaucus and Diomedes, which is the very instance he wants. The 
exchange itself is made purely as a token of friendship; but the 
t has in his mind the notion that in an exchange even of this 
Fina there should be a certain equality of value, and comments 
accordingly :—“ Howbeit Zeus then bereaved Glaucus of his wits, 
in that he exchanged with Diomedes the son of Tydeus golden 
arms for bronze, a hundred oxen’s worth for nine.” Another circum- 
stance makes this neglect of the Greek and Roman world still more 
curious. M. Fustel de Coulanges has in his ingenious book Za 
Cité Antique brought together a great quantity of detailed infor- 
mation as to Greek and Roman religion and ritual, which he uses 
to explain everything as derived from ancestor-worship, in a manner 
extremely like Mr.Spencer’s own. We cannct give ourselves over 
to M. Fustel de Coulanges any more than to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
But the industry and merit of his work are beyond question. 
There are the materials to Mr. Spencer's hand, collected and ar- 
ranged by a thoroughly competent scholar; and they might at any 
rate have saved Mr. Spencer from relying, as he too often does 
when he enters on the Graeco-Roman region at all, on obsolete or 
doubtful authorities. 

We must remark that in general Mr. Spencer's authorities, 
both old and new, are too much counted and too little weighed. 
Not unfrequently, too, he heaps up weak proofs on strong ones. 
In the first chapter—illustrating the general statement that in 
the early stages of religion ceremony goes before righteousness 
(which is otherwise abundantly established)—he notes that “in 
the Rule of St. Benedict nine chapters concern the moral and 
general duties of the brothers, while thirteen concern the religious 
{ceremonial and ritual] ordinances.” . It is an obvious remark 
that the framers of such rules would not think it needful to 
insist at large on the rudiments of faith and morality which 
would already be binding on the members of the Order in 
common with all Christian men. But it must not be sup- 
posed that the criticism we have thought it proper to pass 
on Mr. Spencer's omissions and superfluities detracts from the 
worth of what he has actually done. The defects are perhaps 
inseparable from the method and conditions of his weil; and, 
after all is said, he has collected a great mass of scattered 
facts and made them significant in the light of general ideas as 
no other living man could have doneit. And for the present 
it is more needful to show that there is a general significance 
in matters hitherto supposed to be merely capricious than to in- 
terpret the meaning rightly in every case. This is a task for 
which Mr. Spencer is eminently fitted, and the praise due to his 
performance of it will be little affected by the corrections that sub- 
sequent research and criticism may bring to his particular 
hypotheses. We have no room to give any account of these. But 
the book is short enough to tell its own story, and no one in- 
terested in the subject should omit to read it for himself. We 
should like to add our suggestions on two points of detail. Mr. 
Spencer explains hand-shaking as derived from a mutual attempt 
of the parties to kiss hands in token of reverence—a strife of 
courtesy ending ina compromise. Is it not simpler to derive it 
(as others have done) from the offer of the unarmed right hand 
as a pledge of peace? And there is an addition to be made to the 
list of surviving ceremonial mutilations given by Mr. Spencer at 
the end of the third chapter. We mean the shaving which was 
practically compulsory in the learned professions in England till 
within a recent time, and still is so as regards the bar in France ; 
and this in turn is connected with the still widely surviving 
clerical tonsure. 


BOSWELL AT HOME AND IN CORSICA.* 


SNe volume might almost have been entitled a Key to the 
Life of Dr. Johnson. In the Tour to Corsica, with enough of 
the same vanity to prove identity of authorship, there is, as in 
that greatest of biographies, the hero-worship which is always 
ready to gild the reputation of the hero at the expense of his 
admirer. There is even some of the just judgment of character 
which renders Boswell’s illustrious work, both in its merits and 
its faults, the strangest phenomenon in literature. In the 
Correspondence with Erskine, the gaiety and the folly which 
help to produce the piquant contrast in the Life overflow. 
We cannot, however, say that we have detected in it any 
especial knowledge either of men or things. Dr. Birkbeck 

is not inclined to judge Boswell harshly. Yet even he is 
“amazed at the downright impudence and audacity with which 
two young men yentured to publish to the world the corre- 
Selene which had passed between them when they were 
scarcely of age.” The preface to the collection affirms that 
had any man found the letters directed, sealed, and adorned with 
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postmarks, he would have read every one of them. We are dis- 
posed to think the finder of such a treasure would have speedily 
sealed it up again. The letters have the transient attraction 
which comes of youth, and a burning desire for fame. But their 
real merit is in their demerits. Every trait of egotism and self- 
consciousness and impulsiveness appears to furnish a clue to similar 
features in the biography which make the foil and the occasion 
for some weighty utterance of the moralist of Fleet Street. Had 
Boswell never done anything considerable, it would have been 
impossible to relish the continual tone of conceit in the letters to 
his early friend. But we read them with the knowledge which 
readers in 1773 did not possess, that it is Johnson’s biographer 
who is demanding sympathy for as poor verses and epistles as 
could well have been composed. The two friends mock at one 
another's pretensions; but it is scarcely with an air of —- 
that the world would join in the laugh. Writing what he 
probably intended at the time to print, and what he cer- 
tainly did print, he exclaims with transparent sincerity, “ Let 
our wit, my friend, continue to shine in a succession of brilliex¢ 
sparkles; let there be no more distance between each flash of 
vivacity but what is necessary for giving time to observe its splen- 
did radiance.” Throughout these letters he is to be seen constantly, 
and with ever increasing pleasure, exploring the recesses of his 
own folly, as if there could be no more delightful study. He 
knows he is vain. “ You and I, Erskine, are, to be sure, somewhat 
vain.” But, he adds with meditative conviction, “‘ We have some 
reason too.” 

“ A fine flow of spirits” was the stock in trade with which 
Captain Andrew Erskine and Mr. James Boswell embarked on 
literature. It does not by itself carry a writer far. Even at the 
moderate altitude to which these letters soar the favouring im- 
pulse often fails ; the _ young brains, overtasked by the effort 
to be witty and brilliant, become, as their dejected owners 
sometimes lament, “insipid, muddy, and standing-water-like.” 
One of them apologizes in a letter of half-a-dozen lines for 
not having “ six ideas at present,” and for “a general lethargy of 
spirits and sense,” because he is ‘* pestered with noise.” He is in 
an inn with half-a-dozen people in the room. “ Never was there 
such a tame subjected performance as this!” The other cannot 
write because he is “ lost in dissipation.” He finds it “a very 
strange thing that I, James Boswell, Esquire, who am ha my 
——— of a facility of manners, to use the very words of Mr, 

rofessor Smith, should ever be at a loss how to express myself; 
and yet, at this moment of my existence, this is really the 
case.” Captain Andrew, as his friend calls him, must have 
been an agreeable companion, with the singular merit in his corre- 
spondent’s eyes of having actually once “ stood in awe” of James 
Boswell, Esq. He had in other respects some taste and much 
literary enthusiasm. But he seems to be memorable chiefly now 
for wearing “to the last gaiters and a flapped vest,” and drowni 
himself in vexation for losses at cards. His “ fine flow of spirits 
led him only to a deep pool in the river Forth. The desire to 
maintain the level of a similar vivacity of temper, which was half 
physical and half intellectual, carried Boswell to the bottle. He 
died in early middle life, like Erskine, of perpetual claret. Fortu- 
nately for his fame, he had, unlike Erskine, something in his nature 
of the ivy. His talents which, it once seemed, might have been 
wasted on “Odes to Tragedy, by a Gentleman of Scotland,” dedicated 
to the ingenious bard himself, were profitably invested in admiration 
successively of a thoughtful and generous patriot like Paoli and a 

ractical philosopher like Johnson. In the exceedingly interesting 
Tour to Corsica, which Dr, Hill has with much judgment relieved 
from its original burden of Corsican history, Boswell may be seen 
training for the crowning undertaking of his life. If the least 
self-seeking of patriots and one of the most remarkable of adminis- 
trators is remembered at all, the world must thank Boswell. Paoli 
found Corsica unutterably oppressed by the Genoese, who, ex- 
claimed Horace Walpole twenty years before Boswell wrote, 
“ make a commonwealth the most devilish of tyrannies.” Justice 
was bought and sold. Feuds were fomented from the suzerain 
State’s dread of Corsican union. A petition presented to the 
King of France in 1738, which Dr. Hill quotes, stated that “ under 
the last sixteen governors no less than twenty-six thousand Cor- 
sicans had died by the hands of assassins.” The Corsicans rose 
in vain against their oppressors. The Republic of Genoa obtained 
the aid, first of the German Empire, and then of France, to re- 
store its authority. France finally bought up the Genoese claims, 
Voltaire thought it a profitable transaction for both, if only “les 
hommes ont le droit de vendre d’autres hommes.” Thenceforward, 
with an interval of two years from 1794 to 1796, during which 
Corsica was under British protection, the island remained, as it 
still remains, French. But for fourteen or fifteen years after 1753 
the whole interior of Corsica belonged to the Corsicans. 

That was the period of the supremacy of Pascal Paoli. Paoli 
was the son of a former Corsican leader, He cooped up the 
Genoese within a few coast forts. Without attempting to form a 
regular army he secured by personal devotion to himself unity of 
military operations. He even had the moral courage to make 
| assassination, on whatever pretence, capital. The horrible crime of 
| collateral assassination, as was termed the custom of vengeance on 
| the relatives of an enemy who had escaped beyond reach, he put 
| down by erecting a pillar of infamy to the memory of the murderer. 
Boswell mentions a case in which torture had been inflicted to 
extort a confession of murder; and Dr. Hill remarks in a note 
| upon the fact as a “ great blot on Paoli and the Corsican patriots.” 
| He seems to attribute it in some way to the Inquisition. But, as 
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he himself observes, torture was still was ed in capital cases to 
force confession in France and Protestant Holland. e are a little 
surprised that he should not have referred to the defence, so- 
phistical as it was, which Boswell himself in the Life records John- 
son to have made for the practice in the latter country. Paoli, at 
all events, cannot be aerate for not having made Corsica in 
ten years outstrip Holland and France in judicial humanity. 
The mere fact that Paoli maintained an unquestioned predominance 
over a race like the Corsicans indicates extraordinary qualities. He 
succeeded, it is clear from Boswell’s narrative, through perfect 
devotion to the freedom of his island, love for and sympathy with 
his fellow-countrymen, combined with infinite superiority to them 
in intelligence, with a noble pride, and with a resolution never to 
countenance their vices and corruptions. “I asked him,” writes 
Boswell, “how he could possibly have a soul so superior to inte- 
rest. ‘It is not superior,’ said he; ‘my interest is to gain a 
name. I know well that he who does good to his country will 

in that ; and I expect it. Yet, could I render this — happy, 
eter be content to be forgotten. I have an unspeakable pride. 
The approbation of my own heart is enough.” A scholar who 
had ranged through classical literature, and was acquainted with 
the masterpieces in most modern languages, he towered mentally 
far above kis followers. But those acquired gifts did not tend to 
make him despise them. He admired as sincerely as he was 
admired. “Go among them,” he used to say to Boswell; 
“forget the meanness of their apparel. Hear their sentiments. 
You will find honour, and sense, and abilities among those poor 
men.” ‘The Corsicans,” he gloried, “have a steady resolution 
that would amaze you. I wish you could see one of them die.” 
Boswell, who delighted above all things in executions and similar 
horrors, probably echoed the wish. Never did a ruler understand 
better the art of playing upon the hearts of a people. But it was 
done by virtue of sharing the same emotions which moved the 
crowd; only in him they were refined and elevated. He had 
studied metaphysics, and explored the scientific bases of theology and 
morality ; but the real safeguard which had kept him pure in life 
while an officer in the lax Neapolitan army, and about a licentious 
Court, was the preoccupation of his constant purpose to be his 
country’s deliverer. he friend of Rousseau, he was yet the 
most orthodox of believers. Frederick the Great was one of his 
heroes for his splendid achievements against Austria; but he 
could see nothing beautiful in the scepticism of a genius. 
Speaking of the King’s epistle to Marshal Keith, he remarked, 
with delicate irony, “ O’est une belle consolation pour un vieux 
général mourant, ‘en peu de temps vous ne serez plus.” Hehad 
no love for “les diseurs de bons mots,” he told Boswell; but 
Boswell heard bons mots from him. For Corsica he was an enthu- 
siast. His heart was so full of his country that love of Corsica 
gifted him with a kind of second sight where its interests were 
concerned. Boswell believed, and readers of Boswell will believe, 
that there was no pious fraud in this. He himself said, “Ican 
give you no clear explanation of it. I only tell you facts. Some- 
times I have been mistaken; but in general these visions have 
proved true.” His mind doubtless continued in sleep the calcu- 
lations which absorbed it waking, and leaped to conclusions with- 
out halting at premisses. The faculty did not surprise his 
Corsicans, Of course their “General,” “questo grand’ uomo 
mandato per Dio a liberare la patria,” as they used to describe him 
to Boswell, was a seer. One species of second sight he possessed 
of no supernatural pretensions, but at least as useful. He had 
learned to read minds through faces. We wonder how many of 
our readers remember the story of his choice of a hangman. From 
want of a hangman Paoli, when he took the Government, had 
been obliged to shoot criminals, and Corsicans have no objection 
to be shot. At last a Sicilian chanced to come with a message. 
“ Ecco il boia,” cried Paoli, “ behold our hangman.” He bid them 
ask the man if he would accept the office; and his answer was :— 
“‘ My grandfather was a hangman; my father was a hangman; I 
have been a hangman myself, and am willing to continue go.” 
Boswell, who with shuddering delight visited the poor cowering 
wretch, was informed that one death by his abhorred hands had 
more effect than twenty executions by firearms. So entire was 
Paoli’s trust in himself and his people that he could not bear the 
thought even of owing freedom to foreign aid. He desired 
English friendship rather than an English alliance. “ The less 
assistance,” he said to Boswell, “we have from allies, the greater 
our glory.” “ We may have foreign Powers for our friends; 
but they must be friends at arm’s length.” When we recollect 
how at a later period England, in accepting the gift of Corsica, 
appointed Sir Gilbert Elliot Viceroy, and not Paoli, we are not 
astonished at Paoli’s prescient doubt of the working character of 
a league which should transfer the dominant influence in affairs to 
a foreign State. He was even jealous that Corsica had to rely on 
a Sicilian hangman. He rejoiced when a Corsican was willing to 
have his capital sentence commuted for the functions of execu- 
toner, 

Notwithstanding all his cares of chief, and Corsican chief, and 
though beset by daily and nightly peril from Genoese assassins, 
who had tod be warded off by vigilant sentries and half-a-dozen 
fierce dogs within and without his chamber, Paoli is described by 
Boswell’ as showing invariably “the most perfect ease of be- 
haviour.” We suspect Boswell does not mean by this exactly the 
“facility of manners ” for which Adam Smith commended him. 
The general was always accessible. He would, Boswell declares, 
have been “a hero to his valet de chambre.” Boswell himself says 
it, and he must have known. To pass the ordeal of the great 


original of modern “ interviewers ” and never be ridiculous to him, 
or, what is more important, to his readers, demonstrates an ex- 
ceptionally great and genuine character. Whatever his fortune in 
life he became it. He ruled by right divine at Sollacard. In the 
midst of the adulations of Versailles and Paris, when in- 
vited thither by Mirabeau, he preserved his self-respect. The 
only charge which could be brought against him by Walpole 
as a courtier at St. James’s was “the simplicity of his whole 
appearance.” Walpole had apparently expected to meet a 
brigand chief with dagger and pistols in his waistband. He could 
sustain a conversation with Dr. Samuel Johnson in the presence 
of the avowed worshipper of both. It is a pleasure to refresh our 
recollection of so no Te a personage. Yet we must confess that 
the traces of Boswell’s vanity and egotism are to the full as en- 
gaging as the spectacle of his host's serene virtue. Even the first 
sentence is charming :—‘ Having resolved,” he writes, “to pass 
some years abroad for my instruction and entertainment, I con- 
ceived a design of visiting the island of Corsica.” The fact was 
he had been sent by his father simply to study civil law at the 
University of Utrecht, and after a few months played the truant 
in Italy. The Corsicans took him for an envoy sent to negotiate 
a treaty with them. He disclaimed the honour. It may be 
easily imagined how Boswell would disclaim any honour; “and 
I was considered a very close young man.” “TI therefore just 
allowed them to make a minister of me.” He had expected to 
find savagery, and was astonished to meet with an engraving after 
Raffaelle. Johnson could not have surpassed his comment on the 
execution of the print:— There was no necessity for its being 
well done. To see the thing at all was what surprised me.” At 
Bastelica he expatiated to a crowd on the beauty of simplicity, and 
warned the Corsicans, who live chiefly on chestnuts, against luxury. 
Dr. Hill cruelly appends, by way of gloss, an extract from a subse- 
quent letter of the preacher to his friend Temple :—“I giveadmirable 
dinners and good claret ; and the moment I go abroad again I set up 
my chariot.” On his first introduction the General looked at him 
“with a steadfast, keen, and penetrating eye, as if he searched my 
very soul.” Goswell felt a little uncomfortable till he became con- 
scious, we suppose, that Paoli understood he was no hero. “I 
made myself known to him,” he writes; and an odd discovery 
must Boswell’s character have been to this king of men. “ My 
flow of gay ideas relaxed his severity.” Paoli must indeed have 
soon come to the bottom of that innocently babbling brook. But 
he acted as if he had for visitor a future statesman, Boswell, when 
he rode out, was mounted on the General’s own horse, with rich 
furniture of crimson velvet, and with broad gold lace; “and I had 
my guards marching along with me. I allowed myself to indulge 
@ momentary pride in this parade.” Visions of that rich furniture 
and broad gold lace may have consoled him for many rude rebuffs 
the world had in store for him. “I got,” he writes later on, “a 
Corsican dress made, in which I walked about with an air of true 
satisfaction.” The “good peasants and soldiers used to call me 
the ambasciatore Inglese.” He had apparently soun left off repu- 
diating the distinction; for, “ I bid them hope for an alliance with 
us.” Still, being a reputed ambassador did not prevent him from 
playing to them upon the German flute. One morning he sang to 
them Garrick’s song, “ Hearts of Oak.” They were enthusiastic; 
“it was quite a joyous riot.” He ceased to be a diplomatist. “I 
fancied myself to be a recruiting sea-officer.” It is hard to say 
which is the more comic picture, Boswell as an ambassador or 
Boswell as a first lieutenant. The former, however, was his 
favourite character in Corsica. He gravely consulted Paoli on the 
matter. “Talking of various schemes of life fit for a man of 
spirit and education,” as obviously was Boswell, “I mentioned to 
him that of being a foreign Minister.” Paoli replied, with infinite 
gravity, that “he thought it a very agreeable employment for a man 
of parts and address during some years of his life.” At another time 
he was the travelled and sated man of the world who had “ ex- 
hausted all the sweets of his being.” “Itold him that I had 
almost become incapable of taking a part in active life.” With 
infinite courtesy Paoli condescended to treat the depression as of 
real consequence, and reasoned him out of it. A finished courtier 
like this must, indeed, have “ smiled a good deal when I told him 
that I was much surprised to find him so amiable, accomplished, 
and polite.” 

No doubt, however, Paoli found Boswell a pleasant companion, 
and understood enough of the English nature to appreciate the 
value of a nimble tongue which could circulate among English- 
men—if not, as he suggested to Boswell, “at your Court ”— 
a belief that Corsicans might be allowed to free themselves with- 
out danger to civilisation. Boswell, on his side, was collecting 
materials, noted down carefully every night, for a book. To be an 
author was more to him who knew himself than to most men. 
“To preserve an uniform dignity among those who see us every 
day,” avows Boswell in his preface, “is hardly possible. The 
author of an approved book may allow his natural disposition an 
easy play, and yet indulge the pride of superior genius when he 
considers that by those who know him only as an author he never 
ceases to be respected.” He had only too accurate a prevision of 
his own defects when he remarks that the writer of “a book ap- 
proved by the world has established himself as a respectable cha- 
racter in distant society without any danger of having that character 
lessened by the observation of his weaknesses.” Wuen a third 
edition was demanded he became yet more certain that he might 
indulge his folly as freely as an Antinomian without dis- 
paragement. He was the friend of Paoli, and therefore “set 
tree for ever from a slavish timidity in the presence of great 
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men.” Tie had the infallible testimony of “my revered friend, 
Mr. Samuel Johnson,” to the “wise and noble curiosity which 
had led him where perhaps no native of this country ever 
was before.” Hle had sold two editions of his Tour, and 
was issuing a third. Ilis preface to the third edition con- 
cludes :— When I first ventured to send this book into the 
world I fairly owned an ardent desire for literary fame. I have 
obtained my desire, and whatever clouds may obscure my days, I 
can now walk among the rocks and woods of my ancestors with 
an agreeable consciousness that I have done something worthy.” 
Well might his revered friend have written about the same 
time :—“ I wish you would empty your head of Corsica, which, 1 
think, has filled it rather too long.” 

But the present generation has had no opportunity of being tired 
to death with Loswell’s stories of Corsica, or with the spectacle 
of his airs as he paraded dressed as a Corsican chief. It may well 


-be grateful to Dr. Lill both for recalling to its knowledge a very 


peer narrative, and for himself telling the story of the 
Sorsican war, or wars, of independence with clearness and vigour. 
In the introduction to the Correspondence between Boswell and 
Erskine there is something still better in the results of a ripe 
acquaintance with the Johnsonian cycle of literature and society. 
Everywhere throughout the volume signs are visible that the 
whole has been a labour of love. The printer has shown taste in 
reproducing the original title-pages. [ven the spelling has been 
benevolently preserved. Nota tinal % after c, ora single “wu in 
the last syllable of words which end in our” has been omitted. 
Deference has been paid to Boswell’s expressed hope that, “should 
this work at any future time be reprinted, care will be taken of 
my orthography.” Faith has been kept in more important 
matters. ‘The Introductions and the Notes comprise all that is 
necessary for the explanation of obscure allusions; but the former 
are carefully restricted to preparing readers for the enjoyment of 
the narrative aud the letters; the notes never vie in rivalry with 
the text. 


ORMSBY’S POEM OF THE CID.* 


us is in many respects an excellent little book. It is, in 
fact, so good and, as far as it goes, so thorough that our main 
criticism of it has to be put in the form of a serious regret that 
Mr. Ormsby did not see his way to making it much longer and 
more complete. He tells us that the book was not intended for 
students of Spanish literature. If so, it is difficult to understand 
what audience it is to address successfully. For while the 
student will grumble at the book’s incompleteness, the general 
reader will scarcely be beguiled into swallowing so much informa- 
tion as is here given about a subject wholly remote from him 
merely because the book is short and the author’s iearning con- 
cealed as much as possible. There is just now no general public 
in England for Spanish themes of a purely literary or antiquarian 
kind. Spanish ways and thoughts, especially the ways and thoughts 
of old Spain, are so far removed from those of the ordinar 
Englishman that no dressing up can make the literature whic 
embodies them otherwise than stale, flat, and unprofitable to him. 
It was otherwise in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when the most vital everyday politics of England were 
liable at any moment to be crossed and shaped by those of 
Spain. The Spaniard and his life were then matters of real 
interest, however odious and unpalatable, to a large English public ; 
and endeavours to popularize information about them were well 
worth the making, as is abundantly proved by the crop of books 
concerned with Spanish matters of all kinds printed in England 
between 1550 and 1650. But nowadays times are changed ; and, 
with an exception or two here and there—Mr. Grant Duif writing 
on Seiior Castelar, or a lively book of travels which promises to be 
practically useful, or an occasional translation of a Spanish novel 
—the general English reader has neither nor ears for anything 
Spanish. Southey thought otherwise. His Clironicle of the Cid 
was directed to the general reader ; so was Lockhart’s work; and 
in both cases every consideration of permanent value was sacrificed 
to the pursuit of that unsatisfactory being who has long ago de- 
serted Southey and is now fast deserting Lockhart. That so com- 
petent a student as Mr. Ormsby should have chosen to work on 
the same unfruitful lines is real matter for disappointment. In- 
stead of bringing down his book to the level of a supposed general 
audience which does not exist, it would surely have been far better 
to appeal to an audience that does exist—to that small body of 
persons in England, well known to the London booksellers, 
who are fanatics for all that concerns old Spain, and who, at pre- 
sent compelled to look abroad for all the information worth having 
on their favourite subject, would have welcomed with enthusiasm 
a serious and exhaustive English book on such a topic as the 
of the Crd. Nor would such a book have appealed to 
English studentsonly. It would have reached a European public, 
and not 2 particularly small one. In Germany and France, not to 
speak of Spain itself, where Ticknor’s great book has been 
eagerly appropriated and made use of, and where all foreign work 
on Spanish literature is carefully watched by a large number of 
“+ aficionados,” there are circles of readers who would have en- 
sured its success if Mr. Ormsby had chosen to write it. At this 
moment, indeed, such a book is in process of writing in Germany. 


* The Poem of the Cid. A Translation from the Spanish, with Intro- 
duction aud Notes, by John Urmsby. Loudon: Longmans. 1879. 


We have just received the first part of a new edition of the Poema 
by a German student, Herr Karl Vollmdéller, which contains the text 
carefully reprinted from the only existing MS., an introduction 
notes, and a glossary, being announced as to follow in the seco 
part. So farso good. It is well that this should be done by 
whatever competent person will do it. But a little change of aim, 
and some months’ more labour on Mr. Ormsby’s part, would have 
given an Englishman the credit of the task, and, to judge from 
the many admirable literary qualities displayed in the little book 
before us, would have secured to the reader, not only learni 
and accuracy in its fulfilment, but adequate literary form “a 
expression to boot. 

it is time, however, to turn from Mr. Ormsby’s omissions to his 
performance. LHe gives us a mixed prose and verse translation of 
the poem, an introduction dealing with the various larger critical 
questions connected with it and with its hero, and four short 
appendices on the ancestors and descendants of the Cid, the chro- 
nology of his life and times, his titles, and the structure and 
versification of the poem, The introduction adds little 
to the knowledge of those who are already familiar with the Cid 
literature, but it is an excellent summary of the chief results of 
that literature, and shows that Mr. Ormsby has not only read his 
books, but digested them. He makes one point, indeed, which, if 
not altogether a new one, has not, as far as we remember, been so 
well stated before. Ferdinand Wolf long ago pointed out, in 
correction of Bouterwek, that the object of the author of the Poema 
del Cid was by no means that of writing a chronicle of his hero’s 
life and doings after the common pattern of the chansons de geste. 
The narrative concerns only the latter portion of the Cid’s career 
—that is to say, the adventures and campaigns following his last 
exile from Castile in 1081, and culminating in the conquest of 
Valencia in 1094; and it is not upon these campaigns, in spite of 
the poet’s genuine love for fighting scenes and Homeric power of 

inting them, nor even on the conquest of Valencia itself, which 
is described in a few lines, that the true emphasis of the poem 
rests. It was really written for the sake of the story of the Cid’s 
daughters and their marriages, which occupies its second half, and 
to which the first half is practically introductory. The first object. 
of the author was to trace the upward progress of the Cid from 
the humiliation inflicted upon him by his original sons-in-law, the 
Infantes of Carrion, to the glory reflected on the hero and his race 
by his daughters’ second marriage with the Infantes of Navarre 
and Aragon; just as the underplot of the poem, so to speak, 
describes his rise from the position of a — exile to 
that of the rich and powerful ruler of Valencia. ‘The true climax 
of the poem is reached when the poet exclaims, after chronicling 
the second pair of weddings— 


Hoy los reyes de Espanna sos parientes son! 
To-day the kings of Spain are his kinsmen— 


a famous <nd disputed line which led Wolf to the conjecture that 
the poem was recited as an epithalamium at some royal wedding, 
probably that of Blanca of Navarre, the Cid’s great grand- 
daughter, to Sancho III. of Castile in 1151. In his description of 
the first aim of the poet, Mr. Ormsby is at one with previous. 
critics. He points out that the incident of the Infantes of Carrion is. 
almost certainly wholly unhistorical, and was therefore either in- 
vented by the poet or at least shaped by him out of earlier ballads, 
for the sake of heightening his climax and exalting the final good 
fortune of his hero. Not, however, for this purpose only, There 
comes in a second motive to explain this story of the Infantes, 
which is well and freshly put by Mr. Ormsby, and which requires 
to be understood before we can appreciate the full merit of the 
poem and its unique position in the history of medizval literature. 
“It is difficult to resist the impression,” says Mr. Ormsby, “ that 
the poem is in fact an expression of Castilian spirit, finding vent 
not only in the exaltation of a representative Castilian hero, but 
also in the depreciation of the hereditary enemies of Castile, repre- 
sented by the highest of the nobility of Leon.” It is, in fact, a 
litical satire on Leon and the Leonese nobility, written 

y a Castilian at a time when before the union of Leon 
and Castile under St. Ferdinand a state of chronic rivalry 
and jealousy existed between the elder aristocratic Leon 
and her younger rival Castile. Not only are the Infantes of 
Carrion, members of the historical and powerful Leonese house of 
Gomez, represented as base and cowardly, urged by mercenary 
motives to ask the Cid’s daughters in marriage, and then, as soon 
as the Cid’s generosity has enriched them, carrying off their 
brides to a place of safety, where, out of reach of their father’s 
strong arm, they may insult and desert them at pleasure, but the 
“‘ whole clan or faction to which they belong is stigmatized as 
lawless, violent, and treacherous.” The more carefully the poem 
is read the more evident does this purpose of the author become. 
His whole work is seasoned by it and by the rough spontaneous 
humour which it breeds in him. And when we come to observe 
how he fits his subject to this double aim of glorification and 
satire; how, as the figure of the long-bearded Campeador grows 
under his hands to greater stature and splendour, he groups around 
it the boasting and greedy faction of his Leonese enemies, sketched 
with Chaucerian ease and Chaucerian realism; and with what 
happy judgment, on the whole, he has chosen and arranged the 
lesser incidents of his long story, we shall perceive the importance 
of this unknown juglar and his work in the history of modern 
literature. Such a performance is far above the level of the 
ordinary rhymed chronicle or romance. There is dramatic power 
in it; the consciousness of the whole to be attained governs the 
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treatment of the parts; and the impression left at last upon 
the reader is one of extraordinary unity 
Without endorsing Southey’s extravagant and meaningless 
description of it as “unquestionably the finest Spanish 
poem,” we may well acknowledge that the poem of the Cid, 
dating as it does from the latter half of the twelfth century, 
deserves a place among the five or six most remarkable com- 
positions of early romance literature. In Spain, at any rate, 
the same note of realistic power is scarcely heard again, unless it 
be in some of the strange poems of the Archpriest of Hita or in the 
prose “ Conde Lucanor,” until the opening of her great age. 

In the matter of the date of the poem Mr. Ormsby follows the 
great majority of his predecessors, who, with a few exceptions— 
notably Professor Dozy of Leyden—have placed it rather in the 
latter part of the twelfth than in the first half of the thirteenth 
cent As is well known, the question of the date of the poem, 
at any rate of the unique MS. which preserves it to us, is compli- 
cated by the fact that the lines which were meant to contain it 
have suffered an erasure, whether purposed or accidental cannot 
now be determined. They run thus:— 

Quien escrivio este libro del Dios parayso. Amen! 


Per Abbat le escrivio en el mes de Mayo 
En era de mil e CC # XLV aitos es el romanz fecho. 


the four concluding words of the passage, which are important, 
having been overlooked and omitted by Sanchez in the original 
edition of the poem. It is impossible to discuss the details of the 
question here; but it has been generally held either that the 
copyist wrote a c too many and then erased it, or that the vacant 
space was filled with the conjunction e, which has been scratched 
out either by the copyist when he perceived it to be unnecessary 
or by some accidental cause. Should it, however, be decided that 
the date intended by the writer of the MS, was 1307 (deducting the 
thirty-eight years of the Spanish era), the question of the date of 
the poem itself, say the critics, is not affected by the decision, for 
the poem must be older than the Estoria de Lspaiia of Alfonso 
X., in which it is largely quoted, and which was written 
before 1260, There are linguistic grounds also—though in our 
opinion they are not convincing ones—for assigning to the poem 
of the Cid a priority of at least half a century over the poem 
of Gonzalez de Berceo, who is known to have been writing 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century. So that if the 
date be 1307, it can only apply to the MS. In this state 
of the question it is interesting to notice that Herr Voll- 
miller, in his new edition of the Poema, prints the date 
mille C.CCXL.V.” without any sign of erasure. This looks as 
if a competent paleographist, as we know Herr Vollmdller to be, 
had satisfied himself that the writer of the MS. meant it to stand 
so, and that the erasure is not to be traced to his hand. If this is 
so, and if again the date thus recovered has no relation to the date 
of the poem, but merely concerns that of the MS., the use of the 
words “es el romanz fecho,” which is the formula of compusition 
in old Spanish, is certainly extraordinary. 

Mr. Ormsby’s English rendering of the poem, from the point of 
view with which he undertook it, is admirably done. If any- 
thing could induce the general reader to take an interest in the 
Poem of the Cid, Mr. Ormsby’s method of translation might suc- 
ceed in doing it. Ile has thrown the best and most poetical pas- 
sages of the poem into verse which, with very few exceptions, 
reproduces the original as faithfully as. any verse translation can ; 
and he has connected these passages in verse by a condensed prose 
translation which preserves the language and the order 
of the poem, while it avoids the difficulties and corrup- 
tions of the text, and cuts out repetitions. Mr. Ormsby’s 
omissions from this portion of his work are generally easily in- 
telligible to any one following his footsteps text in hand. Of 
course they damage the book for the student; but from a 
literary point of view they are almost always justified. One 
or two of them, however, are puzzling. In the prose portion, 
for instance, it is not easy to understand why the short 
characteristic prayer of the exiled Campeador, uttered as he 
leaves his native Castile for the Morisma, should have been omitted ; 
and in one of the poetical sections, that dealing with the defeat of 
the Count of Barcelona by the Cid, several touches of satire in 
the original have been dropped out to the disadvantage of the gene- 
ral picture. Still, when all slight deductions are made, Mr. 
Ormsby’s translations remain incomparably the best yet made in 
English from the Poema, They are accurate, unpretentious, and 
yet readable—a pleasant contrast to the worse than unsatisfactory 
versions of Frere of which Mr. Ormsby has many true words to say. 
The few notes which are appended to them are mostly topographical, 
and are of great interest. Mr. Ormsby has gone minutely over the 
whole ground of the Poema, and has cleared up not a few debated 
points with which the second-hand information of its French 
editor M. Damas Hinard did not enable him to deal success- 
fully. Two small pr one of the twelfth-century route from 
Burgos to Valencia, and another of the environs of Valencia, would, 
we venture to suggest, have made the book complete in this 
respect. 

ne rather important point remains to be noticed before we part 
with a book which has given us much pleasure in the reading. 
Mr. Ormsby mentions the charter of Avilés in a note to the intro- 
duction as dated 1155, and as, therefore, probably older than the 
poem of the Cid. In Ticknor's time it was, indeed, commonly held 
to be the oldest piece of Spanish existing. Since 1865, however, it 
has been acknowledged by experts to be a forgery of the thirteenth 
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century, and ought long before this to have been generally deposed 
from its old place. A complete statement of the case may be 
found in the Discurso on the subject read by the — scholar 
Fernandez Guerra before the Madrid Academy in that year, and 
afterwards published with most elaborate appendices, including 
facsimiles of the Fuero itself, as well as of other illustrative docu- 
ments, 


CONFIDENCE.* 


R. HENRY JAMES’S fictions seem to us at this moment 
AVI to follow each other in course of publication a little too 
rapidly for the full enjoyment of their attractions. His stories are 
apt to dwell in the memory, and it seems to us but the other day 
that we had the pleasant task of writing about his collection of 
tales called the Madonna of the Future ; and with the taste of that, 
so to speak, yet in our mouths, we have Confidence put before us. 
To carry further a gastronomic metaphor, we might not appreciate 
the flavour of caviare if it were a thing of constant recurrence 
so well as by consuming it only now and then. Although it 
certainly cannot be said of Mr. James’s works that they are 
caviare to the general, in the sense that they are not popular, if 
“ the general ” stands for the reading public who get their su 
plies from the circulating libraries, yet it may doubted if 
more than half the people who read his books appreciate, or try to. 
appreciate, their finer qualities. A long course of Mérimée or of 
Tourgenieff might be trying to a conscientious reader, and, as has 
before been pointed out in these columns, Mr. James hzs more 
affinity with these two writers than with any English-writing 
novelist of whom we can think. In other words, Mr. James's. 
fiction has the quality of rarity both in thought and expression, 
and in his branch of art frequent production isa nome 
not perhaps to him or to his public, but to his reviewer. We 
remember once to have heard a young man infected with the 
esthetic cant of the day profess that he objected strongly 
to the exhibition of fine works in picture galleries because it. 
“vulgarized” them. ‘This of course was rank nonsense; but 
it may not be altogether paradoxical to say that such delicate 
work in writing as Mr. James's suffers from being put too con- 
tinuously before his readers. One cannot take in a good novel so 
readily as a good picture, and, like the writers to whom he has. 
been compared, Mr. James has a way of always leaving something 
not unimportant to the imagination of his readers. He works out 
his problem to a certain point and then leaves them to deal with 
it as they will, and in Confidence he has sprung a new puzzle upon 
us almost before we had forgotten to be “intrigued” over those 
which he last set before us. It must be said that in his present 
book the puzzle takes a comparatively mild form. One marriage 
which we have been looking forward to has taken place; another, 
apparently made with some rashness, has, we may presume, been 
turned from discontent to happiness; and we are only left to 
wonder what is the exact nature and tenor of the unusually long 
letter which the older writes to the younger brid m om has. 
been for years his closest friend, and whom he has lately regarded, 
not altogether unjustly, with feelings which could not be com- 
letely friendly. It may well be that only a minority of Mr. 
ames’s public will trouble their heads over this matter; but we. 
are inclined to think that in this minority will be found his most 
faithful and appreciative readers, to whose feelings he might with 
advantage make some concession. However, in certain things, 
and perhaps in such things as this, the artist must be allowed to 
be his own best critic; and that Mr. James is an artist will not be 
denied. 

It is one of the author's characteristics to open his books by 
presenting one of his chief characters in circumstances and scenery 
which serve to give a general idea of his nature. “The American,” 
if we remember rightly, was discovered in the galleries of the 
Louvre, oppressed by an “ gesthetic headache.” The hero of the 
present work is also an American, but of a very different type. 
“The American” was an admirably studied specimen of a self- 
made man, possessed of an innate strength and dignity, set off 
by innumerable great and little traits of character, which 
were difficult to analyse, but which all combined to produce 
harmonious and pleasing The American, Lon- 
gueville, who takes the principal part in Confidence belongs to- 
the naturally well-off ond educated class of his countrymen. 
Dignity, if not strength, has come to him with his bringing-up ; 
and his is a more complex, if a less striking, character than that 
of the hero of the novel by which, as far as English readers were 
concerned, Mr. James first made his mark. Longueville, when we 
meet him in the first page of the book, has been spending the 
winter in Rome :— 

He had travelled northward with the consciousness of several social 
duties that appealed to him from the further side of the Alps, but he was 
under the charm of the Italian spring, and he made a pretext for lingering. 
He had spent five days at Siena, where he had intended to spend but two, 
and still it was impossible to continue his journey, He was a young man 
of acontemplative and speculative turn, and this was his first visit to 
Italy, so that if he dallied by the way he should not be harshly ju He 
had a fancy for sketching, and it was on his conscience to take a few pic- 
torial notes. There were two old inns at Siena, both of them very shabb 
and very dirty. The one at which Longueville had taken up his prow 
was entered by a dark, pestiferous archway, surmounted by a sign which 
at a distance might have been read by travellers as the Dantean in- 


* Confidence. By Henry James, Junior. 2 vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1880. 
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tion to renounce all ho The other was not far off, and the day after 
$ arrival, as he passed it, he saw two ladies going in wh» evidently be- 
longed to the large fraternity of Anglo-Saxon tourists, and one of whom 
‘was young and carried herself very well. Longueville had his share—or 
more than his share—of gallantry, and this incident awakened 2 recret. 
If he had gone to the other inn he might have had charming company ; 
at his own establishment there was no one but an esthetic German who 
smoked bad tobacco in the dining-room. He remarked to hims If that 
this was always his luck, and the remark was characteristic of the man; 
it was charged with the feeling of the moment, but it was not absolutely 
just ; it was the result of an acute impression made by the particular 
occasion ; but it failed in appreciation of a providence which had sprinkled 
Longueville’s career with happy accidents—accidents, especially, in which 
his characteristic gallantry was not allowed to rust for want of exercise. 
We learn, further, of this personage—who becomes more interest- 
ing in proportion to the unexpected influences brought to bear 
upon him—that “he was clever indeed, and an excellent com- 
panion; but the real measure of his brilliancy was in the success 
with which he entertained himself. He was much addicted to 
conversing with his own wit, and he greatly enjoyed his own 
society. Clever as he often was in talking with his friends, I am not 
sure that his best things, as the phrase is, were not for his own ears. 
And this was not on account of any cynical contempt for the 
understaading of his tellow-creatures; it was simply because what 


I have called his own society was more of a stimulus tlian that | 
of most other people.” In spite of this he was “a very sociable | 
animal ” ; and after this it will be readily “admitted at the outset | 
that he had a nature which seemed at several points to contradict | 


itself.” The description reads like a study from life, and the im- 
pression that this is so is deepened as the story, or rather the 
tinely-touched narration of events which hang together, goes on. 
It must not be inferred from this that there is anything bald, or, to 
use @ doxical phrase, too life-like, in the following out of 
Longueville’s character. 
but he has plenty of the artistic instinct and skill which prevent a 
novelist from producing an impression of tiresome adherence to the 
naked result of observation. There is probably more than one 
Longueville in the world, and yet Mr. James’s Longueville never 
fails to be interesting. 


More remarkable, perhaps, is Mr. James's skill in the treatment of | 


Gordon Wright, who is more or less to Longueville what “ Charles, 
his friend,” is to the hero of a certain kind of comedy, and who 
also affords an admirable foil to Longueville’s more tinely-strung 
nature, to which, with an odd contradiction which the author's fine 
faculty of observation has happily seized, the more robust one of 
Wright is ever prone to turn for counsel. These characters are both 
American. Mr. James is less happy in his representation of Captain 
Lovelock, who, in spite of a fortunate touch here and there, 
is little more than the typical army Englishman of a hundred 
English novelists. That he should be represented as heavily 
bearded may perhaps be regarded as a sin of mere detail—or 
— the author may advance the theory that the length of his 

d was in proportion to that of his leave. But in one scene we 
find what we cannot but regard as a blunder, which is a thing 
very uncommon in Mr. James's work. Longueville and Lovelock 
are on those terms of close acquaintance which spring from con- 
stantly meeting in the company of the same people at the same 
place; the place in this instance being Baden-Baden in the 
gambling days. Lovelock is supposed to be, if not very wise, well 
born and well bred. The two meet after the party of ladies in 
whom both are interested have suddenly and without warning 
moved their camp. ‘“‘ Damn it, theyre going—yes, they're 
going,’ said the Captain, after the two young men had exchanged 
@ few allusions to current events.” The Captain says “damn” so 
often that one could almost think the author had been studying 
old-world French caricatures just before he wrote his book, and 
that stray recollections of them had stuck to him. After this he 
falls into a confidential mood, in which he recounts among other 
things his bad luck “ at those tilthy tables.” He has lost heavily, 
and Longueville has just won a quantity of money at the same 
tables the winning of which has given him no pleasure; Loveiock 
accepts from him a loan which both know will not be repaid, 
and which both know will be employed at “those filthy tables,” 
What is more odd is what will be found in the following quota- 
tion:— 

I'll take fifty pounds with pleasure, thank you, and you shall have them 
again—at the earliest opportunity. My earliest convenience—will that 
do? Damn it, it isa convenience, isn’t it? You make your conditions ? 
My dear fellow, I accept them in advance. That I’m not to follow up 
Miss Evers; is that what you mean? Have you been commissioned by 
the family to buy me off? It’s devilish cruel to take advantage of my 

verty ! Though I’m poor, I’m honest. But I am honest, my dear 

gueville; that’s the point. I’ll give you my word, and I'll keep it. 
I won't go near that girl again—I won't think of her till I’ve got rid of 
your fifty pounds. It’s a dreadful encouragement to extravagance, but 
that’s your look-out. I'll stop for their beastly races, and the young lady 
shal! be sacred. 
This from a writer of Mr. James's power is little short of 
astounding when the conditions of Lovelock’s existence are re- 
membered. But the drawing of this character is throughout, it 
seems to us, unworthy of Mr. James's talent and reputation. 

With one o: the women of the story, Miss Evers, the author is 
as successful as he has ever been: the character is well conceived 
and admirably executed in every detail. But with the heroine, 
Miss Vivian, he seems less successful. He tells us at once too 
much and too little of her. He has aimed, it would appear, at 
painting such a strange character as Musset loved to illuminate 
with the brilliant flashes of his undated comedies. To try this in 
a novel of modern life is a bold experiment. Mr. James seems to 


Mr. James is a singularly keen observer, | 


| 


us to have lost himself to some extent in the intricacies devised by 
himself. Brilliant flashes are thrown from time to time upon 
Miss Vivian's nature; but they scarcely suilice to give any detinite 
| and abiding impression. The key to the character is no doubt 
possessed by the author; but he does not hand it on to the reader. 
Mrs. Vivian’s character, on the other hand, strikes us as being an 
ordinary one, which its depicter has vainly attempted to invest 
wiih mystery. These are the faults which we find with a novel 
which can, in spite of them, be recommended to all who care for 
Mr. James's tine style and method. We do not propose to give 
any clue to its story, for, as is usual with Mr. James, that part of 
his work hangs entirely upon his treatment of character, and to 
tell it merely as a succession of facts would be obviously unjust. 
If we might venture to give a word of counsel to the author, it 
| Would be to avoid all temptation to deliberate obscurity. 


| JULIAN THE APOSTATE.* 
| \ J R. RENDALL has done well to reprint his Hulsean essay 


in an enlarged and amended form. The strange career of 
“ Julian the Apostate ” must ever remain a subject of interest alike 
to the historian and the divine, and the author's treatment is 
not unworthy of it. If he lacks, as is natural, the brilliancy of 
Gibbon, his estimate is free from the cynicism and religious or 
irreligious partisanship which too often colour the views of that 
ereit writer. He has evidently taken pains to master his eub- 
| ject in all its bearings, and to do justice to the character and 
motives of Julian, without forgetting the singular infatuation 
under which he laboured, and how terrible a disaster to the best 
| interests of mankind the success of his enterprise would have 
proved, had success indeed been possible. The result is a care- 
fully drawn and fairly exhaustive sketch of all the main points 
in the character and course of that remarkable man. From 
| whichever side it is looked at, there isa deeply tragical pathos 
about Julian’s wasted life—there is so much in the man per- 
sonally that claims our sympathy, so little in his cherished 
aims and convictions that can rouse any other feelings than 
aversion or contempt. As his biographer puts it with epi- 
grammatic terseness, Julian was as nearly as might be the vir 
sapiens, while his cause was Antichrist. And hence he has 
been the object at once of rapturous panegyric and fierce abuse. 
Cardinal Newman states the case with his wonted felicity when 
he says that “ the apostate from Christian truth, the foe of Chris- 
tian education, in whom every Catholic sees the shadow of the 


future Antichrist, was all but the pattern man of philosophical - 


virtue,” in whom “ we recognize a specious beauty and nobleness of 
moral deportment which combines in it the rude greatness of 
Fabricius or Regulus with the accomplishments of Pliny or 
Antoninus.” From the first his enterprise was hopeless. As 
Chateaubriand says, “he turned his face to the past, and his back 
upon the future.” And he seems all along to have been haunted 
and gradually embittered by a sense of failure which he would net 
admit even to himself,an uneasy consciousness that his best energies 
were being exhausted in the vain endeavour to twist ropes of 
sand. It is not simply that he was seeking to galvanize a corpse ; 
he was, in Scriptural language, forcing new wine into old bottles 
which could not hold it. ‘The idealized Paganism which he aspired 
to restore had never had any real existence, and it was worse than 
idle to attempt to breathe Christian sentiment into Pagan forms, 
which had long since lost their proper meaning and had never meant 
what he wished to make them mean. The wonderful thing is 
that a man of his acuteness should have supposed Paganism—and 
the bastard Paganism of the later empire—eapable of reform ; but 
he honestly did suppose it. He thought to create “a Pagan 
Church Catholic,” as Comte in our own day has drawn the lines of 
an atheistic Church Catholic; he imagined that bya skilful 
plagiarism of alien forces he could engraft on “ Hellenism” a 
purified morality and an organized Church. With this view he 
constructed an elaborate sacerdotal system, which was after all but 
a mere caricature of the Christian priesthood. But Pagan priests 
and philosophers sneered or laughed in their sleeve at a moral 
enthusiasm which they both hated and despised :— 

The Paganism of Julian’s time was incurably corrupt. It was immoral 
to the core. Many sanctuaries existed as dens of debauchery. Prostitutes 
were priestesses, and temple was cant name for brothel. The essence of 
worship was the satis'action of lust. When on days of high festival Julian 
royally attired passcd through the streets of Constantinople to solemn 
celebration of the feast, it was no decorous procession of venerable priests or 
modest virgins that followed in his steps: around the chaste grave young 
Emperor thronged a drunken rout: among those that bore the insignia of 
sacerdotal pomp were mutilated priests of Cybele, priestess-courtesans of 
Venus, immodest screaming bacchants catching the public gaze by their 
obscene cries and antics. And this immorality was not only on the surface, 
or confined to certain public resorts. It was far more than skin-deep. It 
pervaded and poisoned the very springs of home life: it violated the 
sanctity of the domestic hearth, 

Julian, like Marcus Aurelius and some of the best of the Em- 
perors who preceded him, seems to have anticipated in the advance 
of Christianity a danger to the Empire, but it cannot truly be said 
that the root of his antagonism to it was political. Unlike Marcus 
Aurelius, he had a genuine belief in the Pagan mythology, though 
| it is not easy to reconcile the monotheistic language he constantly 
employs in his intercourse with philosophical friends with his open 


* The Emperor Julian, Paganism, and Christianity, being the Hulsean 
Essay for the Year 1876. By G. H. Rendall, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1879. 
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*mountebank Aetius was his favourite among Christian bishops, 


and zealous adoption of the popular polytheism. He saw visions 
and dreamt dreams, and believed himself to be in habitual, almost | 
daily, intercourse with the deities he so sedulously worshipped. It | 
must always be remembered that Julian differed from all his 

Pagan predecessors in the fact of having been baptized and brought | 
up to the age of twenty in the profession of the Christian faith, | 
though it was probably in his case never more than a profession, | 
and then having deliberately renounced it. This peculiarity ot 
his circumstances inevitably and very materially affected his 
attitude of mind towards both the creed of his birth and that of his 
adoption. The zeal of converts is proverbial; it has not been so 
generally observed that they often contribute to the system they 
embrace more than they derive from it. This was at all events 
conspicuously the case with Julian. The tone of his personal re- 
ligion is undeniably lofty, but it is also undeniably, and almost 
confessedly, Christian. If the shortcomings of Christians—and 
imperial patronage had already done something to secularize the 
temper of the Church—paved the way for the Pagan reaction, 
Christian morality determined the shape given to that reaction in 
the hands of Julian, But his indebtedness to the creed he had 
scornfully abjured, which was too obvious to be altogether 
disclaimed, only intensified his hatred of it—ineredulus odit. 
His paradoxical faith in the recuperative power of Paganism was 
only less surprising than his entire miscalculation of the power 
of its great rival. So far from perceiving—what had alread 

become manifest to friend and foe alike—that the future lay wit 

Christianity, he entertained for it a mingled feeling of aversion and 
contempt. Something may be due, as Mr. Rendall suggests, to 
his having received his Christian teaching “in the mangled and 
imperfect form of Arianism,” but he was also singularly unfortu- 
nate in his early experiences of leading men among the Christians— 
notably in the Emperor Constantius, his uncle and the murderer 
of his father, and the Arian courtier-bishop Eusebius, who was 
his tutor. This helps to explain how throughout life he per- 
sistently identified the character of the religion itself with that of 
the least worthy of its representatives. Both the rival systems were 
idealized in his mind, but the Pagan or, as he preferred to phrase 
it, “ Hellenic” idea was a creation of his own to which nothing 
corresponded in the outer world of fact, while his Christian ideal 
was a hasty and perverse generalization from some of the lowest 
types of a corrupt Christianity, on whom he had chosen to fix his 
exclusive attention as characteristic specimens of the “ Galilean” 
sect. Of the nobler spirits in the Church of his own day he knew 
or cared to know nothing. Basil and Gregory Nazianzen had 
been his fellow students, but of them he takes no cognizance; the 


while he scarcely ever names Athanasius, whom he did not know 
personally, except in terms of vulgar abuse. And his estimate of 
the men shaped his moral and intellectual estimate of their faith. 
He confounded the irregularities and accidental blemishes on the 
surface of the system with its vital principle :— 

Julian’s primary misconception of Christianity was in regarding it as a 
sheer contrivance, a kind of mutual benefit society set up solely in the in- 
terests of the managers. He had found so much hypocrisy among Chris- 
tians that he assumed it of them all. S. John’s attribution of divinity to 
Christ was a clever fraud: the whole fabric of sacerdotalism was so much 
ingenious mechanism: the clergy were ambitious schemers ; if deprived of 
the power to tyrannise and dictate and appropriate other men’s goods, they 
at once became centres of faction, professional incendiaries, whose work it 
was to inflame party against party in their own selfish interests. The 
monks—except indeed in those cases where they had been driven by devils 
into the wilderness and provided with manacles and collars—were no 
better ; their assumed self-renunciation was a sham. . . . . . 
To him almsgiving and charities were but ingenious devices to 
support the ascendancy of a ruling caste. He compares the Christians to 
kidnappers, who tempt children by mouthfuls of cake, and finally catch 
them and fling them into confinement, to spend a life of misery as the cost 
of the transient sweet that tickled their palate for the nonce. If Pagans 
did but imitate the cunning of the Christians on more magnanimous motives 
they would soon occupy the same position of influence. 


Mr. Rendall devotes the longest chapter in his book to ex- 
amining the charge of persecution constantly brought against 
Julian by Christian writers, and he answers it in a sense very favour- 
able—we are disposed to think somewhat too favourable—to the 
Emperor. It is true that there are very few acts of direct official 
persecution on record, and that Julian, as became a philosopher, 
professed the principle of toleration. But in the very letter where 
he most expressly disclaims any desire for the killing or maltreatment 
of “Galileans,” he at once proceeds to insist that ‘godly men (Geo- 
oeSeis), that is Pagans, ought to be and are to be encouraged,” and 
the encouragement might of course take various forms. As Gregory 
of Nazianzus puts it, “he issued indeed no public ordinance (of 
persecution) but non-repression of excesses converted his wishes 
into unwritten law.” Julian was not content with showering his 
favours on those Christians who, in Gibbon’s language, “ pru- 
dently embraced the religion of their sovereign.” He condoned 
or even commanded in several instances violent, if not always un- 

rovoked, outrages on Christians, Thus, when at Ascalon the 

agan mob made a brutal attack on Christian priests and virgins 
and worried some of them to death, the mperor was so 
far from blaming them that he actually deposed the governor 
of the district for his previous leniency towards Chris- 
tians, and for exceeding his rights in putting some of the 
ringleaders in the outrage under arrest. Moreover any estimate 
we may form in favour of Julian’s tolerance must be accepted with 
two important reservations. Mr. Rendall himself observes that 
there is no passage in his extant works counselling or legalizing 


persecution, “ the education edict excepted”; and the exception is 


a serious one. The famous rescript, issued apparently towards the 
close of the year 362, directly forbade Christian professors teachi 
the classics, on a pretext studiously insulting as well as hypoeritical, 
and thereby, as its author was perfectly aware, indirectly debarred 
Christian youth from studying such literature at all. Both in its 
intention and operation the edict was, as Mr, Rendall frankly 
admits, an act of “ genuine persecution”; its deliberate p 
was to exclude Christians, as such, from the higher mental culture 
of the age, and, for the brief period that it continued in force, such 
was the actual result. The probable date of this edict, which fol- 
lowed two others conceived in a similar spirit but far less explicit 
and direct, and which appeared only a few months before the 
Emperor's death, suggests another reflection to which Mr. Rendall 
seems hardly to have attached its due weight. The entire period 
of Julian’s reign as sole Emperor is comprised in just a year 
and a half, from December 361 to June 363, and he died in 
his thirty-second year. There was not therefore much time for 
any persecuting tendencies to develop themselves. If it be 
true—and we have seen that even this must be taken 
with considerable reserve—that in his practice of toleration “he 
went as far as abstract justice seemed to demand, but not a step 
further,” it is difficult to believe that a motive so comparatively 
feeble in most minds as the sense of abstract justice would have 
long held its ground against the force of religious prejudice and 
passion, embittered by a growing consciousness of failure, as well 
from “the irresponsive sloth ” and frivolity of the Paganism he 
desired to renovate as from the steadfast resistance of Christians 
to all the arts of persuasion he could bring to bear on them. The 
tone and substance of his educational rescript is by no means a 
solitary example of this growing bitterness of sentiment, which 
showed itself not only in word but in an increased disinclination 
to curb the excesses of imperial officers or mobs against the 
Christians. We may receive with discredit or distrust the as- 
sertions of contemporary writers of his threats to proclaim war 
to the knife against the Church after his return from the Persian 
war, in which he perished; but we can hardly doubt that, had his. 
reign been prolonged, he would have gradually but surely drifted 
into a policy of systematic persecution. Gibbon, who on the whole 
is his warm panegyrist, remarks that ia compiling his elaborate work 
against Christianity amidst his preparations for the Persian campaign, 
Julian “ imbibed the illiberal prejudices and passions of a polemical 
divine,” and “contracted an irrevocable obligation to maintain and 
i ee his religious opinions.” To the same closing period of 
is lite belongs the strange attempt, so signally defeated—which 
Mr. Rendall passes over in silence—to rebuild the Jewish temple ; 
and this, as Gibbon again points out, was obviously undertaken 
with a secret design of discrediting theGospel. That desire would 
inevitably have gained upon him with the irritation of continued 
ill-success, for his dying exclamation Vicisti Galilee, if he really 
uttered it—Mr. Rendall considers it apocryphal, but does not give 
yo reasons—was a despairing cry of failure, not a confession 
of faith. 

Nevertheless the reign of Julian materially benefited the cause 
which he was soeagertodestroy. It acted on the worldly and corrupt 
Christianity of the fourth century, somewhat as the French Revo- 
lution acted on the Christianity of the eighteenth, “as an invalu- 
able purge or disinfectant.” Little as he did to deserve her affec- 
tion, the Church in one serse owes him a debt of gratitude. Mr. 
Rendall explains this very happily in a characteristic passage with 
which our notice of his able and interesting volume must conclude. 
For the details of the history we gladly refer our readers to the 
work itself, with the assurance that a careful study of the contents 
will fully repay them :— 

Julian’s reign not only sobered factions, and developed reconciliation: it 
also separated the worldly and the hypocrite from the true man and the 
believer, sorting and sifting out a purified residue. It proved that though 
overlaid with error, and stitled by foul excrescences, and charged with heavy 
vapours, the vital forces of Christianity were potent still, And one other 
service it partly did. Premature recognition by the State had damagingly 
paganised Christianity. In art, in ritual, and in politics the Church showed 
traces of too tacile accommodation to heathen modes of thought. Men were 
abruptly reminded that the distinctions between heathenism or Hellenism 
and Christianity were something more than verbal differences. Even at 
the cost of some irritation of susceptibilities, and some narrowing of sympa- 
thies, it was a lesson most needful to learn. Julian had not lived in vain. 


A COUNTRY PASTOR’S EXPERIENCE OF WAR.* 


CLERGYMAN who has spent his life amongst his le in 

a quiet village, and who tinds his parish suddenly e the 
scene of a tremendous conflict between two mighty military 
Powers, may be well qualified to exhibit in their true light the 
horrors of warfare, but is less likely to form a sound judgment as 
to the merits of the quarrel or the strategy of the generals on 
either side. In one sense, the tempest of war never perhaps burst 
more unexpectedly on the inhabitants of an insignificant hamlet 
than the Franco-German war broke on the Pastor Klein and his 
ishioners of Froschweiler. But there were many circumstances 

th in his own position and in the causes of that terrible struggle 
which qualitied him to form an independent opinion, and impart a 
special interest to his recollections of the scenes which he was 
compelled to witness. To a large extent pictures of war must 
resemble each other. The eflects of all wars must, for many or 


$ The Pastor's Narrative; or, Before and After the Battle of Wirth, 
1870. By Pastor Klein, Translated by Mrs. F. E. Marshall: London: 
Longmans. 1879. 
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most of those who are drawn within their horrid circle, be the in- 
fliction of misery unspeakable; and no true leader of men will 
quarrel with the saying that the bringing about of an unnecessary 
war is the greatest of crimes. So far, then, as the Pastor's 
reminiscences of such sufferings are concerned, we need only say of 
them that they are here recounted with a vividness which is in 
no way weakened by the simplicity of his style, and that in its 
own kind few narratives can be named which are more striking, 
more impressive, and mors touching. When we remember that 
the horrors which are here related were repeated on even a 
more stupendous scale at Rezonville, at Gravelotte, at Sedan, not 
to speak of many another hard-fought field and siege, we might 
suppose that the world must have learnt a lesson which it cannot 
speedily forget. 

In Elsass, as perhaps elsewhere, the plebiscite demanded by the 
Emperor in the spring of 1870 carried with it for the people fore- 
bodings of strife. The village politicians were not far wrong in 
thinking that the Emperor was walking backwards, or else they 
would not have to decide whether he was to stay or not; but they 
were mistaken in telling their fellows that, if they voted for him, 
they would pay the penalty ina war. If the plebiscite had any- 
thing to do with the events which followed it, the cause lay in 
the negative votes,a large proportion of which came from the 
army ; and these signs of military discontent may have weakened 
the resolution of the Emperor, who was well aware that for him, 
if not for his country, war must be ruin. He may not have known 
precisely how far the mischief had gone, and, like embarrassed 
traders, he may have thought, or have tried to think, that his for- 
tune might carry him through one more venture; but the world 
has since seen the reports which were then lying in his desk, and 
which, by a masterly comparison of the conditions of the French 
and German armies, proved to demonstration that any idea of pro- 
voking a quarrel with the German nation must be nothing less 
than absolute madness. In Elsass the declaration of war seems 
simply to have astonished the people. Of enthusiasm there was, 
strictly speaking, not a sign. here was much talk of the 
triumphant procession of Frencharmies to Berlin; but there was a 
much more frequentexpression of fear that, before these could set toot 
on German soil, the Germans would strike a blow within the terri- 
‘tory of the aggressor. In a certain sense the people were all 
united ; but it was a union of people of whom one part regarded 
France as their country and felt a bitter hatred for the Germans, 
while the other looked upon it as a land with which they were in 
close alliance, but made no secret of their “ heartfelt sympathy 
for opponents so united to them by ties of religion and blood.” 
“ Both,” the Pastor adds, “‘ were determined to do their duty, even 
at the cost of life and property—the one with wild fanaticism, 
the other in dependence on the Disposer of events.” Tor the 
former, in other words, the justice of the quarrel was a matter of 
indifference ; for the latter, it was a subject on which, to say the 
least, they would be thankful to have more conclusive evidence. 
Neither, however, had the least notion that the first scene in the 
‘great tragedy would be played out among themselves. For 
the time the declaration of the Emperor Napoleon, that a great 
people defending a just cause is unconquerable, deceived some 
or many of them into thinking that the words applied to the 
Emperor's armies; and when the first soldiers made their appear- 
ance on the 22nd of July, the Alsatians were delighted at the idea 
-of entertaining guests of whom they thought only as birds of pas- 
sage. The troops had brought no stores with them; but for a 
small party sent simply as scouts this was not surprising. The 
best that the village could afford was brought out, not merely 
ungrudgingly, but joyfully ; and the same unstinted welcome was 
extended to the companies of chasseurs who followed them. The 
Froschweilers were soon richly blessed, as the Pastor expresses it, 
with the soldiers whom they had so longed for. Their numbers 
in three or four days exceeded six thousand; and then the true 
state of things broke upon them in all its startling reality. The 
men were there; but there was, it seemed, absolutely no provision 
for their maintenance, Even for this large number the countryfolk 
had furnished food without murmuring ; but, he adds, and well he 
may add :— 

Having done this, we were of opinion that the Emperor and nation, for 
whom our sons and brothers were going to death, were bound to nourish 
them ; and we believed in our simplicity that behind each newly arrived 
regiment had come waggons with bread, meat, wine, &c. ; so thought also 
the good fellows themselves, and the first day they were merry enough, 
slept comfortably in their tents, and trusted to the morrow. The morrow 
came, the little ovens were already prepared, and the tin saucepans stood 
ready to cook the expected soup; but no waggons appeared, and the light- 
ing of the fire and the cooking of the food had to be put off this time. Weil, 
no matter for once. . 

But it was not to be for once only. The day passed, and the 
night was closing in, when officers and men with money in their 
‘hand begged the peuple to sell them such food as they might have. 
The latter ref to sell, but insisted on their taking it asa gift. 
The time was at hand when officers and men alike would demand 
it without payment, and would steal even that which the people 
were a to meet their own direst need. We cannot doubt 
that the Pastor is strictly within the bounds of truth when he says 
that in all the terrible confusion which followed “ there was not a 
single man who knew anything, who could give an order, or who 
could point to a way out of the difficulty.” French soldiers are 
not very slow inarriving at decisive,and perhaps somewhat unjust, 
conclusions. “ We are betrayed,” they said : “ they mean to leave 
us here. We will go over to the enemy.” Officers assailed by the 
‘hungry multitudes cried like children as they confessed that they 


| had nothing, and could give nothing. On the eve of the battle of 
| Wirth 33,000 rations were brought into the camp; but many 
| more were needed, and the cans of meat and soup which were 
found full after the battle proved that for many the food came 
too late. Those who should have had it went into the battle “ to 
fight and bleed for the fatherland the whole day through without 
food or drink; one can only marvel that they withstood the 
fearful onslaught of the enemy as they did. All honour to 
them for having done so; it remains as an example of heroic faith- 
fulness.” 

It might be easy, and perhaps also not very profitable, to 
analyse the feelings by which these unfortunate men were moved 
under circumstances so frightful. A sentiment of patriotism pro- 
bably combined itself with the instinct of self-defence, and 
banished the thoughts which in the absence of personal danger 
would resume their sway; for the fact cannot be disguised that the 
armies of the Second Empire were utterly undisciplined. They 
presented, in Pastor Klein’s words, “a terrible picture of moral 
and physical starvation.” Unable for the most part to read or 
write, they looked upon themselves as mere food for powder. 
Without military spirit, without even the soldier's feeling of 
honour, they passed their time “like lazy homeless beggars.” 
The private treated with contempt the orders of the corporal; 
the corporal avenged himself by disregarding those of the 
sergeant ; by the sergeant the insult was retorted on the lieutenant ; 
and so things went on in an ascending scale, until the highest 
pitch of insubordination was reached. The following is an in- 
stance :— 

It so happened that our good captain trod upon the foot of a common 

soldier. ** Who told you you might tread on my foot ? I won't have my 
foot trodden upon!” was the insolent speech. The captain was silent, 
though he bit his lip to conceal his anger ; and when I[ said to him, “ Why 
do you not have this fellow instantly locked up? ” he repiied, “I dare not; 
why, he would put a bullet through my head to morrow!” “Is it pos- 
sible?” Yes, indeed, it is.” 
On the next day General Abel Douay fell at Weissemburg; the 
report got abroad that he fell by a French shot, and few 
expressed any surprise. But the Pastor is careful to acquit 
both officers and soldiers of the guilt of this terrible failure of 
discipline :— 

The French soldier is not in the main more irrcligious or immoral than 
any other; and how can he he'p religion having been made a comedy or a 
fetish worship, and corruption having spread downwards through all 
classes ? Was it his fault if the many foreign wars of the Empire had 
turned the army into a mob of pretorians, lusting for glory and pleasure ; 
if the continual licentious camp life had undermined discipline and mora- 
lity ; if the last declaration of war had gone counter to all justice; if the 
careless equipment and provisioning of the troops brought about the most 
frightful license ? The French soldier, as he was in 1870, was the miserable 
product of his great fatherland ; and the humiliation of August 6,and the his- 
torical failure of the whole campaign, are not to be put to his reckoning, but 
to those who at this very day are leading the richly-gifted French people to 
the brink of the precipice. 


Herr Klein is perhaps thinking of the dreams in which some 
Frenchmen profess to indulge themselves—dreams which are to 
reverse the catastrophe of Sedan and to scatter Germany once more 
into the fragments which- have been painfully and laboriously 
brought together since the tyrauny of the first Napoleon. Per- 
sistence in those dreams, if they are still cherished, may plunge 
France into an abyss from which she may never again emerge; 
but possibly the Pastor's judgment may be influenced by a growing 
appreciation of the country which, from sundry phrases, it is clear 
that he regards as a fatherland whose ancient claim on his 
allegiance has been revived by the events of the last nine years. It 
is not merely from the marked and indeed the astounding contrast 
between the completeness of the German commissariat system and 
the fatal breakdown of the French, although this must count for 
much. Neglect of the soldier is simple inhumanity, if this neglect 
is shown before he goes into action; it is so in a vastly higher 
degree when he is writhing in anguish from wounds received in 
battle. The hospital arrangements of the French were as wretched 
as those of their commissariat, and the impartiality with which 
the German surgeons tended friend and foe alike made clearly a 
very deep impression. But, more than this, it seems that the men 
of Elsass had not quite forgotten the days of the Grand Monarque, 
and they were apt to call to mind the fact that before his time 
their forefathers had not been Frenchmen. As the fields of 
Froschweiler became crowded with troops who had nothing to eat, 
a good deal of quarrelling was a natural consequence; and the 
Pastor adds significantly that the German peasants “ lost their 
enthusiasm for the Fatherland pretty quickly and their patience 
too. They pursued the soldiers through fields, gardens, and 
cellars ; they tried to defend themselves—they scolded, complained, 
and loudly called upon the Prussians to come to their help.” 
When these dreaded Prussians came, the Eisass folk besought their 
pity, saying, “ We are Germans too; we are good Christians” ; 
and were told that they should suffer no harm, and that their 
conquerors were sorry enough to have to burn and destroy. When 
at length the awful fight at Worth was over, and the German 
hymns of thanksgiving for victory rose into the night air, the 
impression made on the Pastor and his people was deeper still. 


How solemnly and strangely they fall on our ears, borne along the mid- 
night air! Sounds of unspeakable woe to us, but bringing a holy calm to our 
hearts. They draw our terrified spirits unconsciously towards heaven—they 
are our songs. They are echoes of home from days gone by—songs of 
thanksgiving and victory sung long ago by our German ancestors, and are 


dear to our hearts to this day, Has God, the shaper of the world’s destiny, 


_ Some great work for our Alsatians todo? Will He lead us, with all the 
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in of parting, back to the mother country ? Oh, what a long and pain- 
Rt struggle will that cause! It is the Lord! let Him du what seemeth 
Him good. 

While the battle raged round Froschweiler the church caught 
fire. It was full of wounded; but, even with this urgent need, 
the Germans could not stop to give help, “ Let it burn,” they 
said; “ we will build it up again.” The wounded were got out 
somehow; and the Germans kept their word. A stately memo- 
rial church rose on the site of the humble structure which had 
been associated with the ideas of French dominion ; the whole, in 
fact, might be regarded as a gift from the old country. It is not 
surprising that, under such conditions, the process of reconciliation 
should go on somewhat rapidly. It may be regarded as practically 
complete if we may take in their grammatical sense the words with 
which a deputation greeted the German Emperor when, three years 
ago, he visited the lands which had once more become German. 
They had come, the address said, with enthusiasm to greet in his 
person the prince to whom they bow as their rightful Head under 
God, and they relied on his guarding the inheritance of their 
fathers, and on bis bringing up their people in the true love of God 
and man and in faithfulness to their Fatherland. If this recon- 
ciliation be. permanent, the Second French Empire will have done 
some good; and it is pleasanter to carry our thoughts on to this 
brighter future than to let them dwell on the great catastrophe 
which may well fill all who read the awful tale with utter hatred 
of the Napoleonic idea. In stirring up this feeling the Pastor 
Klein's book must be eminently successful, 


YOUNG JARDINE.* 


E know few novelists who can vie with the author of Juin 
Halifax in spinning slight materials into long stories, and, 

to do her justice, her gossamer webs are generally of delicate 
workmanship. Yet, on second thoughts, “ web” is a most in- 
appropriate metaphor, since, so far from the scheme of her novels 
being intricate, there is seldom even the semblance of a plot. All 
depends upon the treatment of characters which neither demand 
nor receive subtle analysis; on the faithful delineation of very 
ordinary feelings; and on the awakening our sympathies with 
some half-dozen of our fellow-creatures who have almost invari- 
ably the merit of being natural. One is sure of having the 
emotions stirred sooner or later by some moving scene of family 
trouble, and a certain mild attention is awakeued in the course 
of existences that are far from eventful. We can understand 
that the author should find steady admirers among novel-readers 
who profess temperance principles so far as the rougher and 
more heady sensations are concerned. For ourselves, we confess 
to being sometimes inclined, in reading her books, to long fora 
startling catastrophe or the shadow of a sombre mystery, though 
we have no great liking for the melodramatic in general. We 
would welcome something to tillip the languid interest, which, 
though it may be agreeable enough for a certain time, bezins 
to die down while the story is stagnating. In novels that dis- 
pense with incident very much depends on how each separate 
set of volumes happens to strike one. In Dorcas, the last work by 
the author, the tone throughout was quietly harmonious. The 
mother and daughter who figured successively as heroines lent 
themselves naturally to the feminine treatment in which the 
author excels. Even the gentleman who married the elder Jady, 
and became the father of the younger, was a lady, or at least a 
lady’s man, in every essential respect. Could he have so fur over- 
come his constitutional indolence, he might have come forward as 
honorary president of a Dorcas Club, and assisted at the distri- 
bution of garments to the deserving poor. In Young Mrs. 
Jardine, the author has selected a somewhat different type of 
hero, and has scarcely succeeded so well. Roderick Jardine is 
forced by circumstances into a hard and uphill strugzle for exist- 
ence; and has to do battle with the world which has hitherto 
tted him, just as he has weighted himself with a foreign wife. 

is conduct is that of a man and of a brave man. He resolutely 
accepts a very humble position, that he may provide the necessaries 
of life for the woman he adores; and he has the appearance of 
carrying his head high in the society whose prejudices he has 
outraged by his choice of an occupation. Yet Roderick, 
though apparently meant to be represented as an embodi- 
ment of spirited manhood, has to the eye of a man much 
of ihe woman in him. It is not merely that he is impul- 
sive, morbidly sensitive, and romantic; for these are failings 
or qualities taat are common to the youth of both sexes. But he 
shows some lack of the self-reliant pluck which “is the only 
thing that will wash,” to borrow a phrase from one of the Rugby 
boys in Tom Brown's Schooldays. It is his noble-minded wite 
who inspires him, directly or indirectly, in the acts of courage or 
endurance where his nature more honourably asserts himself. 
The author may perhaps urge that that conception of their rela- 
tions was a part of her plan ; that it was her idea to exalt the en- 
nobling influence of a noble woman on the husband who has the 
d virtue of devotion to his wife. So it may have been to a 
certain extent; yet there are many little touches that tend to con- 
firm us in our depreciatory opinion of Roderick. And he is too 
evidently painted as a woman’s ideal of what a good and meritori- 
ous young man should be. “He had no young men’s small vices; 


* Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
&c. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1879. : 


he thought billiards dull, and detested smokinz.” Setting smoking 
down so uncompromisingly as vicious reminds us of De Quincey’s 
catalogue of crimes, where, by beginning with such cadil- 
loes as murder, you may be landed at iast in such atrocities as 
evil company and procrastination. Then Roderick’s extraction, 
antecedents, and upbringing were anything rather than heroic, and 
this necessarily raises difficulties in the way of making him 
romantic or even interesting. Like most Scotchmen, he has a pedi- 
gree, and he never forgets that he is a Jardine. But his father had 
married the daughter of a blacksmith, who had enriched himself 
by hard-headed industry ; and Roderick, though in his inbred re- 
finement he is represented as having little in common with his 
mother, has unconsciously inherited some of her vulgarities. He 
has been nursed from his childhood iu the lap of luxury ; but it 
was the ostentatious luxury of parvenus who paraded it on state 
occasions, and he could hardly have hoped to escape some taint of 
the contagion. His native town of Richerden was a thriving 
second-class Scotch manufacturing borough, and Roderick, with 
his airs of provincial fashion, is one of a class whom gentlemen 
are apt to hold in horror. His taste for diamond shirt studs as a 
symbol of caste clung to him even in the days of his adversity. 
But in Roderick’s case the old proverb holds good; and, if he 
proves for a time unlucky in other things, he is exceptionally 
fortunate in love. The young Swiss girl of Scotch descent whom 
he marries is all that is most desirable in woman, nor do we re- 
member among the many fascinating girls the author has drawn 
any one who is at once more striking and more engaging. Perhaps 
Silence Jardine—she is a second cousin of Roderick’s—is a little 
too resolutely though calmly determined to suit the taste of many 
men. But her tirmness supplements the deticiencies of her 
husband, and no woman is absolutely perfect. If Roderick is 
something less than a gentleman, there can be no question as to 
Silence being a lady, though she has been brought up in penu 
and the simplest habits. It is in Switzerland that Roderic 
males her acquaintance, bewitched by her voice and eyes, and falling 
passionately in love at first sight. He had gone thither believing 
himself rich, and with a very generous purpose. That is no other 
than the transference of a small inheritance which he might have 
kept to himself to the unknown Swiss relations on whom he imme- 
diately stumbles. The agreeable but unassuming Swiss society in 
which Silence is loved and admired, though she has to help her 
mother by giving lessons as a daily governess, is evidently depicted 
from familiar acquaintance and with the gratitude of affectionate 
remembrance. And we have raptures over the snowy range 
of the Oberland as seen from a variety of points of view be- 
tween Neufchatel and Berne which recall to us Mr. Black's enthu- 
siasm while dilating on the glories of the Western Hebrides. By the 
way, we recoynize our old friend the Finsteraarhorn figuring under 
the odd pseudonym of the Fensterhorn; nor can we say that we think 
the new etymology an improvement, since there seems to be more 
poetry in the Dark Peak than in the Peak of the Window. But 
Roderick ceases to have eyes for the mountains, except when he looks 
at them through Silence’s eyes. In Silence there is a most engazing 
blending of discretion and wisdom, simplicity and sound sense. She 
is slow in answering to her Scotch cousin's ardent advances, but 
when once she has given him her affections they are bestowed 
without reserve. She lets Roderick know that she can only love 
him with all her heart because she respects him from the bottom 
of her soul. And the most chivalrous side of his character is 
brought out under the circumstances. She is not aware that the 
little property he has brought her comes more as a gift thauas a 
right. But she can appreciate all the delicacy of his conduct when 
the sudden death of her mother leaves her orphaned and isolated. 
She does know that he marries her against the wishes of his 
family ; he has assured her that his happiness is bound up in her, 
and she believes it; she has solemnly given him her promise, and 
he has a right to dispose of her as he will. But she does not 
know or realize the greatness of the sacrifice involved in his 
marriage. ‘The wealth of the Jardine family is vested in his 
mother. She resents her son’s throwing himself away, and renounces 
him. His sisters, who are leaders of fashion in Richerden, follow suit, 
and he is generally cold-shouldered by his vulgar acquaintances, The 
young couple have come to settle in Scotland, where Silence is slowly 
forced to realize the misfortunes the match has brought on her 
husband. Grieved as she is, she says very little; her husband is 
pledged to her as she is bound to him. But she sets herself quietly 
to compensate him so far as she can; and she more than succeeds 
in making him never regret having chosen her. She relieves him 
of more than half the burden of his sorrows, while bearing her own 
anxieties in patient silence, “ Young Mrs. Jardine” hasa sharp strug- 
gle to sustain ; though, happily,so far as their material wants go, she 
has been used, as a girl, to frugal housekeeping. It is far more 
difficult to persuade her husband to carry himse}f with composure 
and dignity in what he considers a false position. For herself 
she has no false shame, and sees no reason why he should give u 
society altogether ~y ! because their poverty is notorious. It 
must be owned that Mr. Jardine has a difficult game to play, 
according to our conventional notions. For, having been dis- 
appointed in an attempt to break ground as a novelist, he 
has courageously fallen back upon manual labour, and ac- 
cepted the post ot foreman in the works of a rough, but kindly, 
manufacturer of machinery. Yet, chiefly for the sake of his sweet 
young wife, he is still invited into county society as the repre- 
sentative of the old family of the Jardines, and there is a certain 
awkwardness in an artisan from the neighbouring works mixing 
on a footing of easy equality with the guests of the great house, 
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whose servants might consider themselves his superiors. It is 
Silence who is invariably equal to the occasion ; whose simplicity 
of breeding is never at fault, and whose graceful unconsciousness 
makes her husband forget himself. Growing to value her more and 
more every day, seeing the regard in which she is held by other 


people, no wonder that he is cast down to the depths of despair | 


when she is given over by the doctors in her first confinement. 
Even in the prospect of an imminent separation, she remains his 

d angel. If she must be lost to him, at least she will leave him, 
if she can, the legacy of the recovered afiection of his mother, 
The most impressive episode in the book is the scene of recon- 
ciliation ; when the worthy, but quick-tempered and unforgiving, 
old woman comes to announce to her son by way of peace-offering 
the safety of the wife who had caused the breach between them. 
And he has to thank his mother for more than that mere announce- 
ment; for it is her matronly skill and tender nursing that came 
to the aid of nature in its last rally. 

The happiness resulting from Roderick’s love-match is thrown 
out into bolder and brighter relief by contrast with a miserable 
marriage for money, made by the sister who used to be the 
playfellow of his youth. So the book seems intended to convey 
a moral which might perhaps be dangerous in its general applica- 
tion; for a Silence Jardine falls to the lot of few, as there are not 
many living novelists who could have drawn her with the firm- 
ness and delicacy of the practised author of John Halifax. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS.* 


big bright and serviceable little volume makes a weicowe 
appearance at this season of the year. The dark-eyed maiden, 
Comedy, as Miss Kate Greenaway portrays her in a charming 
frontispiece, is now plucking up heart in a hundred private green- 
rooms, and wondering whether she will really have the courage to 
flirt her fan with becoming archness before the terrible footlights. 
The present generation undoubtedly pays more attention than the 
last did to the graceful amenities of life, is less fussy and can- 
tankerous, and more catholic in its tastes and tolerations, The 
authors of this little book sum up with impartiality the objections 
as well as the advantages of the diversion they recommend, and 
we recognize with amusement the good old-fashioned arguments 
of our childhood, that private acting may provoke a taste for the 
stage, or lead to personal vanity, or excite the brain unhealthily. 
Perhaps the best remedy for all these suggested evils is to be found 
in removing all sense of novelty or strangeness from the exercise. 
Young people who habitually see these representations prepared, 
and who perceive that the study they require is laborious and pro- 
longed, will soon cease to be unduly elated or morbidly impressed 
by them, if they are themselves naturally of a sensible tempera- 
ment. Against innate frivolity and foolishness of spirit the 
household gods must always contend in vain. On the other 
hand, it would be difficult to overrate the advantage of amateur 
theatricals as a school for the minor morals. Patience, serenity of 
temper, and obedience to discipline are inseparable from the system 
of good rehearsals; the habit of moving freely in imaginary 
situations before an audience is productive of self-respect and 

d manners; while the very process of obliging the mind to 


throw itself into the circumstances of another, though a non-’ 


existing, personage must enlarge the sympathies and improve the 
judgment. 

We are happy to note that the authors of the volume before 
us haye been very far from confining themselves to the merely 
bright and cheerful side of their subject. The art of amateur 
theatricals is one in which, more perhaps than in any other, 
a royal road to success is expected by those ignorant of its 
mysteries. To indolence, conceit, impatience, and the modern 
vice of disobedience to lawful authority are due more failures 
in private acting than to want of experience or of talent. 
The stage-manager seldom lies upon a bed of roses, and 
he is wise if, before selecting his cast with a view to his- 
trionic gifts, he selects with a view to docility and temper. 
A single stiffnecked actor will be enough to destroy a play, 
and the etiquette of an amateur performance makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to get rid of such a black sheep from the 
flock. Happy the manager who lights upon a play that all his 
company is pleased with; happier still 1s he whose actors are 
satistied with their respective parts. If he has selected a comedy, 
he is fortunate if, at the third rehearsal, his principal actress does 
not refuse to appear except in drama ; fortunate, too, if the young 
gentleman engaged to act the comic servant does not spread dis- 
affection under the guise of the opinion of that oracle, his elder 
brother. It is plain that tact and discipline, in judicious combi- 
nation, alone can ensure the good fortune of the piece. The 
manager wust be a man of resource. He must know what to do 
if the hero will go hunting instead of attending rehearsals, if the 
second lady will whisper to her neighbour, if the despairing lover, 
like a cranky piece of machinery, will always hitch at the tenderest 

of his part. Hence it is not unlikely that the book before 
us will be found of more use to the manager, prompter, and stage- 
carpenter of private theatricals than to the actors themselves, 
since these last have little to do but to learn their parts exactly 
and to throw as much art and inspiration into their performance 
as they can—labours in which they can scarcely be assisted other- 
wise than orally. In this connexion we recommend to 


* Amateur Theatricals, By Walter Herries Pollock and Lady Pollock. 
: Macmillan & Co. 


their careful study the second chapter before us, and espes 
cially those paragraphs in which the authors give a vivid 
sketch of the mode in which they have seen pupils instructed at 
the Conservatoire of Paris. M. Delaunay happened to be 
teaching on the occasion referred to, and we can hardly imagine 
anything more likely to give a novice a just idea of the peculiar 
combination of obedience with self-instruction which is so happily 
practised in that school than the careful reading of these pages. 
The amateur actor should, we think, particularly note the fact that 
M. Delaunay confined himself to the pointing out of the exist- 
ence of an error, and left it to the imagination or the good sense 
of the pupil to discover at exactly what place the error had been 
| committed. This strikes at the root of the great fault of most 
private, and unfortunately of many public, actors—the learning 
| of parts by rote, with more or less effective elocution, but with no 
| intellectual appreciation of the meaning. 

There is one point in which we think that the authors would 
have helped their readers over a practical difficulty if they had 
stated their own views with more precision, and that is in the 
most difficult matter of selecting a play. We should have been 
grateful to them for a list of standard comedies, farces, and 
romantic dramas, especially of an older school, from among which 
amateurs might with advantage choose. Nothing is more melan- 
choly than to cast an eye down the cramped alphabetical list of 
Cumberland’s “ British Acting Drama,” as it displays itself on the 
covers of that well-known quaker series which is sent, “ post free, to 
all parts of the world.” Nine-tenths of these names mean nothing, 
even to an omnivorous play-reader, and not one in twenty of the 
pieces is suitable to private representation of any sort. We wish 
that the authors of Amateur Theatricals had nerved themselves to 
approach the burning question of Shakspeare on the private stage. 
Most probably they shake their practical and experienced heads at 
the very name, yet there is no doubt that to a great many private 
companies the pleasure of failing in Shakspeare is greater than 
that of succeeding in Mr. Tom Taylor. For these impulsive souls 
some guidance should have been provided, and it might have been 
with advantage pointed out that their ambition was more safely 
employed upon such fantastic and comparatively untheatrical 
pieces as the Tivo Gentlemen of Verona than upon Hamlet or the 
Merchant of Venice. We find it well said that 

The greatest mistake an amateur can make is to imitate the characteris- 

tics of any public performer, not only because direct imitation is a sterile 
thing, but because amateur dramatic art is different in its essence from 
professional art. The same sharp efiects cannot be made, and should 
not be attempted. 
These words might, with hardly any change, be adapted to the 
choice of a piece. Then, also, it is most unwise to attempt to re- 
produce a popular favourite, or to do lamely and imperfectly what 
professionals, with all the resources of their large establishments, 
are doingmuch better at the same time. Nothing is more poor 
and tiresome than the attempt to bring out in private theatricals a 
pale copy of the fashionable comedy or melodrama of the hour. 
The best that each actor can do in such cases is to imitate, as 
slavishly as possible, the pose, the elocution, and even the grimace 
of the well-known prototype. This bears the same relation to 
original modest acting that the chromolithograph of a famous 
picture bears to a delicate water-colour drawing taken from life. 

While all is written with refinement and good sense, it is diffi- 
cult to choose a single passage which will show the quality of the 
book without breaking the chain of thought. We have said 
much of the manager’s share in the enterprise of acting, and we 
therefore select for quotation some very useful remarks directed to 
the actors themselves :— 

Amateurs cannot rehearse too often; the oftener they repeat and act 
their parts, the less nervous they will be at the performance, and the less 
liable they will be to put cach other out ; private theatricals are frequently 
made intolerable by imperfectly learned words. If a speech or part of a 
speech is forgotten, there is either an awkward pause, or the next speaker 
will goon with his part regardless of the nonsense it will make; then, 
having discovered that he has made a mistake, the unlucky actor is con- 
fused and nervous, and makes many more mistakes, The same thing is 
true as to entrances, exits, and positions on the stage ; unless they have 
been rehearsed so often that there cannot possibly be an error, disastrous 
consequences may ensue. If the actor says, “ Here she comes!” looking at 
the door where she does not come, the audience will naturally smile, 
although the author hopes for tears ; and when, heated and flurried after a 
| ~ — the lady appears at an opposite entrance, the smile grows into 
laugh. 

It is impossible to insist upon a special mode of learning words. Ev 
one has a different way of learning by heart ; but it is well to make a strict 
rule to forbid the use of books after the first rehearsal, and it is better to 
trust to the prompter than to hold a book constantly in your hand, for the 
position of the body and the expression of the face are both lost if the book 
is held. It is also not wise to trust to the excitement on the night of the 
| first performance as a stimulus to acting ; for if it does so affect one per- 
| former as to suggest happy thoughts and new attitudes, the other actors 
| will be thrown out of gear by these novelties. It is therefore desirable at 
| all rehearsals to act as well as possible, and to make the last rehearsals run 

as smoothly as if they were played to an audience. 
| The closing chapter contains most sensible and practical advice 
| respecting properties and scenery. Altogether we can only say 
| that the volume is one which no manager of private theatricals can 
' afford to be without if he wishes to secure the latest and most 
liberal ideas on the subject he has in hand. The book is well 
printed, though we notice that M. Frédérick Lemaitre is misnamed 
| Frédéric, and that the first line of Shirley's most famous song is 
| given incorrectly. Four drawings by Miss Kate Greenaway, and 
| six beautiful arabesques after Hans Sebald Beham, give distinction 
to the book, although they have not much to do with amateur 
_ theatricals. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


bp Paris publishers appear to have chiefly occupied them- 
selves with Jivres deluxe during the last month of 1879, and 


is naturally that of an advocate of liberty of teaching, and his 
argument for the Church is chiefly based on her indispensableness 


the new literature which has come under our notice is, with some | 


exceptions, of less importance than usual. One of these exceptions 
is to be found in Dr, Robinet’s Le procts des Dantonistes (1). 
The affection of the Comtist school for Danton, as compared with 
other prominent figures of the Revolution, is well enough known. 
Although the 


short and troubled career of the sans-culvite | 


Mirabeau left it undecided what his future action might have been, | 


the work which he actually did or inspired happens to be peculiarly 
congenial to the more rigid devotees of the Religion of Humanity. 
He did not compromise himself with an Litre Supréme, like 


Robespierre; he was far removed from any sympathy with | 


Monarchy, constitutional or unconstitutional; and the grandiose 
phrases which he and his followers loved, their quaint freaks cf Ie- 
ublican Calendars and so forth, are all dear to the Comtist soul. 
r. Robinet has already busied himself with the defence of 
Danton’s private character, and in this volume he takes up the 
uestion of the trial of Danton, Desmoulins, and the rest, with the 


object of showing that the conviction was unjust, the evidence | 


garbled and unsound, and the charges of treason and corruption 
altogether unfounded. Many people, probably, who look at the Revo- 
lution with very different eyes from those with which Dr. Robinet 
contemplates it, will be quite prepared to admit, even without 
examination, that a trial in which Herman was President and 
Fouquier-Tinville Public Prosecutor was @ priori likely to be 
unjust; though whether such a trial was morally more or less 
of a crime than the proceedings of the Septembriseurs, which 
Dr. Robinet (though he does not exactly defend them) attempts to 
ee and to minimize, is a different question. The value of the 

ook seems to us to consist not so much in its lengthy examina- 
tion of the trial itself asin the preliminary observations. These, 
which fill a space of more than a hundred pages, contain a very 


| 


clear and (making allowances for their author's point of view) a | 
very acute summary of the various phases of the Revolution and | 


the relation which prominent persons and parties from time to 
time bore to the whole movement. The object, of course, is to 
show that the decimation and intimidation of the Mountain frus- 
trated the pro er course of things, and led, first, to the mystical 
tyranny of Robespierre ; then, to the corruptrule of the Directory; 
and, lastly, to the usurpation of Bonaparte. But this object, 
though steadily kept in view, does not prevent the author trom 
drawing his sketch with a firm and accurate hand. It is easy to 
make allowance for his prejudices, and then we have an «pergw of 
be considerable value lett. 

rom Dr. Robinet’s book we turn naturally enough to M. 
Poey’s (2). M. Poeyis an enthusiastic disciple of the orthodox school 
of Comtists; and this work is a desperate onslaught, full of italics 
and notes of exclamation, upon M. Littré and his evil ways. The 
summary of contents will sufficiently indicate to most people the 
character of the book, and this summary is not unamusing reading. 
But the text hardly carries out this promise, not to mention that 
the quarrel is one of singularly little interest to any but the faithful, 
though it is in itself a very pretty one. Meanwhile the assaulted 
person, in ignorance of his danger, brings out a short study (3) of 
two crises—the Punic wars and the palmy period of Arab literature 
and philosophy in Spain, in which the Semitic race challenged and 
was thrown by its rival the Aryan. The monograph (in which 


as asocial agent. ‘The very interesting question of the connexion 
between the success of the Catholic party at this time and the 
original and short-lived ideal of Liberal Catholicity to which, till 
the close of the period, they clung, is only skirted by the author; 
and that of the violent opposition raised in 1842 to Jesuitism is 
algo not very thoroughly treated. Butthe book is well written, 
and likely to be useful. 

To write a history of engraving (6) in a single volume is no 
easy task, even if that volume be a stately royal octavo. M. 
Georges Duplessis cannot, therefore, be fairly blamed if his work 
is in some respects little more thana summ He seems to 
have gone for the most part to good sources of information, and 
to have done his best to arrange what information he could obtain ; 
but we should imagine that his work was rather that of the book- 
maker than of the specialist, and that his first-hand acquaintance 
with his subject was but limited. He proceeds by the method of 
locality, giving separate sketches of the history of engraving and 
the chief engravers in the different countries of Europe. It will 
perhaps be sufficient to say that in the section devoted to England 
we find no mention of Blake; that the only post-Hogarthian names 
noticed are those of Gillray, Rowlandson, and Cruikshank—spelt 
persistently Cruishank—and that the latter is said to be the chef 
actuel of English engraving, most of the younger artists drawing 
their inspiration from him. However, M. Duplessis’s letterpress 
is probably intended chiefly as a companion to the admirable 
illustrations of which the book is full. These are for the most 
done by the Amand-Durand process, and, being printed upon ex- 
cellent paper, they make the book a very desirable possession. 

hey are selected indiscriminately from all, or almost all, the 
principal schools, and range from the Brussels Virgin of 1418 to 
very recent examples. The volume is concluded by a useful list 
of engravers with their dates and principal works. Here again, 
however, the intention is better than the execution, for under 
Hogarth the “ Marriage 4 la mode,” which the painter did not 
engrave himself, is mentioned, while the “ Progresses” and other 
works, which he did engrave, are left out. It is certainly a pity 
that this production of a firm so admirable in point of the typo- 


| graphic merit of their books as that of Messrs. Hachette should 
, not be more accurate in other points. 


| 
| 


M. Littré frequently cites Mr. Bosworth Smith) is slight, but not | 


uninteresting; and the same may be said of another monograph 
devoted to a portion of Semitic history, M. Joseph Simon's trac- 
tate on Jewish education (4). 

M. Paul Thureau-Dangin has already produced some careful 
studies in the political history of France since the Revolution. 
His present work (5) has an excellent subject. The “ Relations 
of Church and State under the July Monarchy” is a title which 
at once calls to memory the names of Lacordaire, Ravignan, 
Ozanam, and Montalembert, with an abundance of memories 
attached to each. The main question of the book is, of course, 
the long struggle between the Church and the University for the 
control of publig education. The victory was not won till the 
July Monarchy had passed away; but the whole period of that 
Monarchy was occupied by the struggle. The real feature of 


interest in the matter is not so much the actual subject of battle as | 
the remarkable revival of Catholicism which enabled such a battle | 


to be fought at all. In 1830 and for a few years afterwards it 
seemed as though, in the large towns at any rate, the Church had 
more thoroughly lost political power than in the days of the 
Revolution itself. But by 1840 the contending parties were 
almost equal, and nothing but the disinclination of the statesmen 
who happened to be in power prevented the ecclesiastical party 
from attaining the advantages which have lately been once more 
imperilled. M. Thureau-Dangin writes from the Church side, but 
with great moderation, if not absolute impartiality. His position 


Paris: Leroux. 
Paris: Germer 


(1) Le proces des Duntonistes. Par le Dr. Robinet. 

(2) M. Littré et Auguste Comte. Par A. Poey. 
Baillitre. 

@) Comment les Sémites entrérent en compétition avec les Aryens. Par 
E. Littré. Paris; Leroux. 

(4) L’éducation et Vinstruction des enfants chez les anciens Juifs. Par 
Joseph Simon. Leipzig: Schulze. 

(5) Lréglise et (état sous ta monarchie ce vuillet, Par Paul Thureau- 
Dangiu. Paris: Plon. 
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| appeared (10). 


The same publishers have sent out two costly and elaborate 
volumes of reference, the one historical, the other geographical. 
The second volume of M. Duruy’s Histoire des Romains (7) ex- 
tends from the battle of Zama to the first Triumvirate. Being 
only a new and enlarged edition of a former work, M. Duruy’s 
history does not of itself require much comment. From a literary 
point of view it is chiefly remarkable for its careful piecing to, 
ther of passages from the authorities. But its accessories in thi 
reissue are such as very few historical works can have had. Wood- 
cuts, maps, and gorgeous chromolithographs have been lavished 
upon it, and the range of subject of the illustrations is of the 
widest. Coins, antiquities, portraits, landscapes, and reproductions 
of ancient art of all kinds decorate almost every page. Whether 
chromolithography isa suitable form of book illustration is a point 
upon which there may be several opinions, but there can be only 
one opinion as to the excellence in their kind of these particular 
chromolithographs. 

_ The other volume to which we have referred is the fifth of M. 

Elisée Reclus’s Nouvelle géographie universelle (8), which includes 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and European Russia. This great 
work combines the characteristics of an atlas, a gazetteer, and a 
commercial and ethnographical dictionary. The minute carefulness 
of its maps, which indicate even the depths of the sea in the prin- 
cipal waters, is quite beyond anything of a similar kind attempted 
in England, and if the large maps in colour had been somewhat 
more numerous, it would render the possession of an atlas entirely 
superfluous. This, however, is not quite the case, and only special 
points are selected for illustration in this fashion. The large sepa- 
rate maps are, however, supplemented by scores of smaller ones 
printed in the text, and supplying more than sufficient companions 
to that text itself. Views of places, buildings, &c., also form an 
important feature of the work, and the letterpress—if that some- 
what derogatory term may be used—leaves little to desire. 

The sixth volume (9) of the 7héétre complet of M. Alexandre 
Dumas, ji/s, contains Monsiew Alphonse and L’Ltrangére, each 
with a new preface of the usual length, liveliness, and engazing 
absence of method or adherence to the subject. As that subject 
is generally the same (M. Dumas himself somewhere calls it a 
maticre inépuisable) it is perhaps as well that his treatment 
of it should be desultory. It is fair tosay that the beginning of 
the preface to L’£vrangtre contains some really admirable criti- 
cism on the “ Naturalist” school of drama. It is edifying as well 
as agreeable to see M. Duinas correcting the errors of ca la. 

A new edition, aftera considerable number of years, of M. Lucien 
Biart’s book of sketches of the Tierra Caliente of Mexico has just 
Like others of M. Biart’s books, it is a mixture 
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of travel and story, not very defensible in theory perhaps, but not 
destitute of attraction in practice. 

The French press is generally busy now with small books 
intended for the young. The biographies of Kléber (11) and 
Bayard (12) included in the Bibliotheque des écoles et des familles 
are not very remarkable in point of literary execution ; but are 
fairly done and most abundantly illustrated, the Bayard especially. 
M. Zaborowski’s Migrations des animaux et le pigeon voyayeur (13) 
has no great unity of subject, but contains some interesting details 
about the pigeons and balloons used in the siege of Paris. 

Another department in which the pens of French writers are 
now very busy is that of translation. The Bibliotheque orientale 
elzévirienne, a collection of charmingly printed little volumes, 
sends us two new ones, the Vikramorvagi (14) of Kalidasa, one of 
the less famous works of the author of Sakountala, and the Buddhist 
drama Naganada(15), both of which have before now been translated 
into English, though in a somewhat less accessible form. A com- 
panion series, the Bibliothéque slave elzévirienne, more lately begun, 
gives us Count Tolstoy’s well-known drama, The Death of Ivan 
the Terrible (16). M. Jules Soury, an industrious writer on 
science and literature, has turned Haeckel’s essays on cellular 
psychology into French (17); and, by no means from the same 

int of view, the lady who calls herself Elpis Melena has trans- 
fated an anti-vivisectionist essay (18) of Ernst von Weber. Lastly, 
we must notice a handsome volume containing a French version 
of Prjevalsky’s work on Mongolia (19), together with the English 
trans!ator's preface, and Colonel Yule’s introduction, also translated 
for the benetit of the French reader. 

First among the fiction of the month we must mention a pretty 
reprint in M. Lemerre's Petite Bibliotheque littéraire of Gozlan's 
Nouvelles (20). For some reason which we shall not undertake to 
determine, Gozlan is by no means generally appreciated in Eng- 
land, despite the high place he deserves among the writers of 
French fiction during the reign of Louis Philippe. He is perhaps 
less individual than his more famous rivals, and his addiction to a 
certain vein of extravaganza and burlesque sometimes becomes 
tedious. But his power as a taleteller was very considerable, and 
is well represented in this volume. Asa conte excentrique, Echec 
a Véléphant has much merit, and La main cachée, despite its ex- 
travagance, is a very powerful tale of the pathetically horrible 
order. M. Claretie’s remarkable romance of the slums of 
London (21) has, we see, already reached a second edition. The 
following of Eugéne Sue in the choice of subjects and style of 
treatment, and of other writers of the time in the curiously 
inaccurate English local colour, rather injures the book to the 
English reader, Lord Harrisson and hisson, Sir Charles Harrisson, 
and Miss Eva Perkins, are far too much of the race of Lord 
Boulingrog and of the remarkable person who seemed to the elder 
Dumas to be Edmund Kean. At the same time, M. Claretie really 
knows something of London, and has worked some quite recent 
facts and figures into his novel. The chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, at any rate, has no reason to complain of him, for M. 
Claretie declares that the appearance of Colonel Ienderson is that 
ofa “parfait gentleman.” The same odd tendency to take English 
life for the voles of a novel without knowing much about that 
life, appears in La servante (22), and, curiously enough, both 
stories begin with scenes of wild-beast taming. M. Lafontaine, 
however, is hardly M. Claretie’s equal in any way, and his story, 
besides being less out of the commun, is far less entertaining. He 
seems to have read Dickens, and also Charlotte Bronté, the school 
to which the youthful Diane is introduced, and the circumstances 
of her introduction, being clearly borrowed from Jane Eyre. The 
book, too, is distinguished even among French stories of English 
life by its extraordinary nomenclature. The superscription a 
acomann written upon a letter completely baflies us, unless it is 
intended for a free translation of @ madame, and the names of 
Dixonn, Bood, Cokerett,and so forth, tell their own tale. As 
there is absolutely nothing in the plot or characters which would 
not have harmonized as well with a French as with an English 
scene, it is not clear what object M. Lafontaine had in choosing 
our country, unless it be to obtain a share of the favour which 
of late years seems to have been accorded to romans anglais in 
France. In contradistinction to these two books. the novels of 
Mme. Desyles (23) and M. Leroy (24) are purely French, and 
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Elpis Melena. Paris: Leroux. 
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Laurens. Paris: Hachette. 
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of a very bad type too, They have, in the first place, the un- 
pardonable defect of being extremely dull, and in the second, the 
not less unpardonable defect of being pervaded by a hopelessly 
unreal and unhealthy sentiment and morality, though (save per 
haps in the catastrophe of Fabien), there is nothing very 
outrageous in them. Mme. Desyles’s book is a string of letters 
from a lady to her lover, very prosy, very common place, and at 
the same time very affected. qT seems to have been written by 
some oue who had read Mlle. de Lespinasse to Guibert, an 
Mérimée to his Inconnue, and who thought to combine the ex- 
cellences of these masterpieces, Ne fait pas ce tour gui veut. 

A more difficult book to classis Zéphyrin Cazavan en Egypte (25). 
It is one of the numerous works which the Sentimental Journey 
has inspired, the sentiment being changed into or accompanied by 
son:e odd scientific crazes. It naturally recalls the Egyptian por- 
tion of Gérard de Nerval’s brilliant book, and as naturally suffers 
from the comparison, though the intention of the two works is 
sufficiently different. Although the desultoriness and jerkiness of 
the style and thought have too much of what is called in French 
excentrictté voulue, they are not altogether destitute of charm, and 
the record of the author's Egyptian experiences and acquaintance- 
ships, whether real or imagined, may be taken up for a few minutes 
with pleasure, and put down again without much regret. 

M. Lemerre does not very often publish novels, and if nothi 
better offers itself to him than On n’aime qu'une fois (26), he 
does wisely in abstaining therefrom. M. Liesse is evidently an 
admirer and student of L’éducation sentimentale, and he has followed 
the plan of that singular book rather than of any other. The 
result is scarcely amusing, and certainly not instructive. It is, 
however, curious to find yet another book in which an episode of 
wild-beast taming with sanguinary results pleys an important part. 
La chasse & Uhérititre (27), on the other hand, is a harmless, and, 
on the whole, not uninteresting book, describing the snares set 
fortune-hunters for a certain Miss Evelyn Benedett, granddaughter 
of a rich New-Yorker named Sir William Palmers—surely a very 
singular New- Yorker. 

Lucie Rodey (28) demands a notice to itself, rather because of 
the reputation which its author has attained than because of its 
actual merit. It is brightly and intelligently written, and is free 
from the abominable argot which is creeping over all the lighter 
literature of France. But the plot and characters are neither 
novel nor powerfully handled, nor, we venture to think, whole- 
some. We have once more the old quartet of the worthy wife 
with an unworthy husband and the worthy husband with an un- 
worthy wife, who “chop and change ribs @ la mode Germano- 
rum,” at least as far as the immoral pair are concerned. The whole 
book is strongly tinged with a peculiar morality not dissimilar to 
that of which M. Octave Feuillet has hitherto been the fashion- 
able exponent, and which is to some persons rather less pleasant. 
than the absence of morality altogether. We do not say that the 
secret of Henri Gréville’s popularity is entirely the same as that of 
the still greater popularity of her master, for she is in some 
respects an improvement upon him. But those respects are not 
literary, and especially they do not concern the construction of her 
plot and the means used to enlist personal sympathy with the 
characters. Lucie herself, though she might have been less abso- 
lutely stainless in M. Feuillet’s hands than in those of his pupil, 
would have been a great deal more human. The good Georges. 
Varin, again, is a terrible stick; and the manner in which he 
warns his wife as to her conduct is the most admirably chosen in 
the world to precipitate a catastrophe. The best figure in the 
book is Max Rodey, the erring husband, whose impulsiveness and 
total want of dignity are, if not exactly engaging, at any rate 
amusing. But the book, as a whole, by no means justifies the 
repute which, by virtue chiefly of a curious conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances, Mime. Henri Gréville has gained both in France and 
abroad. 

Some fictions of a less ambitious character remain to be noticed. 
M. Tnadlam’s book (29) is half a novel and half a treatise on 
animal magnetism and the less dubious science of astronomy. The 
machinery of its plot would not recommend it in England as a 
vehicle of instruction; but it shows a certain liveliness of fancy. 
Les deux reines (30) is a pleasant little story of the good ugly girl 
and the pretty bad girl, the former of whom is rewarded finally 
with a beautiful Inspector of Finances, with large expectations. 
The two volumes of short stories (31, 32) from the Bibliothéque 
des écoles et des familles are extremely good of their kind, especially 
Chacun son idée. Some of the little tales in this volume are as 
good as they can be; and no better gift could be found for young 
people who are just beginning to read French with pleasure. Za 
nouvelle Atala (33) is almost sufficiently explained by its title, and 
by the statement that it is the work of a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary among the Indians of the Mississippi district. 
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MAIDENHEAD).— BOYS are specially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at al] the Public Schools; also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. Aiter 
the Christmas Vacation the Management of the School will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. a 
Mr. F. W. 8S. Prick, and the Rev. W. H. GWILLIM, all of St. 
the meantime, for full information, apply to the present Head. ick. 
ee a a JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOW has been established for quite 


H HART, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
© and Mathematical Instructor at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, wishes to 
prepare a few BOYS for the Public Schools.—Address, ‘aealee House, Eltham, Kent. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—Professor PRITCHARD (late 
Academy, Woolwich), and Rev. A. PRITCHARD (M.A. Oxon) have as yet 

pate gE Pit out of 34 sent up since January last. NEXT TERM commences January 6, 
Wargrave, near Henley, Oxon. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. The NEXT 


TERM will commence Monday, J 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. — 
CALVERT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, — sar f Moreton 
(Twen from London), is desirous of receiving FO BOYS for 
urposes estated. French, both conversat! will be Taught 
edeet ¥ French Gentleman. Vacations same as at the Public Schools.—Address 
ve. 


BOURNEMOUTH. —CHELTENHAM HOUSE (facing the 
Sea).—J. WILLIAM Wait ary M.A., Oxford, receives a limited number s 


we OOLWIOH, ARMY.—MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 
Wrangler), assisted by an able staff of Graduates in First-class Honours, Prepares 

PUPILS for the above. All sent up at the re two Examinations of Lieutenants o tia, 
viz. three in April, and two in also three last duly for Sandhurst, and eight 
out of eleven at different Guee for Woo! wich, ‘one being Second in July 1877.—50 Cornwall 
oad, Westbourne Park, W 


HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION, strictly Select. — The Rev. 
TODD, late of the Punjab, India, popes EY Furs for the Legal, Medical, 


ave 
details of 


and German months). 


Civil ani. and other Examinations, at the Manse, 


= 

RANCE. Superior EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S SONS 

and DAUGHTERS.—The Colleges are authorized by the Government, and conducted 

by a Graduate of Paris, who has had a long experience in Tuition in England, and by French 
Lady (Diplomée), who treats her English Pupils with motherly care. The country is most 

tuiresque and healthy. Only a lim er of Pu received at inclusive 

me Apartments for a respec lish fam: The Principal is in London.— 

Address, 7 Buckingham Street, nr 


Royal MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH.—Messrs. 


WREN, M. Coll. and the Rev. H. M.A., Fellow of Clare 
PUPIL: Cooper's 


Coll., p iD bridge. qa for the Examinations for Woo wich, Sandhurst. 
Hill. the India an Home C. S.,&c. All their Pupils who the late Examination 
r Woolwich were success 
97 Westb Grove. W. 


pectuses at WATERS'S, ‘Booksell 
APY EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. BELL, Limpsfield, Redhill, 
is now able to fe ag the Tuition of One or Two PUPILS for the ha ae Examina- 
tions. Next Term begins January 20. For further particulars, address as ead 


TANTED, an OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


Terrace, Hyde P: 
The SENIOR TERM “January 30. 
The JUNIOR TERM, ar 8. 


PR ay — containing Terms, Names of &c., may be had on application to 


LADIES’ COLLEGE, Beeches Green, Stroud, 
Principals, The Misses HOWARD. FIRST TERM will begin 


BRIGHTON. — FIRST-CLASS EDUCATION for the 
trang and comforts Oniy' ied ber of Pupils reserved. House 
the sea. Terms, 100 guineas.—Apply, by letter. LamBpa, Treacher'’s Library, 


SCHOLARSHIPS. —RADLEY COLLEGE. £60, £30, 


£20, January 21, 1880.— Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 


BRIGHTON 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 20. 
¥F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


leds: 
YOUNG LADY, in ber Seventeenth Year, is desirous to ob- 


A Employment as BOOKKEEPER or CLERK ina The 
- Li = can be given.—Apply to E. 8.,73 Lavender Grove, Dalston, E 


Ad CIVIL ENGINEER, in food prac practice, wants an intelligent 
YY, with taste for Drawing, oe a PUPIL. offices in Westminster. Moderate 
— Address, C. W. W., 6 Great George Street, S.W. 


JYREEHOLD GROUND RENTS for SALE.—£160 on 


Sho) ears’ £950 at 22}, and £121 at 21 lots in the 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conve ance of the Malle to the Mediterransan, Indie, Chine, 
ne Suez Cana 
Friday, and from Brindisi, wi the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E. 5 Cockepnr Street, 8.W. 


B2GHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faeing Sea and 
BENJN. BL 


revere 
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GROSVENOR LIBRARY, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877. 


THE 


CAPITAL, £100,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £5 each, 
Payable £1 on Application, £1 10s. on Allotment. 
It is not proposed to call up more than one-half of the nominal Capital. 
Applicants to whom Shares are not allotted will have their Deposits returned in full. 


Each original Allottee of 10 Shares and upwards shall be thereby entitled for the | 


period of three years to one Annual Subscription of the value of £3 3s. per annum, 
giving the right to six volumes at atime from the Circulating Library, together 
with the free use of the Reading and Writing Rooms, the Reference Library, and all 
other advantages offered to a Subscriber to the Institution, and equivalent to a 
bonus of 124 per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to be called up. 


Patrons, 
H.S.H. THE COUNT GLEICHEN. 


THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 

THE EARL OF ROSSLYN. 

THE EARL OF WHARNCLIFFE. 

THE LORD REAY. 
THE LORD LINDSAY, M.P. 
SIR BALDWYN LEIGHTON, LBart., MP. 

SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

ROBERT BROWNING, Esq. 


Directors. 
Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart., 4 Cromwell Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
ALEX. RIVINGTON, Esq., Lewes, Sussex, and the Arts Club, Hanover Square, W. 
J. COMYNS CARR, Esq., 19 Blandford Square, N.W. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq., 46 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
gai S. POWER, Esq., 13 Arlington Street, Piccadilly, and Devonshire Club, 
y (With power to add to their number.) 
Secretary 
J. STANDISH HALY, Esq. 
Bankers. 
The LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21 Hanover Square, and its Branches. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. LAW HUSSEY & HULBERT, 10 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. CHANDLER, PIXLEY, & CO., 15 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Orrices—THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, W: 


PROSPECTUS. 
This Company has been formed for the purpose a at the | 
West End London, offering 
A provisional Agreement has been entered into ‘on Schel? of the a - the granting 
to the Company a Thirty years’ Lease of the noble and desirable block of buildings adjo' se | 
the Grosvenor Gallery, in a portion of which the business of the Grosvenor Restaurant 


already been established. And the Agreement also provides for the purchase of the ps a «9 | 


= and Furniture belonging thereto. 
eK Ks. of = said Agreement is Fw pom at the Offices of the Company, and will be 
Agee: desiring to see the same. 

Atop second to none in London for carrying out the objects of the Company, 
and the plan of the building aewins & the position of the various rooms, and how it is intended 
to utilize them, may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 

The objects of the Grosvenor Library are aly set forth in the M dum of A iati 
but the following deserve especial ig the tages that will accrue to 
the different classes of Subscribers. 

Ist.—To establish a Circulating Library, with a constant supply of all New Books in 
every branch of English Literature, including the various Periodicals and Magazines, and 
all new Foreign and Colonial Books of interest and importance. 

2nd.—To proside : a Library of selected and-Standard Works in various branches of 
waco, which shall be always available for reference. 
3rd.—To provide spacious Reading and Writing Rooms, oy stored with all the 
leading Newspapers and Reviews, both English, Foreign, and Coloni 
4th.—To provide Dining and Refreshment , Reem, where Dinners oa Luncheons will be 
served in the style of first-class London Clubs. 
5th.—To provide commodious Cloak Rooms for the reception of parcels, &c., together 
with furnis! Lavatories, Retiring and Dressing Rooms. ' ls, 
6th.—To book seats for all the London Theatres, Concerts, and other places of Entertain- 
ment ; which will be done by telegraphic communication with the Theatres. 
7th.—To provide a Circulating Library of all New Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
8th.—To provide for the sale of all New Book’, and for the disposal, at exceptional! 
advantageutis rates, of the surplus stock of such works of Dermansnt interest as have fl 

TERMS OF SULSCRIPTION: 

Subscribers of the annual value of Three Guineas shall have the full benefit of all the 
advantages offered by the Institution, including the use of the Reference ce Library, the 
ame and Writing Rooms, &c. , together with the right to six volumes from the Circu- 


Tickets for Country the right to Fifteen Volumes from the 
Five Guineas per 
aon wis wish only to make use mo of t the Cireulating Library will be received on 
the same terms as are now offered by existing Libraries, of which full particulars may be 
chtaheed by application at the Offices of the Company. 

It is believed that the exceptional privileges offered to Subscribers will be specially accept- 
able to dwellers in the country or | provincial towns, whose business constantly brings 
them to London, ane — will find in the Grosvenor Library nearly all the advantages of a 
first-rate London Clu 

The want of such an tution, based upon a large and of the public 
requirements, has long felt and acknowledged, an mand for an adequate supply of 
“3 fh do not however offer the advantages presented by the 
rosvenor 

Having regard tg the advantages offered to the Subscribers, the large amount of 

rt promised See ose who have already invested in the undertaking, the favourable 
pute on of Authors, Publishers, Literary and Scientitic men who have been communicated with 
and consulted as the advisability and necessity of establishing such an Institution, ¥ 

tors anticipate such a body of Subscribers as to justify them in the belief that the under. 
taking will be a commercial success. 

No promotion fees whatever will be paid, the only expenses incurred being those incidental 
the of the Company. fxs 

Contract that has been entered into is an A dated D ber 17, 
ir CouTTS Luxpsay¥ of the one part, 
on behalf of the Company therein stated to be about to be formed under the 
GROSVENOR LIBRARY, LIMITED, of the other part. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares ma Ly AF obtained at 
ont Bank, 21 Hanover Square, or any of its Branches, 

at the Offices of the Company in New Bond Street. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS | 
Cash Prices, no Extra Charge for te, fron Laren, | 
a ced Ci with T free. —248, ond 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


tree 
and 19,20,and 21 Mo Street. W.C. blished 1862. 


name of ¢. 


the London and 
Solicitors and Auditors, and also 


LD MEDAL, PARIS. 
6“ ‘THE sid and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


LIMITED, 


1879, | 
and ALEXANDER RIVINGTON for himself and 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Brancu OFFICE—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 

| JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 

| FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-CGovernor. 

FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 


William Knowles, Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
George Forbes Malesimson, Esq. 
Charles John Manning, 
Daniel Meinertzhagen, Es: 
William Robert 
Lord Josceli Wm 
| Sir John Ro: 

Samuel Leo ‘Schuster 
| Eric Carrington Smith, E 


John Garratt Cattley Esq. | 


Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. } 
Alexander Druce, Esq. } 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. 
Charles Ernest Green, ead 
Charis Sey Seymour Grenfell, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Montagu C. Wilkinson, ia 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

| OTICE—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 

| due at Christmas will expire on January 9, 1880. 

| FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

| LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 


LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
| Assurance. 


| A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
| e@xemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 


All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
| have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 


The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, Londen. £. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 

| (Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
| HEAD OrFIcE—~7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
| WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. | Sub-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
Directors. 


Hugh Gough ao Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth Robert He enderson, Esq. 
William Phomes |, Esq. Louis Hu 

Edward Budd, Henry J. "Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General ti Burn. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George Car Esq. Greville H. Palmer, 
George B. Dewhurst Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
aly Rennie, 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Esq. 

David P. Sellar, 


Edwin Gower, Esq. dj Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


| . NOTICE is hereby given = Gs Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Christmas 
Policies will expire on Janu 


F Directors invite a: pion for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
pectuses, copies Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and ail other information can be 


hadon on 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE SOOIETY. 


LIFE 


OPPOSITE THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 1762. 
The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in the World. 
BONUS TABLE FOR 1:90. 
the payable under a Policy for £1,000 (with its additions), in 
its becoming a claim on or after January 1, si under the recent division of profits. 
Sum _ payable 
Date of Policy. with Additions. 

£ & 
Trom Jan. 25, 1817, to April 24, — 0 
» April 24, 1817, to Apil 16, : 0 
il 18, 1818, to Feb. 0 
Feb. , 1819, to Jan 
” an. 7, 1820, to 22, 5 0 
pe 23, 1820, to Nov 30, 0 
» Dec. 1, 1821,to Mar. 7, 0 
» Mar. 7, 1823,to May 2, 0 
» May 25, 1824,to Mar. 8 0 
» Mar. 2, 1825, to Nov 0 
» Nov. 7, 18%, to July 15, 0 
July 21, 1828, to Mar. 1 0 
ar. 3, 1830, to Nov. 24, 
» Nov. 24, 1831, to Au 0 
» Aug. 1, 1833, to June 18, 1835 0 
a 19, 1835, to July 21, 1837 0 
» duly 21, 1837, to 22, 1839 0 
» Jan. 24, 1839, to 10, 1840 0 
. 15, 1840, to Nov. 2, 1342 
Nov. 12, 1842, to June 18, 1845 
» June 19, 1845, to Mi 0 
bs ar. 3, 1847, to Nov. 14, 1848 0 
» Nov. 14, 1848, to Nov. 19, 1850 0 
Nov. 19, 1850, to July 26, 1853 0 
» duly 853, to Dec. 31 0 
» Jan. 1, 1856, to Dec, 31, 1856 0 
«+ Jan. 1, 1857, to Dec, 31, 1857 0 
» dan. » 1858, to Dec. 31, 1858 630 0 
» dan. 1. 1859, to Dec. 31, 1859 575 0 
« dan. 1, 1860, to Dec. 31, 1860 1,537 10 

«+ dan. 1, 1861, to Dec. 31, 1861 500 
» Jan. 1, 1862, to Dec. 31, 1862 (462 10 

» Jan 1, to Dec. 31, 1863 
| «» dan. 1, 1864, to Dec. 31, 1864 

| Jan. 1, 1865, to Dec. 31, 1865 350 
| » Jan. 1, 1866, to Dec. 31, 1566 312 10 
| » dan. 1, 1867, to Dec. 31, 1867 275 0 
| » Jan. 1, 1868, to Dec, 31, 1863 237 10 
| » Jan. 1, 1869, to Dec. 31, 1869 200 0 
» dan. 1, 1870, to Dec, 31, 1870 -0 
» Jan, » 1871, to Dec. 31, 1871 0 
» dan. » 1872, to Dec. 31, 1872 0 
Jan. 2, 1873, to Dec. 31, 1873 0 
» dan. 1, 1874, to Dec. 31, 187 0 


*,* The Equitable does not allow Commission. 
J. WARE STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


NO8THERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
| ESTABLISHED 1836, 
| Orrice ts LONDON—1 MOORGATE 


Life 
Aceumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) . £2,501,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


J MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803._1OLD BROAD STREET, £.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL. S.W 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and ENVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at 


| 

| of p 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. | dey | and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Christine should be ees 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived ofthesuperfluousoil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


anuary 9, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
4 
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DIAN FIRE and LIFE 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors, 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
tlenry Hulse Berens, Esq. Right Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
lienry Bonham-Carter. Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. Esq.. M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. + Lubbock, Esq. 
=r Waiter R. Farquhar. artin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq David Powell. Jun., Esc 
Archibald Es John G. Talbot, Esq. Pr. 
“Lhomson Hankey, Esq. Nt P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary —~T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid and invested .000,000 
‘Total Funds upwards of ae 2.955 000 
Total Annual Income nearly * £300,000 
N.B.—Fire Poficies which expire Christmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or 


with the Agents, on or before January 9. 
p ix FIRE OFFICE. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1732. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etfected in all parts of the World 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretar Mo 


us AGRA  B: ANK, Limited. — Established 
APITAL £1,000,000. 

Orrice_NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Burancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachce, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
long Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
»)os.ts received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 


OFFICE, 


GUAR 


Bart. 


in 1833.° 


| Complete Tables of Precedence, the Second Titles of Peers, 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


extra charge ; 
und 
Lo: and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Writeres tdrawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay aad Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837, 


eserve Fun = 
{T'TERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DE} MAN 


and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
1 Purchases effected in British and Toea Securities, in East India Stock and 


LE Do or vat Thirty Days’ "Si ght, are grantedon 
the Bank's Branches throug ghout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 
DEPUSITS are received jor fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


cation. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
fT N, 


Wwiittianm BUR 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &e, &c. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make only. 


Tron Bedsteads for from 10s. 6d. to 19s. 
French ......- 6d. 

Tron Brass FE Bedst 238.0d. ,, 100s. 

623.0d. ,, 315s. 

Iron and Brass Tester Bedsteads. S4s.0d. ,, 330s. 


coTs, CHAIR-BEDSTEADS. “COUCHES, &e. 
BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality ap ecaeer on the Premises. 
For BEDSTEADS.—Wide = Gin. 5 ft. 


Palliasses, Best Straw.....cccces 03. Od. 13s. 4d. 
Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre.. 13s. 9d. Ud. 22s. Od. 
” Good Coloure “d 00! l4s. 6d. 2is. Od. 23s. Od. 

* Best Brown Wool..... 233. Od. 33s. 6d. 37s. Od. 

pa Good Serviceable Hair 2us. Od. 42s. od. 47s. 6d. 

pe Good Horse Hair... 403. Od. 583. Od. 65s. Od. 

pe Superior Gls. Od, 923, Od. 104s. Od. 

cece 75s. Od. llis. Od. Od. 

German Springs .. eee = od. 73. Od. . Od. 
icrman do. hair stufti 87s. 6d. 953. Od. 


Feather Beds, “Boisters,” Pillows, &e. 
FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS, DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS 
comprising every article for House Furnishing. 


Witt AM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Tronmonger, by 
appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES containing 850 
Illustrations, post free. 


W ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO, 


IN l-o0z., 2-0z., and 4-6z. PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO.—“ There’s no 


sweeter oe | comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the ‘ THREE 
CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark, 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 


Signature,““LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE § AUGE, and without which none is 
Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
Export Vilmen’ Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 


DYN EFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 


“—_remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


JDINNEF ORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


ORE Cures (this week) of Pulmonary Complaints by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. Mr. Brnoess. M.P-S.,.63 

Salford, Writes: “ Dec. 22, 1879.-I can bear testimony to their effi 
plain They taste pleasantly. Price, ls. 1jd. and 23. 9d. per “Sea 


t Road, 
cacy in Pulmonary Com- 


BOOKS, &c. 


"THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Seen tions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply Yequired. All 
the best N ks, English, French, — German, immediately on publicatio . Prospectuses, 


with Lists of of New Publications, gratis, and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Librari 
307 Regent Si Polytechnic. - 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —The Life 
of Bishop Wilberforce. the New Editions of Mrs. Rocky Mo 


ranean, Letters of Charles Dickens, and Miss Bird’s Ride Across 
home this day, and may be had by all Subscribers of One Guinea 
postage free on application. 


Me" SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

on MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now 
ready. s Catalogue contains more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, 
reel Melia Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Tisher Class of Fiction, at 
the lowest current prices, and is especially commended to the atin of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of mi 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the lead possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S M ANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCIIESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


YUE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 

of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 

Mi am, Wet. 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 
ran 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


“ape happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 


F he SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
advance), 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Handsomely bound, fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 6d. 


]OW'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE for 
1880. Fully revised and Correstell, It contains Complete Lists ofthe various orders, 
viz.: Order_of the Garter, Thistle, St. Patrick, the Bath, Star of India, St. Michael and 
St. George, Indian Empire, Guelphs of Hanover, Victoria and Albert, Crown of India, with 
Iilustrations of the Insignia of every Order. Also a List of the Royal Family, and of every 
Jaronets, anc nights of the ritis mpire ; with a concise history of ev 

om md Fortial Modes "of addressing 
Persons of Rank, Lists of the Privy Council of Great Britain and Ireland. 
amount of information is contained in this handy volume. 


Published by WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


DD EBRETT'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHT- 


AGE for 1880, Corrected to the ne of 1879, will contain Tadet Information than any 
Branches, and 


| other kindred volume. The only book that records the Services of Colla 


Will appear about January 21. 
London: DEAN & SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


of COTTAGES. By Jonn Brrcu. 
Edition, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
E. STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


Count RY ARCHITECTURE for the Use of the Nobility 
and Landed Owners. By JouN Brrcu. Royal 4to. 42s. 


PICTURESQUE LODGES and PARK ENTRANCES. By 


Joun Brrcu. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Edinburgh and London: W. BLackwoop & Sons. 


gives their addresses. 


Third 


Now ready, 1 vol. large post 8vo. 5s. 


| \ONARCHY and DEMOCRACY : Phases of Modern Politics. 


BIBLIOTHEQU 


yy the Duke of Somerset, K.G. 
London : J. Barn, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 


UNIVERSELLE 


85e Année.—1880. 


MEDAILLE D'OR A L'EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE DE 1878. 


LA BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE va entrer dans sa 8ie année. Au nombre des 
travaux qu'elle publiera prochainement, on peut indiquer d¢ja les suivants : 
M. Eva. RAMBERT. de la Linth.—TI.—Les plantes d’aprés Her- 


mann Christ.—I zuricois: Jean Martin Usteri.—LV. vers Soppek.' 
et son Etude de littérature contem poraine.— VI. de la nature 
alpe 


M. Ensest NAVILLE.—La liberté religieuse. 

M. Lovis Favre.—Les esprits du Seeland. ‘Nouville. (En janvier 

M. Marc-MosNIER.—I. Un futur theatre national en Suisse.—IT. 
critique et italien._IIf. Tes plus récentes découvertes de Pom 

M. Lovis LEGER. a renaissance littéraire des Bulgares.—LI. et légendes sl 
IIT. Les Slaves du sud et leur réveil actuel. 

M. T. ComBE.—Tante et neveux. Nouvelle. 

M. E. Sax — luttes des philosophes et des théologiens musulmans en Orient, du VIIIe 
au 

M. ArvepE BARINE.—I. Une princesse amé¢ricaine.—II. Les enfants chez tous les peuples.— 
III. Souvenirs d'une dame en Turquie. 

M. Vicror DauBres.—A travers le Dauphiné. 

M. Henri BROCHER DE LA FLfcH®Re.—Le role du mariaze dans la formation du droit. 

M. AUGUSTE GLARDON.—I. Nouvelles hindoues.—II. Les missions américaines en Turquie. 

M. Honoré Merev.—Le joueur de har, Etude italienne. 

M. CHARLES VinceNs.—Un critique misanthro) 

M. No&..—I. La fille du kaid. Nouvelle alg¢rienne.—II. Ruben. Sctnes de la vie 

M. le Dr Paun Vorea.—Une excursion en Islande. 

M. Fraxcors Domur.—Les monuments de l'art chrétien en Suisse. 

Mime. CAMILLE BAUMONT.—Le secret de Mlle Sibylle. Nouvelle. 

M. ALFRED GILLIFRON.—L’Areadie et la Suisse. 

RRAY.—L’ heritage du vieux 


M. E.-C, GRENVILI Nouvelle. 


M. Ep. TALLICHET publiques.—III. Etudes 
politiques et sociales, 

Cette liste est loin d'etre complete. Tl est beaucoup de cavens que la direction de la Reves 
préfere. pour diverses raisons, ne pas annoncer d’avance, et eile ne le peut nature it pour 
ceux qui naissent d’¢vénements imprévus, et ce sont ces articles, sur des sujets actuels, qui 
intéressent surtout. 

Des chroniques de Paris, d’Italie, d’ Allemagne et d’ Angleterre s ont publiées régulitrement 
chaque mois, donnant le tableau du mouvement litt¢ one -artistiq ue et social de ces pays. 

La BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE parait & me, au de 
mois, par livraisons de prés de 200 pages. 

PRIX DE L’ABONNEMENT, FRANCO PAR LA POSTE: 
(Les abonnements partent du commencement de chaque trimestre.) 

Union postale universelle: Angleterre, 
Una" ’ Amérique, C: Un an, 20sh. ; Six mois, lsh. 


ON S'ABONNE : 
Lausanne, Bureau de la BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE. 
Londres: BARTHES & LOWELL, 14 Great Marlborouch Street; DuLav & =. 37 Soho 

Square; HacueTTE & Co., 18 King William Strect, Strand; D. Nutz, 270 Strand; 
TRUBNER, 57 Ludgate Hill; WILLIAMS & NorGaTe, 4 ‘Henrietta Street. 


*,* The JANUARY PART commences a NEW VOLUME. 
Tell your Bookseller to get it for you. 


Monthly, 6d. 


GOLDEN HOURS: an Illustrated Magazine for Any Time and 
All Times. The JANUARY Part will contain the Opening Mee of WAS SHE 
MISTAKEN ? a New Serial Tale by Mrs. H. B. PAULL, Author of * ‘or Court,” 
by Collins; and the Commencement of SAMUEL} BROAL “AND 1COM- 
PANY, from the French of VicTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


WORDS IN SEASON. PartI. By Rev. Gorpon CaLTHROP. 
SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., F.R.G.S. : a Biography. 

OLD BRITISH PASTIMES. By Lieutenant C. R. Low. 
DANIEL : a Model for the Young. By A. L. HOWLETT. 

THE RIVAL ARTISTS. By E. WILLIAMS. 

TO THE NEW YEAR: a Poem. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
And from all Booksellers and News: 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for | 


insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 10th, and BILLS by the l2th January. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for JANUARY will 

be published on SaTurDAY, January 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, 
the 10th instant. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1880, | 


No. DCCLXXI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

A TURKISH EFFENDI ON CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. 
PINDAR’S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 
REATA; or, What's ina Name. Part X. 
OUR STACHELBERG SYMPOSIUM. 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part IT. 
TUE ROMAN BREVIARY. 
TOW I FELL AMONG THIEVES. 
NOTES FROM EPIRUS: the Turks, the Albanians, and the Greek Question. 
TO PORTIA AT BELMONT. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE. 

WILLIAM BLackWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


- 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JANUARY (1880). 


RUSSIAN NIMILISM. By Fritz 


Gnones CANN ENG « his Character and Motives. By the Right Hon. Viscount STRATFORD 
EDCLIFF 


ATHLETICS IN Pu BLIC SCHOOLS. By the Hon. EpwaRD LYTTELTON. 
PHZDRA AND PHEDRE. By LIONEL TeNNysoy. 
PURCIIASE IN THE CHURCIT. By Jousx MarTinxear. 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES AND GENERA. By ALFrep R. WALLACE. 
DR. ABBOTT AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. By JamEs SPEDDING. 
OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING. By Mrs. Pact. 
THE CRIMINAL CODE, 1579. By the Hon. Mr. Justice STEPMEN. 
ATHEISTIC METHODISM. By W. H. 
WAR CORRESPONDENTS AND THE AUTHORITIES. By AncurpaLp Forses. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Just published, imperial 4to. with 3 Plates, post free, 3s. 6d. 
(THE ETCHER: a New Monthly Periodical containing the 
Etched Work of Artists. 
CONTENTS : 
WEARY WITH WATCHING. By R. W. Micnrra. 
BLYTHBOROUGH. By the late Epwis Epwarps. 
ON THE ROAD NEAR BRAINTREE. By A. EVERSHED. 
A few Artist's Proofs on Japanese paper are printed of each Etching—prices on application. 


WILLIAMS & Wouaazs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gosien, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburg 


MIND. No. XVII. Quarterly, 3s.; Yearly, post free, 12s. 
1. QUALITY AND SPECIFIC ENERGIES. By E OSTGOMERY. 

2. DETERMINISM AND DUTY. By L. BRVINGTON. 

3. SYMBOLICAL REASONING. By H. McCo... 

4. THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. By Canvetn Reap. 

5. JOHN STUART MILL. Concluded. By Professor Bary. 

NOTES, CRITICAL NOTICES, &c., by J. SULLY. H. Srpewien, Professor E. Cainp, 
Professor ADAMSON, and others. 

WILLIAMS & Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
MODERN REVIEW, 
Edited by R. A. AnusTRoNG, B.A. 
Will be published on January 1, 1830, price 2s. Gd. 
CONTENTS OF No. I. 
THE STORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY REVIEWING. By the Epiror. 


THE FORCE BEHIND NATURE. By B. C.B., M.D., 
F.R.S., &e. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. By Caaries Harcrove, M.A. 

IN THE NAME OF CHRIST. By J. ALLANSON Picton, M.A. 

THE HOMES OF THE STANLEYS AND THE TAITS. By CHAres SHaksreanr, 
MLA. 


T HE 


FERVENT ATHEISM. By Professor Uprox, B.Se. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE. Py 
M. le Pasteur Président Désiné CHARRUAUD. 


TIE MIRACLES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Partie Henry WICKSTEED, M.A. 
A LIBERAL COUNTRY PARSON—IN MEMORIAM: P. C. 8S. DESPREZ. By Joun 
OWEN. 
THE TIDES OF THE INNER LIFE. By Frances Power CosBe. 
A RECENT DISCUSSION ON ROMANS IX. 5. By G. Vaxce Smita, D.D. 
FARRAR’S ST. PAUL. By ALLAN MEnzizs, B.D. 
THE EARLY BUDDHIST BELIEFS CONCERNING GOD. By T. W. Ruys-Davins, 
SIGHT AND INSIGHT. By JoszerpH Woop. 
FRAGMENTS. 
And may be had by order of all Booksellers. 


COLONIES AND INDIA.~ENLARGEMENT OF PAPER. 
mencing January 3 (No. 335), an addition of four pages will be made to 
rue COLONIES AND INDIA, thus increasing the size to 
30 page. The “Colonies and India” cgublished every Friday evening) contains Sum- 

maries o! test Colonial and Indian News, ial Corres a Letters from all the 
British Colonies, Leading Articles, Notes, &c. on H Colonial and Indian subjects, Enquiries and 
Answers, and general i ion for all i d in the various parts of the Bri Empire. 
Single copy, 6d.; subscription per quarter, post paid, 6s. 6d. 

Publishing t Offices : “ Colonies and India,” Sun Court, 

Cornhill, London, E.C. 


(THE GREAT HOSPITAL, PARIS.—See THE BUILDER 
for View and Plan—View of Great Portal, Salamanca Cathedral—The New Year—As to 
the Tay Bridge— Pehle eer —An Italian on St. Mark’s_Chinese Labour— of an 
tect—Projected Public Works—Excavations in Egypt, &c.—4d. ; by post, 44d. 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


On Saturday, January 3, will appear No. 1, price 3d., of 
™ EAST: & Weekly Journal devoted Rog the interests of 
Mediterranean Powers and Communi! 
Offices: 121 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, cloth, post free, 2s. 6d. BF si 
A & GUIDE to NATURE PRINTING BUTTERFLIES and 
MOTHS. By A. M. C. illustrative of the Process ; also full 


Tnstructions and the 
HARRISON & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


| Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


| 
| AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1880. 


An Etching by M. Rayon from the Picture of “ Dorothy,” by Mr. 
Warts, R.A., exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery last spring, will appear 
in an early number. 


In the January Number is published an Etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, 
from Gainsborough’s Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Graham in the Scottish 
National Gallery. 


Sefior ANTONIO CASANOVA has promised an Original Etching, by which 
the modern Spanish school will be favourably represented. 


Etchings from Pictures by Mr. CALpERoN, R.A., Mr. ORCHARDSON, 
R.A., Mr. A.R.A., Mr. Briton Riviére, A.R.A., Mr. G. Rem, 
R.S.A., Mr. F. Barsarp, Mr. Hunter, and other distinguished 
Artists, will also appear in the course of the year. 


Mr. H. Herxomer, A.R.A., will contribute a series of Papers, entitled 
“ A New School of Landscape Painting,” illustrated by himself in Etched 
Plates. 


Mr. J. W. Crank, of Trinity College, will contribute a Series of Chapters 
on CAMBRIDGE, to be illustrated by numerous Etchings and Vignettes, by 
M. Brunet Debaines and M. Toussaint. The series of Etchings will 
include the following subjects : 


Corpus College and St. Benet’s Church. 
The Market Place and St. Mary’s. 

The Great Court of Trinity College. 
Neville’s Court, Trinity College. 
King’s College Chapel. 

King’s College, from the River. 

The Gateway of St. John’s College. 

St. John’s College, from the River. 


Professor CoLvrn will give a short Series of Srupirs oN THE AMAZONS, 
with Illustrations. 


Some of ALBERT Direr’s Drawings in the British Museum will be re- 
produced in fac-simile. Also several of the fine Drawings by English 
Artists in the same collection, among which will be found examples of 


Sir T. LAwrence, 
Sir D. WILKIE, 
R. P. Bontxctox, 


W. 
T. Girtix, 
S. Provr. 


The representation of the Lion in Ancient, Medixval, and Modern Art, 
will be illustrated in a Series of Engravings, with Notes by Miss E. L. 
SEELEY. 


The Editor will continue his Notes on Esthetics, and will contribute 
some chapters on Shipping, considered from the artistic point of view. 


THE PORTFOLIO for 1879, 


Containing file Etchings from Pictures by Contemporary Artists, by 
Flameng, Chauvel, Unger, Lowenstam, Lurat, Richeton, and Murray ; 
Original Etchings by H. Herkomer, Inchbold, and Ferrier; Etchings of 
Oxford by Brunet Debaines, Toussaint, and Kent Thomas; Heliogravures 
after Albert Diirer, Mare Antonio, Rembrandt, and Paul Potter; and 
numerous minor Illustrations. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 35s.; half morocco, 42s. 


PROOFS OF THE PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS. 
ONE HUNDRED ARTISTS’ PROOFS 
Of each Plate are Published on Japanese Paper, and sold separately. 


A Price List may be had on application. 


| SEELEY & CO., 54 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


To be publisbed immediately, crown Svo. 2s. 64. 


(PHE YEAR’S ART, 1879: a Concise 
Epitome of all Matters re’ating to the Arts of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
and ARCHITECTURE, which have occurred during the year 1579; 
together with infvurmation respecting the Events of the year 15Su. 


Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH. 


MBS. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY: 
A BELEAGUERED CITY; being a Narrative of Certain 


Recent Events in the City of Sanur, in “the Department of the Haute 
Bourgogne : a Story of the Scea and the Cuscen. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[Tats day. 


NEW NOVELby CHARLOTTE M.YONGE: 


MAGNUM BONUM; or, Mother Carey's Brood. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 18s, (This duy. 


NEW TALES by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


BYE-WORDS: a Collection of Tales, New and Old. Crown | 
8vo. 6s. [ This day. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady AUGUSTA NOEL: 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 


2 vols. 21s, 
[This day. 


NEW NOVEL—BROTHER and SISTER. 


By Lucy Scorr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. (This day. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


‘(HE MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Tuos. 


HUGHES, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


JPOURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mrs. GRAY. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 9s. [This day. 


THE LIFE and WORK of MARY CAR- 


PENTER. By J. E. Canrexter, M.A. Crown 8vo. with Portrait. hes Gd. 
[Zhis day. 


PHARMACOLOGY and THERAPEUTICS ; 


or, Medicine Past and Present. By T. Lauper Brunroy, M.D., F.R.S., 
Editor of * The Practitioner.” Crown 8vo. 63. 


[Vet week 


YESIGHT, GOOD and BAD: a Treatise | 


on its Exercise and Preservation. By R. BruDENELL Carrer, F.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. [Jiamediately. 


RECIPROCITY, BI-METALLISM, and 


LAND TENURE REFORM. ByA.J. Witsox. 8vo. 78.60. [This day. 


FRANCE SINCE the FIRST EMPIRE. By 


JAMES MacpONELL. Edited by his Wirr. Crown Svo. és. [This day. 


(THE MECHANICAL THEORY of HEAT. 


R. Ciavsivs. Translated by WALTeR R. Browne, M.A., late Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. sday. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By Jonn Ricwarp Green and ALIce Srorrorp 
Fep. 8vo. with Maps, 3s, [This day. 


MOLIERE’S LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. 


Introduction and Notes, by F. Tarver, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
[7his day. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Watrter 


Herries Potiock and Lady Pottock. Crown with Illustrations by 


Kate Greenaway, 28. 6d. (Art at Home Series.) This day, 


J{\NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by | 


JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes. 
SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowpry. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
(Next week. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. Crown 8yo. 2s, Od. | 
eady. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-similes, 36s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 


Edited by his Son, Prince METTERNICII. 
Translated by ROBINA NAPIER. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 
each volume, 12s, 
VANITY FAIR. 


A biography of a truly British minister, in t a reasonable ustene and 
Puius have evidently been taken to bring out an edition to the public convenience 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late Mortimer CouLrins. Edited by 
Tom TayLor, with Notes by frances CoLLins. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


hf WORLD. 


Mortimer Collins at his best—chatty, learned, breaking off into tation of his own and 
Other pocts’ verses, into odd bits of a rand bird lore, into a me ange of gossip about dinaers 
aud churches, and inns. and classical writers, and high toryism. ‘Two most ie volumes- 


| fur a winter fireside or a sumumer's day. 


GRAPIIIC. 
Lovers of Mortimer Collins's writings (and they are many) will have a rare treat in the two 
volumes lovingly edited by Professor Tom Taylor and Mrs. potonged Collins........ As you 


read it, it is just like listening to a friend who has the gift of saying not 
the road. 


one good thing now 
and then, but one at every pause and turn in 


A TRIP to BOERLAND ; or, a Year’s Travel, 


Sport, and Gold Digging in the Tonsavedt and Colony of Natal. By 
RowLanb J. ATCHERLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


MORNING POST. 
Dr. Atcherley is to be congratulated on the very interesting and unvarnished narrative he 


| has pubitshed, which is unquestionably ove of the very best on a subject of vital interest 


has appeared sor a long tune. 


BY H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT during a SECOND TOUR 


in EUROPE. By the SHAH OF Pexsta. Rendered into English by 
General ScuINDLER and Baron Louis pe NorMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


Mystery. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S. x Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. In large type, 


crown 8vo. with 82 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du 
Maurier, specially re-eagraved for this Edition by Ge_rge Pearson, 65. 


EXAMINER. 


Abundant in humour, observation, fancy, in extensive knowledge of books and 3 im: 
palpable bits of character, exquisite grave irony, and the most whiins'cal ‘point 
of epigram. We cannot open a page that is oe sparkling with its wit and humour, that is not 


ringing with its strokes of pleasantry and s 

TIMES. 
THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. By Captain G. A. Raikes, 3ri West 
York Light Infantry Militia ; Instructor of Musketry, Hon. Artillery © ompany, 
Author of the “ Historical "Records of the First Regiment of Militia,” &e~ 
The Second Vol. demy 8vo. with Maps, Illustrations, and Pi its, 31s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A PINK WEDDING. By R. Mountrney 


Jepusox, Author of “ Tom Bulkeley of Lissington,” ‘‘ The Girl he Left 
Behind Him,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. i [Oa January 7. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By the Author of 


Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PROBATION. By the Author of “The First 


Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CALLED to the RESCUE. By Anna H. Drury, 


Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “ Furnished Apartments,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 
“One of the most striking novels we have read for many years.”—Whitchall Review. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By Juttaw 


HAWTHORNE, Author of “ Garth,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 37 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW YEAR SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The supply for the use of Sub-cribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY of all | 
the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and 
Adventure, will continue to be as liberal as usual throughout the year. The best 
Works of Fiction will also be added in large numbers on the day of publication. 
The following New Books are at home this day, and may be had on application by 
all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum and upwards: The Life of Bishop Wilber- 
force, Memoirs of Mrs. Tait, Mrs. Brassey's Voyage in the Mediterranean, The 


Letters of Charles Dickens, Ball's Jungle Life in India; The ives of Bishop } 


Selwyn, Edward and Catherine Stanley, Dean Hook, Erasmus Darwin, Bishop 
Milman, and Dr. Duff; Miss Bird’s Ride across the Rocky Mountains; Young 
Mrs. Jardine, by Mrs. Craik ; Donna Quixote, by Justin McCarthy ; and many other 
Recent Books of general interest. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
New OxrorD STREET: January 1830. 


NEW VOLUME BY VIOLET FANE. 
Now ready, crown Svo. 5s. 


COLLECTED VERSES. By Viorer Fayr, 
— of “Denzil Piace,” “Queen of the Fairies,” “ Anthony Babington,” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DAIREEN. By F. Fraxxrort Moore, Author 


of “ Sojourners Together,” &e. 2 vols. 


ORLANDO. By Crementina Author 


of “ A Sussex Idyll.” 3 vols. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On January 15 will be published, 3 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L. 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland; Author of a “ History of Scotland,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK 
For 1880. 
‘With a large Coloured Frontispiece by Charles Keene, and 14 Original Illustrations 


by Linley Sambourne and John Tenniel. Also a variety of amusing 
Literature contributed by the “ Punch” Staff. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED an $ THE “PUNCH” OFFICE, 8 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Sold by the Bi in all Towns ; and at all the Bookstalls. 


NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS, 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


THE 
LETTERS 0F CHARLES DICKENS. 


GNOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


PANTOMIME TOY BOOKS 


DIN. 3. CINDERELLA. 
BEAUTY. 4. PUSS LN BooTs. 


5. BLUE BEARD. 
ach with the set Scenes and changing Tricks, fully described and dis f 
Colours ; providing endless amusement and to the Young, and ample le 
ose who, by distance ill-heaith, are unable to visit the 
Each ls., at all Booksellers, or post free fro Publishers. 
Dean & Sox, ‘Fleet Street, E.C. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Forty-ninth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with - Arms 
beautitally engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 


DIC » NAT 

| | ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 

| For 1880. 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

| “This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently deceased 
members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. $a Most useiul 
pubsicatio We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distine- 
guishing jeature of this bo ok.” *—Times. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
FRIEND and LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


“ This book is a delightful one—fresh. interesting, wholesome, and well written. It deserves 
| to take rank among the best works of the author.” —E.cainer. 


| THROUGH the STORM. By Cuarres QuENTIN. 


3 vols. 


“ There is more than the average of exciting incident in this decidedly Satenerting safe.” 


“ The plot of this story is ingenious and well carried out.""—Post. 


“LITTLE E MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 
of “St. Olave’s,” &e. 3 vols. 


BPs The author has succeeded in this charming tale in maintaining her popularity. oe has 
| drawn, in the heroine, a delightful character of exceptional grace and elegance."’—Pos 


“YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ A pretty story, written in pure English.”—Times. 


IN the SWEET SPRING-TIME. By 
Mrs. Macquoip, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE; 


its Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments. Museums, Social Life. Manners, as 
Amuse ements, By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of * The Sto wry of the Diamond Neck- 
>.” &e. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 900 pp. illustrated with upwards of 400 Eng Sone from 

G i (Now ready. 


re is no lack of lively matter in Mr. Vizetelly’s volumes, while they embrace a vast 
amount manent value. Ina book which 
yond Be rin, Mr. Vizetelly sketches with a vigorous hs anc d the political and soc 
ie Empire........ The selection is worthy of the aut r’ an ar rtist.” a nes. 


y instructive book.’ 
Jilustrated London News. 
“ Mr. Vizetelly seems to have forgotten and omitted no thing on coul 7a render these volumes 
ins struc tive or contribute to the enterts rinme nt of the rear Da 
fr. Vizetelly’s book is unquestionat aly one of the bes gl 10ks of its ‘kind: that has appeared 
in, Eng sland for many years.”’— Morning Post. 
“ His volumes present a really marvel Fran panorama of daily life in the city which, as he 
obs erves, is the heart and head of the German Empire.”"—Truth. 
“Mr. Vize telly’s exhaustive work on Berlin deserves to be received with respectful crati- 
tude...... There can bene juestion that he has provided his readers with a rich abundance and 


“We have to thank Mr. Henry Vizetelly for a reall; 


variety of Seoresy sement Saturday Rev 
z y has a knack of rough pos ready description : he is is full of facts here he pro- 
forcibly...... He is always worth listening to.""—/all Mali Gazett 


+ + 
IN KENT 
By Tuomas Frost, Author of “ The Life of Lord Lyttelton,” “ Secret $ es 4 
hortly. 


DAYS and NIGHTS in LONDON: Stndies 


and Gray. By J. EwinG Author of “ The Night Side vondon,” 
hortly. 


THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnarp Dow ttxe, 


Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 3 vols. 


COUNTY PEOPLE. By Mrs. Pexper Cupp, 


Author of “ A London Season,” “* Dennis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 


A GARDEN of GIRLS. By 


Author of * Pretty Miss Bellew,” “ True to her Trust,”’ “ Maid Elli ice,” &c. 3 vols. 


MOLLY CAREW: a New Novel. By 
BLACKBURN, Author of “Illustrious Irisiwomen,” “ A Woman Scorned,” 


SEALED by a KISS. By Jean Mipptemass, 


Author of * Mr. Dorillion,”’ * Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELL—ON and OFF the STAGE. By 


B. H. Buxtoy, Author of “Jennie of the Prince's,’ “ Won,” “ Fetterless,” “ Great 
Grenfell Gardens,” &e. 


Girt, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


how ready, royal 8vo. 1,550 pp. cloth gilt, published at 38s, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE, 


&c., for 1880. 


is ly furnished without it, and the student's library incom- 
book is on helt, To otticial legal men, and indeed to the public at 
the information it It is more suitable and more acceptable as 

a Christmas Present than any snnual publication we know.”"—Zlustrated London News. 


HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. ‘THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
é 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC designed for 


the Use of SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on DECIMAL COINAGE. 
cor a Edition, with Notes and Examination Papers. 12mo, 4s. 6d.— 
5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC 


designed for the Use of ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. price ls, cloth, 
or with ANSWERS, price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for Natronat, 


ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS : 
I. Text-Book, price 6d. II, Examples. Part I. Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
Ill. Examples, ParT Il. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
TV. Examples, Part III. Fructions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &c. price 4d. 
V. ANSWERS to the Examples, with SoLvTions of the more difficult QUESTIONS, 


price Is. 
ALGEBRA. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an B.A. degree. 12mo. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Part I. with Graduated Exercises, Problems, &c. 


By the Rev. J. Hunrer. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
APPENDIX of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers, 
12mo. 6s.— KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EX- 


AMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I. and II. of the Algebra; 
with the Answers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S ALGEBRA. Complete in 


One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLeNso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. 
Edited by the Rev. Jonn HunTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 63.—KEY, és. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools ; containing numerous 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUC- 


TORY ALGEBRA; containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of 
Colenso’s Elements of Algebra, simplified with Additional Illustrations, and 
followed by a large Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of 
the Rules. 18mo. price 2s. 6d.—KEY, price 2s. 6d. 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID; with 


Geometrical Exercises, Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and Theorems, 
and the Figures of Euclid arranged by themselves for Examination, 
18mo. 4s, 6d. or with a KEY to the Exercises, 6s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


and KEY. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


separately, for the Use of Schools where other Editions of Euclid may be 
employed. 18mo. 1s. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part I. the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical Values of 
Ratios; the Use of Logarithms, &c, 12mo, 3s. 6d.— 
3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part II. the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution of Equa- 
Haneous Problems. 12mo., 2s. 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


tions, and numerous Misce! 
in ARITH- 


GRADUATED EXERCISES 


METIC and MENSURATION ; containing Two Thousand Original Examples. 
By the Rev. J. Harris, M.A. New Edition [1878]. 12mo, 2s. 6d. with 
ANSWERS, 3s, the ANSWERS separately, 9d. KEY, 6s. 


ALGEBRA. Specially adapted for the Army, 
Civil Service, and University Local Examinations. By,C, R. Lupron, Army 
and Civil Service Tutor. 16mo. price 2s. 6d. 

“This work will be most useful in enabling students to test the progress which 
they have made.” CIVILIAN. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; French-English, English-French. By L&on 
CONTANSEAU, many years French Examiner for Military aad Civil Appoint- 
ments, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being a careful Abridg- 
ment of the Practical Dictionary. Pocket size, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 


an Easy Method of Learning the Elements: 1. Vocabulary for Pronunciation. 
2. Simple Grammar Rules; 3. Easy Exercises and Conversations; 4, Enter- 
taining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s, 6d.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LEC- 


TURES; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best 
French Authors, with English Notes, followed by afew Easy Poetical Pieces 
suitable to be committed to Memory. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN 


GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious 
Exercises composed from the best Modern Authors. Price 4s.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION; Instructive and Entertaining English Extracts, with 
Hints for their Translation into French. Price 3s, 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’SPROSATEURSet POETES 


FRANQAIS; Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price ds. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS dela LITTERA- 


TURE FRANQAISE, depuis son Origine jusau’a nos Jours, For the Use of 
Schools and Students preparing for Examination in French. Price 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de ’HISTOIRE 


de FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Co from the 
Works of Guizot, Sismondi, De Barante, Thiers, Michelet, &c. 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP FRENCH SERIES. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


e COURSE, adapted for Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten Parts, 18mo. 
price 8d. each. 


I, SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR:— 
1, FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 8d. 
2, FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


II, FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 
1. FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. 
2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
4, FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, price 8d. 


THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 8d. 
2, FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. 
3, SECOND FRENCH READER, price 8d. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d. con- 
taining the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk, and in Railway and 
Steam-Boat Travelling. 

*,* Alsoan ELEMENTARY GERMAN COURSE, uniform with 
the above, in Seven Parts, price 9d. each, by Ernest L. NAFTEL, German 

Master, Upper Schoul, Liverpool College. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from English into French. Edited by Professors CHARLES CASSAL, 
LL.D. and T. KarcHer, LL.B. Small 8vo. in Two Volumes or Parts, 8s. 6d. 
or separately, PanTI. Junior Course, 3s. 6d. Part IL. Senior Course, 5s. 


RULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of English Students. By Lfoncr Stifvexarp, 
Principal French Master in the City of London School. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES FRANQGCAISES; or, Extracts in 


Prose from Modern French Authors, with copious Notes, for the Use of 
English Students. By L&oncE Sri=VENARD. 12mo. 4s, 6d, 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GER- 


MAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By the Rev. W. L. BLackLEy, M.A. 
and C, M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY, German-English 


and English-German. By F. W. LoneMAn, Ball. Coll. Oxford. Founded on 
Blackley and Friedliinder’s Practical Dictionary. Square 18mo. 5s. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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A LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
PusuisHep sy MESSRS. C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. 


DURING THE YEAR 1879. 


HUXLEY (T. H.)—The CRAYFISH. 5s. 


HAFCKEL (Prof. E.)—The EVOLUTION | 
of MAN. 2 vols, 32s. 


HAECKEL (Prof. E.) — FREEDOM in 
SCIENCE and TEACHING. 5s. 


LINDSAY (W. LAUDER).—MIND in 
LOWER ANIMALS. 2 vols. 323. 


QUATREFAGES DE).—The HU- 
MaN SPECIES. 


ROOD (O. N.)\—MODERN CHROMA- 
TICS. ‘5s. 


BAIN (A.), LL.D.—EDUCATION as a 
SCIENCE, Third Edition, 52. 


DU MONCEL (Count).—The TELE- 
PHONE, the MICROPHONE, and the PHONO- 
GRAPH. 5s. 


WATSON (Sir T.)—The ABOLITION 
of ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 3s. 6d. 


HUTTON (A.)—The ANGLICAN MINX- 
ISTRY. Ids. 


ALLIES (T. W.)\—PER CRUCEM ad 
LUCEM. 2 vols. 255. 


‘THE MYSTERY of MIRACLES. 6s. 


FOWLE (Rev. T. W.)—The DIVINE 
LEGATION of CHRIST. 7s. 


A. K. H. B.—FROM a QUIET PLACE. 
Price 5s, 


CLODD & )—JESUS of NAZARETH. 


Trice 6s. 


(Rev. A. H.)\—SEEKING 
for LIGHT. is. 


NICHOLSON (E. B.)\—The GOSPEL 
ACCORDING to the HEBREWS. 95. 6d. 


CANDLER (H.)—The GROUNDWORK 
of BELIEF. 7s. 


SERMONS to NAVAL CADETS. 3s. 6d. 


FIELD — The ASE 
TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY. 


SALTS (Rev. A.) LL. 4 —GODPARENTS 
at CONFIRMATION. 


MACLACHLAN (Mrs.)—NOTES and 
EXTRACTS on EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT 
aud ETERNAL LIFE. 4s. 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
Vols. I. and Li, New Series, 63. 6d. each. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Vols, IV. and V. 17s. each. 


GLOVER (F.)—EXEMPLA LATINA. 
Price 2s. 


BOWEN 
MAR for 


BOWEN (H. ENGLISH 
Parts I. and Il. each 


(Major-Gen. J. 0.) DOUBLING 
CONSONANT. 1s. 6d. 


(H. 0.)—ENGLISH GRAM- 
EGINNERS. 1s. 


| TENNYSON'S SONGS. Set to Music by | 


various Composers. 


| TENNYSON (A.)—The LOVER’ 


| Price 3s, 6d. 
| THE EPIC of HADES. Illustrated, 25s. 
BARNES (W.)—POEMS. 8s. 6d. 


HAWKER (R.S.)—The POETICAL 
WORKS of. 12s. 


DE VERE (AUBREY).—LEGENDS of 
the SAXON SAINTS. Gs. 


PFEIFFER (£.)— QUARTERMAN'S 
GRACE. 5s. 


STEDMAN (E.C.)—LYRICS and 
IDYLLS. 7s. 6d. 


WEBSTER (A.)—DISGUISES: a Drama. 


Price ds. 


STALE. 


GOSSE (E. W.)—NEW POEMS. 7s. 6d. 
WALTERS (3. L.)—The BROOK. 3s. 64. 
BEVINGTON (L. S.) — KEYNOTES. 


Price ds. 


STEVENS (W.)—The TRUCE of GOD. 


Price 3s. 61. 
COWAN (Rev. W.)—POEMS. 5s, 


YOUNG (W.)—GOTTLOB ET CETERA. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Woop (J.C.)—A CHILD of the 
PEOPLE. 6s. 


JENKINS (Rey. 2. C.)\—The GIRDLE 
LEGEND of PRATO. 2s. 


LOWNDES (H.)—POVEMS and TRANS- 
LATIONS. 62. 

JEROVEAM'S WIFE; and other Poems, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

CONWAY (iL.)—A LIFE’S IDYLLS. 
Price 3s, Gd. 


WET DAYS. Bya Farmer. 6s. 


HOLMES (E. G. A.)—POEMS. Second 
Series. 5s. 


TOLINGSBY (FRERE)—ELNORA. 6s, 
DAVIES (T. HART) — CATULLUS. 
Price 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS from DANTE, PE- 
TRARCH, 7s. 6d, 


COPPEE (F.)—L'EXILE. Translated 
by I.0.L. 4s. 

SHAKESPEAR (E.)—The TENNYSON 
BIRTHDAY BOOK. A Superior Edition, 53, 


MEREDITH (G.)—The EGOIST. 3 vols. 
Price 31s. 6d. 


WINTERFIELD (A. Von) —A_ DIS- 
TINGUISHED MAN. Translated by W. Larrp- 
CLowes. 3 vols. 


JOYCE (P. W.)—OLD CELTIC RO- 
MANCES. 73. 6d. 


TALES from ARIOSTO. 4s. 6d. 


CEASE) KING’S STORY 
Part I. 1s. 6d. 


(Mrs. G. S.) — ENGLISH 
GIRLS, 2s. 6d. 


DANVERS (N. R.)—PARTED. 3s. 6d. 
t 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


LONSDALE (M.)—SISTER DORA. 6s. 
GOLDSMID (sir F. H.) MEMOIR of. 


Price 5s. 


GEBLER (KARL VON)—GALILEO 
GALILEI and the ROMAN CURIA, Translated 
by Mrs. G. SruRGE. 12s. 


MERRITT (H.)—ART-CRITICISM and 
ROMANCE, 25s. 


PATTISON (Mrs. M.)—The RENAIS- 
SANCE of ART in FRANCE. 2 vols. 32s. 


GOULD (Rev. S. BARING).—GER- 
MANY PRESENT and PASY. 2 vols. 21s. 


GEDDES (J. —JOHN DE WITT. 
Vol. I. 15s. 


GOSSE (EDMUND W.)—STUDIES in 
12s 


WICKSTEED (P. 1.) —DANTE. 5s. 

POLLOCK (W. H.)—LECTURES on 
FRENCH POETS. is. 

WEDMORE (F.)—GENRE PAINTING. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


SPEDDING (JAMES).—REVIEWS and 
DISCUSSIONS. 12s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (Professor W.)—STUDIES in 
PHILOSOPHY and LITERATURE. 7s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON (E. B.)—The RIGHTS of 
an ANIMAL. 3s. 6d, 


COURTNEY (W. L.)—The METAPHY- 
SICS of JOHN STUART MILL. 5s, 6d. 


HINTON (J.)—CHAPTERS on the ART 
of THINKING. 8s. 6d. 


COLLINS (MORTIMER)—The SECRET 
of LONG LIFB. 3s. 6d. 


BURTON (R. F.)—The LAND of 
MIDIAN REVISITED. 2 vols, 32s. 


MOLTKE (Count)—NOTES of TRAVEL. 


Price 63. 


TAYLOR (A.)—GUIENNE. 4s. 6d. 


SCOTT (LEADER).—A NOOK in the 
APENNINES. 7s. 6d. 


STEVENSON L.)—TRAVELS with 
a DONKEY. 7s. 


SHAW (Major W.)—The ELEMENTS 
of MODERN TACTICS. 12s. 


LEWIS (E. DILLON.)—A DRAFTCODE 
of CRIMINAL LAW and PROCEDURE. 2ls. 


JOEL Gs j—A CONSUL’S MANUAL. 


Price 12s, 


BAKER (Sir S.), Bat. —The LAWS of 
QUARANTINE, ‘12s. 6d 


KAY (J.), Q.0.-FREE TRADE in 
LAND. is. 

KAUFMANN (Rev. M.)—UTOPIAS. 
Price 5s. 


BRODRICK (Hon. G. C.)—POLITICAL 
STUDIES. 14s. 


JOHNSTONE F.)—HISTORICAL 
ABSTRACTS. 7s. 


WILSON (H. SCHUTZ).—The TOWER 
and SCAFFOLD. 1s. 


PRUSSIAN 


EDUCATIONAL CODE. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Sfreet, Strand, in the Parish of St. Pau!, Covent Garden,in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday , January 3, 1880. 
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